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The 1910 Edition of the American Agriculturist Hand Book is the ideal 
annual. Most of the so-called Year Books are good only for the first 
few months of the year. This one is different; it is good all 
the time and any time---it never gets out of date 


SIX GOOD REASONS WHY YOU NEED IT 


It is an encyclopedia of everything pertaining It teaches how to make more money from the 
farm by stopping waste and getting better prices 


for farm products. 


It covers concisely, and in an interesting way, It is authoritative—everything in it can be re- 
the important happenings during the past year. lied upon as being absolutely correct. 


It is alone in the field—no other book con- 
tains the same information—it can’t be bought. 


THE CONTENTS 


Among the special features of this book will be found something for every man, woman and child on the 
farm; every phase of farm activity is covered, also progress in politics, finance, education, religion and science. 








to progress in Agriculture. 


It shows the advance along scientific, educa- 
tional, financial and commercial lines. 








Important New Accomplishments of the State How to Forecast the Weather Hygiene and Health 
Poultices and How to Use Them 


Experiment Stations Complete Calendar Matter for’ 1910 ‘ ‘ 
Wastes of the Farm and How to Stop Them Legal Holidays of the States and Territories Simple Household Remedies - 
Types of Farming, Explaining the How and Why Tables of Weights and Measures The Kitchen—Cooking Lore 
Planting and Spraying Tables Rules for Estimating on Various Kinds of Prod- The Potentiality of the United States 
Resume of the Paine Tariff Law ucts and Material Wealth of the United States 
The Next Great Law—Our Currency System and Population of the Earth Capital Punishment ; 
Proposed Reform Population of the Largest Cities of the World How Wall Street Does Business 
Grange Programs and Topics Naturalization New Ideas in Housekeeping and Handicraft 


The various departments will include Commercial Agriculture in 1909, with definite facts and figures. Direc- 
tories of National and State Officers and officers of Agricultural and kindred Societies. Nowhere else can these 
Directories be found ; they are corrected right up to date and may be relied upon. 





A This book is 61-2 x 9 inches in size, has upward of 200 pages, is 
substantially bound in handsome and durable paper covers. It con- 
tains many illustrations, showing portraits of agricultural leaders 


; er 
GREAT and prominent people and pictures illustrative of the text. It is cram 
full of facts and figures, and-is invaluable to- every member of the 


BIG family. 
=. This book will be ready for distribttion January 15th 
BOOK 


Get your order in now, the edition is limited, we don’t want you to be disappointed 
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GIVEN UPON REQUEST TO ANYONE 


WHO IMMEDIATELY SENDS $1.00. in payment for a subscription to this journal_for the comin . N bscri book th ‘ 
When this offer is accepted, no other book or premium can be had except upon payment of additional dane calbcelaidiie: The book ragetly a ae iene rag 
had in connection with a subscription as stated. “The book and the paper may be sent ‘to different addresses if desired. Remit by express money order, i 
tered letter. A money order costs but a trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but to avoid: delay, send to the one nearest y 


‘ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


£PRINGFIELD, MASS., Myrick Building NEW YORK, N. Y., 439 Lafayette Street CHICAGO, ILL., Marquette Building # 
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“AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.” —Washingtom, 


Trade Mark Registered. Established 1842. 
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Volume 85 “ For the Week Ending January 8, 1910 Number 2 


Latest Word on Feeding Crops 


Study of Soil Favored in Preference to Building Battleships---What Increased Yields Mean in Aggregate--- 


Rational Handling Enhances Value of Manure--Field Practice Verifies Results Secured Experi- . 
mentally---By Director C. E. Thorne of the Ohio Experiment Station 


HE latest word on feeding crops are justified. Only a few weeks previous fighting machines costs the government would 
kas was given at the National corn William C. Brown, president of the New York establish and fully equip two splendid exper- 
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exposition in Omaha, when J. J. Central lines, said in an address before the imental farms of 640 acres each in every state 
Hill said: ‘“‘This country can- Railway business association: “For half a in the union. Let the government invest thé 
not feed the population which century we have proudly plumed ourselves price of one battleship in this important work, 
*) it must necessarily have within as the granary of the world, and our annual follow the investment up intelligently and 


a comparatively few years if it exports of foodstuffs have formed the basis perseveringly for ten years, and the value that 
does not change its agricultural methods. Tt for a large balance of trade in our favor. Our will have been added to each year’s crops of 
the crisis can be seen moving upon us now, exports of this character show a steady and the nation’s farms will buy and pay for every 
and if it took Great Britain over half a eex- alarmingly rapid decline. In the past, increase battleship in all the navies of the world 
tury to raise her wheat yield from about 15 in population, increase in consumption, have  today.”’ 
bushels to about 32 bushels an acre, we have been met by multiplied acres. This is no Is Mr Brown too optimistic? Let us see: 
no time to lose. All that is needed to turn’ longer possible, or at least, only to a very In 1882 the Pennsylvania state college began 
an impending national deficit into a good limited and constantly diminishing extent. a series of experiments in the culture of corn, 
surplus is the use instead of the abuse of Increased consumption in the future must be oats, wheat and clover in a four-year rota- 
the soil, the practice of that knowledge which provided for, not by an increase in acres, tion, under different systems of manuring 








agricultural schools and experiment stations but by an increase in the yield per acre.” and fertilizing. These experiments have been 
have already formulated and are daily put- Like Mr Hill, Mr Brown turns to continued without interruption, and stand 
ting before the people.’’ the experiment stations for leadership in today as one of the most valuable contribu- 


As one of the greatest railway magnates of this crisis: “Almost every year the United tions in the world to our knowledge of the 
the world, Mr Hill has had an opportunity States is building two or three great bat- soil. Last winter the results of this work 
such as few persons have had to see the trend tleships, which cost, fully equipped, per- for 25 years were summarized by Director 
of affairs in agriculture, and no one who has haps an average of $9,000,000 each, and it Hunt in a bulletin which shows that the 
carefully studied our agricultural conditions costs close to a-million a year each to man, unfertilized yield has averaged 42.1 bushels 
can doubt that his conclusions and warnings supply and maintain them, Whatone ofthese of corn, 32.3 bushels of oats, 13.6 bushels of 
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GROWING LETTUCE FOR MARKET HAS DEVELOPED INTO AN’ IMPORTANT INDUSTRY 


The field of Boston lettuce, here photographed, affords a good idea of.the magnitude of the business.in truck sections. . The 
large head lettuce is the finest for the early summer and fall crops, and should be grown rapidly in order to insure crisp, tender 
leaf. To this end the soil should be-very rich. A quick growth is sometimes secured by the application of nitrate of soda, scattered 
broadcast along the rows, at the rate of 200 to 300 pounds to the acre and well: raked in, ’ 
> ~ mentiOue eit ‘ . hip 
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wheat and 2780 pounds of hay for the entire 
period, the yield of wheat being practically 
jdentical with the average yield for the United 
States, and that of corn a little higher. 


Significance’ of Increased Yields 


By the application to the corn and wheat 
crops of a fertilizer compounded of nitrate of 
seda, dissolved bonebiack and muriate of 
potash, costing at present prices of these 
fertilizing materials $24.40 for each rotation, 
the average yield has been increased to the 
value of $31.20, valuing corn at 50 cents a 
bushel, oats at 32 cents, wheat at 80 cents, 
and stover and straw at $2.50 a ton, thus 
leaving a net gain of $6.80 an acre for each 
rotation of four years, or $1.70 an acre per 
annum. Not an enormous gain, it is true; but 
sufficient if applied to the miore than 7,000,- 
000 acres under cereal and hay crops in 
Pennsylvania, to more than pay for one bat- 
tleship evéry year, or to maintain 800 exper- 
iment stations on the basis of the national 
appropriations for this purpose under the 
Hatch act! . 

But alongside of this test is another in 
which barnyard manure, used at the rate of 
six tons an acre each on corn and wheat, has 
been substituted for the chemicals above 
mentioned, with the result that the increase 
of crop produced by this treatment has had 
a value for each rotation of $26 an acre over 
the unfertilized yield, or the equivalent of 
$2.16 for each ton of manure. 

The statistics of live stock, published in 
the Year Book of the United States depart- 
ment of agricluture for 1908, show that in 
that year Pennsylvania contained live stock 
equivalent to about 3,000,000 horses or cattle, 
if we estimate ten head of sheep or swine as 
equivalent to one horse, steer or cow for 
manure production. If all the manure pro- 
duced by these animals during the_ winter 
months has been used as effectively as that 
in these experiments, the value of the result- 
ing produce should amount to $26,000,000, or 
enough to build three more battleships, or 
to support 1700 experiment stations. Has the 
manure been so used? 

The crop estimates of the United States 
department of agriculture for the ten. years, 
1898 to 1907, indicate the following average 
yield for Pennsylvania: Corn, 34.2 bushels; 
oats, 29.6 bushels; wheat, 16.1 bushels; hay, 
1.31 ton. Only the wheat yield .is greater 
than the unfertilized yield at the experiment 
station, and that by only 2% bushels an 
acre; the corn yield for the state is nearly 
eight bushels helow that at the station, and 
the oats yield 2.7 telow, while the hay yield 
is nearly the same. Unless the station land, 
therefore, is much better than that of the 
average of the state, the average Pennsylvania 
farmer is falling far short of possible attain- 
ment in the care and use of manure. 


. Just Estimate of Manure 

But some may say that this estimate of the 
value. of manure is too high. Let us then 
eonsider another series of experiments which 
have been in progress at the neighboring 
Ohio experiment station for the 12 years 
1897 to 1908. Eight tons of common barn- 
yard manure, taken from an open yard after 
several months’ exposure and plowed under 
for corn in a three-year rotation of corn, 
wheat and clover, has produced the following 
increase in yield per acre: 

Corn, 17.9 bushels; wheat, 8.8 bushels; 
hay, 754 pounds; the unmanured yield being 
33.9 bushels of corn, 10.7 bushels of wheat 
‘and 1991 pounds of hay. Using the same 
valuations as in the Pennsylvania experi-, 
ments, this increase had, had a value of $2.71 
for each ton of manure—a little ‘more than 
the value found in the Pennsylvania test, the 
difference being partly accounted for by. the 
lower state of fertility of the Ohio soil, due 
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to previous exhaustion by close cropping, as 
shown by the unmanured yields. 

Alongside of the land thus treated another 
tract ‘has received the same quantity of ma- 
nure from the same animals, but taken 
directly from the stable to the field. This 
manure has increased the average corn yield 
by 23.3 bushels an acre; that of wheat by 

0.3 bushels, and that of hay by 1876 pounds, 
the whole having a value of $3.68 for each 
ton of Manure. 

In the production of manure, the growing 
animal abstracts from its food a considerable 
proportion of its phosphorus to be built into 
its skeleton and nerve tissues; the dairy also 
puts a considerable amount of this element 
into milk, while the grain farmer is constantly 
shipping it away in the grains which he sells. 
These facts led to the trial of manure ‘re- 
inforced with phosphorus, carried either in 
acid phosphate or in the crude phosphate 
rock from which acid phosphate is made, 
and used in each case at the rate of 40 
pounds to the ton of manure. The follow- 
ing table shows the increase which reéSulted: 


Increased Yields from Phosphate with Manure 


Net vaive 

pages bs - — ae 

Manure and tregtment bus bus Ibs of manure 

Yard, untreated ..17.9 8.8 754 $2.71 

Fresh, untreated ..23.3 1060.3' 1,376 3.68 
Yard, and acid 

phosphate ..... 29.3 15.2 1,786 4.62 
Fresh, and acid 

phosphate ..... 33.5 16.3 2,614 §.57 

Yard and floats...24.3 13.5 1,614 4.10 

Fresh and floats ..30.2 15.5 2,407 §.42 


Effects in Field Practice 

But someone may say that these results 
were attained only on small plots, and can- 
not be duplicated under field conditions; but 
let us see: At the Ohio station is a tract 
of 40 acres, which has been farmed for 16 
years in a four-year rotation of corn, oats, 
wheat and clover—ten acres in each crop each 
season. For the first ten years of this period 
the only fertilizer or manure used was an 
application of about ten tons to the acre of 
open yard manure, applied to the wheat as a 
top-dressing before seeding. Six years ago 
this system was changed to one in which ten 
to 12 tons of phosphated manure was applied 
in the fall and winter to the land which was 
to be plowed for corn the next spring; after 
plowing, a ton of lime to the acre was har- 
rowed in; the oats followed without any treat- 
ment, but the wheat received 400 . pounds 
an acre of a complete fertilizer, analyzing 
about 4% nitrogen, 14 to 16% phosphoric acid 
and 4 to 5% potash, the additionat cost of 
this treatment being about $5.60 an acre for 
the lime and $6.40 for. the fertilizer foreach 
rotation, or $12 an acre for each four-year 


rotation. ‘The O6uteome has been as below: 
——Yield, oni, 

Oats Carn Wheat Hay - Total value 

Period | bus bus bus tons 6 of 4. crops 


1894 to 1903.48.7 52.2 19.9 2.7 $83.25 
1904 to 1909.73.8 55.0 36.6. 4.0 123.83 

Here is a gain for this change of method 
of 25.1 bushels of corn, 2.8 bushels of oats, 
16.7 bushels of wheat and 1.3. tgns of hay 
to the acre, the total having a ‘value of $40.58, 
if we count corn at 50 cents a bushel, oats 
at 33 cents, wheat at $1 and hay at $8 a 
ton, throwing in the increase of stover and 
straw. 

That this gain has been lp in small part 
due to more favorable seasotis is shown by 
the fact that the yields of Wayne county (in 
which. the station is ldcated) for these two 
periods show a falling off in yield of corn 
and oats, with a small increase of wheat and 
hay over the last period as superset with the 
first as shown below: 


——_—-Field per acre-—.—_, 


’ Oats Cora - . Hay Total value 
: Period bus bus bus tons of 4 crope 
1894 to 1903.37.8 40.1 16.2 1.2 $57.97 
1904 to 1909 .35.6 33. 3- 21.4 1. dt 61.51 


FEEDING ‘OF CROPS 








to obtain quite as great an increase of crop 
in ten-acre fields as om tenth-acre plots. 

These Ohio experiments. have been made on 
a soil classed by the bureau of soils, United 
States department of agriculture, as belonging 
to the Volusia series—a class of soils which 
the bureau has ‘found to be characteristic of. 
a large area in southern New York and north- 
ern Pennsylvania, where farms may be pur- 
chased at less than the cost of the buildings 
on them, because of the low condition to 
which the soil has been brought by a system 
ef husbandry planned to extract the utmost 
possible from the soil with the least possible 
return, a condition illustrated by the unmia- 
nured yields, the land having, in fact, been 
rented for almost a quarter of a century 
before the experiment was begun. 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS ENDURE 


J. W. SANBORN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


During my occasional trips for institute 
work, I am asked whether chemical fertilizers 
are plant food or mere stimulants. This old 
problem does not appear to reach a stable 
position in the public mind. By some- means 
there lingers the belief that a bit of potash 
passing through a cow’s stomach takes on 
mysteriously a greater value than a soluble 
bit of potash in an equally soluble form from 
a potash mine. The fact that exact experi- 
ments with the chemical elements of plant 
food show that they will cause to grow out 
of burned sand or distilled water a vigorous 
plant that produces productive seeds either 
passes public notice or is discounted. This 
makes it necessary and of public value to 
invite attention to facts bearing on the 
problem. 

It is not to be questioned that chemical 
fertilizers may be used in wrong proportions 
or in wrong forms or in inadequate amounts, 
but that by any inherently peculiar property 
they act as a stimulus to the detriment of 
the soil in the sense that the public under- 
stand it is, I believe, incorrect. The experi- 
ments at Rothamsted, England, have now 
passed 66 years and still continue to show 
after the lapse of this long period that chem- 
icals are now,.as at the start of the trial, 
producing more of wheat and other crops 
than the annual application of yard manure 
in liberal amounts. é 

I have used~chemicals.for 35 years, afd 
this year took off a crop of hungarian and 
a crop of potatoes that makes the sist since 
any application of any yard manure, and 
the 27th since chemicals were applied and 
continued annually...As at Rothamsted, the 
chemical manure leads yard manure. For 
hungarian, the 3lst crop was at the rate of 
7013 pounds to the acre, and- potatoes 395 
bushels per acre. 

These plats are on the summit of a hill, 
the ground dropping away. from them on 
three sides and level on the fourth side. Such 
results are not accidental. I state them for 
the benefit ef the public since they represent 
the results of field practice, such as prevails 
in ‘the general farm management. These 
chemicals have been used at a profit. They 
are associated. with tests for the use of the 
farm, and for ‘this reason I, at this time, 
relate only the fact of their successful and 
profitable use for a long period. 


Winter Plowing of Cotton Ground and 
clean cultivation in corn are reported to have 
given excellent results against the boll worm 
at the Oklalioma experiment station. The 
best results, however, were obtained by plant- 


a June corn in the cotton as a trap. crop. 





Drive Tacks and Nails only with | ‘safety , 
bits and blind water. ~ 
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MAKES FOR GOOD FARMING bb) 


Use Green Manures Judiciously 
Leguminous Crops Turned Under Possess Much Plant Feeding Value---The Necessity of Humus in the Soil— 


Methods of Successful Orchardists in California-~-Green Manuring Helpful in Growing Cereals—- 
Works Well with Commercial Fertilizers---Hints for Next Season---By Clarence A. Shamel 


HILE green manuring is not as 
popular or. as commonly prac- 
ticed as it should be, the fact 
that it is exceedingly profitable 
and advisable in many in- 
stances has been fully established. . True, 
no mineral plant food is added to the soil 





through green manuring, but if leguminous. 


crops are used, vast quantities of nitrogen 
are taken from the air and rendered avail- 
able for crop development. But this is not 
all, by any meaus. One of the principal 
eauses of limited production is the fact that 
the mechanical condition of the soil is such 
that plants do not thrive. Where farming 
has been carried on for a great many years, 
the humus, or vegetable matter, becomes 
depleted and in extreme cases exhausted. 
Where this condition exists, it is absolutely 
impossible to secure profitable yields. Con- 
sequently, the addition of humus becomes 
imperative and as green manuring makes it 
possible to secure this.very important con- 
stituent at a minimum expense, it-can be read- 
ily seen that the practice commends itself 
in more ways than one. Further than this, 
the loss of fertility can very frequently be 
prevented by growing green manuring crops 
and eventually turning them under. 

This last is probably more fully demon- 
strated by the California citrus fruit growers 
than any other place in the United States. 
The soil devoted to orange and lemon or- 
chards is made up largely of sand and mate- 
rial from which the humus has been burned 
out by years of éxposure, small rainfall and 


> 


marked by continuous sunshine during the 
greater part of the year. While these sandy 
soils -may contain large amounts of plant 
food, it is not available. Consequently, the 
orange or lemon grower thoroughly prepares 
his land, plants his trees, turns on his water 
once a month, then about September or Octo- 
ber he discontinues cultivation, seeds the 
space between the trees to vetch or field peas. 
In a great many cases, particularly where 
orchards are pretty well developed and trees 
have-occupied the land for ten to 20 years, he 
distributes commercial fertilizers in addition 
to his leguminous crops. The vetch and cow- 
peas grow throughout the winter. Of course, 
this season in California is very mild and 
plant development progresses rapidly. By 
February the plants have attained consider- 
able growth. They have extracted large 
quantities of nitrogen from the air, have pre- 
vented the burning out of humus and con- 
served fertility in other ways. They are then 
plowed under and the cultivation of the 
orchards is continued during the summer sea- 
son until autumn, when the operation is 
repeated. All citrus fruit growers do not 
follow this plan, but the orchards thus 
treated are easily distinguishable by the more 
thrifty appearance of the trees, by the greater 
abundance of fruit set, and by the better 
quality of the product. 


, Green Manuring for Deciduous Fruits 
Orchardists in other sections of the coun- 


try—in the northwest, in the middle states, 
in the east, in the Atlantic states and the 

















THE EARLY OHIO, A JUSTLY FAMED POTATO 


Herewith is presented a familiar specimen of the Barly Ohio, long a premier among 


the eaily sorts for a family and market potato. 


In writing his valuable little book, The 


Potato [Orange Judd Company}, Prof Samuel Fraser worked out an ingeniows scherie 


in determining best varieties for different latitudes based on yield. 


Hé wrote to all the 


experiment stations and to some growers, receiving 49 replies; ‘‘28 men mentioned varie- 


ties which had yielded or appeared to be best in their districts. 


In all, 59 varieties were 


mentioned; tabulating the data presented, I find that 21 of these varieties. were. men- 
tioned twice or more. “As grown in the north, Bliss Triumph and Early Ohio were 
most popular with ten votes each; Six Weeks’ Market received five votes, Barly Rose four, 


others scattered. 


Although the above’ mentioned may not be absolutely correct, undoubt- 


edly the varieties mentioned are among the favorites.” 


south, where the soil is rather poor in char- 
acter—are following practically the same plan 
and are receiving practically the same 
benefits. 

In southern Iilinois, for example, the most 
successful orchardist is he who gives his 
orchard land thorough cultivation until, say, 
July, then either seeds the ground to cow- 
peas, soy beans, clover or even rye. He 
permits this to grow as long as it will, then 
allows it to remain on the ground as a cover 
crop until next spring, when it is plowed 
under and the monthly cultivation continues 
just as is done in California. 

The great peach orchardists in Michigan 
and in the southwest follow the same prac- 
tice, the difference being that with peach 
trees there is a_ possibility of accumulating 
too much nitrogen, which stimulates wood and 
leaf growth rather than-the setting of fruit. 
Green manuring here has to be used judi- 
ciously. 

Where grain farming is followed and where 
soils contain a preponderance of clay and 
are inclined to, be heavy and baked, green 
manuring is practiced with a great deal of 
success. Clover and field peas are the prin- 
cipal crops emplcyed, although soy beans 
and rye are occasionally used. In the case 
of leguminous crops, like clover, alfalfa, field 
peas and soy beans, it occasionally takes a 
brave man to turn under a green crop of 
this kind, particularly if he has a lot of farm 
animals for which he must. provide forage 
during the winter. He receives a partial 
benefit because of the fact that these legu- 
minous crops have large root systems, which 
not only collect nitrogen from the air and 
leave it in the soil, but also supply through 
their root systems large amounts of vege- 
table matter which tend to lighten the soil 
and render more available the plant foods 
which they contain. 

It has been fully and conclusively demon- 
strated that the effectiveness of mineral fer- 
tilizers is greatly increased by their applica- 
tion in connection with a green manuring 
crop. The effect is similar to that obtained 
by applying stable manure in connection with 
potassium and phosphorous compounds. 


Other Green Manuring Crops 


Almost any crop may be used as a green 
manure in addition to the leguminous plants 
before mentioned. Rye has already been 
referred to. It is particularly desirable be- 
cause of the fact that. in addition to. fur- 
nishing an abundance of humus for the 
soil, it can also be pastured somewhat at 
the time when other green material is not 
available; for instance, in the very late fall 
and early spring. . 

Buckwheat has been employed in this con- 
nection with considerable satisfaction. Even 
weeds occasionally serve a good office. For 
example, in the small grain growing sections 
of. the country the erop. is removed all the 
way from the niidéle of:June until the middle 
of August. As-soon as this is done, weeds 
grow up, shade the ground and late in the 
fall are plowed under. If weed seeds have 
not been permittéd to mature; the weeds 
supply a large amount of humus and tend to 
lighten a heavy soil and make it much 
more workable: 

The chemical changes brought about by 
the devaying vegetable matter in the soil have 


a very beneficial effect upon the mimeral food 
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these. soils contain. Of course, no 
,one suggests for a minute that. weeds 
he desirable for green -manuring, 

én it is possible to; - immediately 


after harvest, plow the land and seed : 


the ground to clover, cowpeas, soy 
beans or winter grain. There will al- 
ways be vast areas permitted to lie 
idle after harvest, so that the best 
possible thing to do with these areas 
is to turn under the weeds before 
the ground becomes frozen and get 
the ‘greatest possible benefit from 
them. 

In the middle west crimson. clover 
was tried-as a green manuring plant, 
but, as @ rule, Was not profitable, In 
New Jersey and further south, how- 
ever, I am informed that most excel- 
lent results have been obtained. 


Travelers in European countries, 
notably France, Belgium and _ Italy, 
are astonished at the use made by 


the peasants of green manuring crops. 
In many cases the soils in these lo- 
calities are barren, and it is only pos- 
sible. to. get profitable results at all 
by using green manures. In the vine- 
yards and market gardens of Italy I 
have seen the peasants growing heavy 
crops of leguminous plants and la- 
boriously spading them under by 
hand. Consequently, while this mag- 
azine cannot indiscriminately recom- 
mend that all farmers practice green 
manuring, there are hundreds and 
thousands of instances where this 
method of adding fertility to the soil 
can be satisfactorily employed. 


Restored Fertility in Nine Years 


4+. H. HAYNES, INDIANA 








By dividing the farm into fields as 
large as is wanted for any one kind 
of grain and _ persistently following 
rotation the land can be restored to 
its first. fertility. ‘ 

The farm I own and have tilled for 
h) years consists of river bottom, sec- 
ond bottom and upland. The river 
bottom land, rich in humus from 
heavy green material plowed under 
each year, produced wonderful crops 
of corn for a number of years. It 
yielded, 100 bushels per acre for sev- 
eral years, but the strain was too 
much. ‘The second bottom and up- 
lands soon showed decline from ex- 
cessive cropping. 

I then set about deVising a system 
of rotation, having two objects in 
view : One to give annual returns 
from the special crop planted and the 
other to keep up a constant improve- 
ment in the fertility of the soil by 
growing @ secondary crop each sea- 
son. As @ result, the past season, un- 
der adverse surroundings, my corn 
yield was 75 bushels per acre. 


System Adopted 

I divided the land into 1l5-acre 
tracts, A, B, C. I began rotation 
work in field A the first year by plant- 
ing corn, after getting soil in best 
possible condition for that grain. 
With good culture the field could be 
laid by about the last of June. \ 

Then IE sowed or drilled with a one- 
horse dri three pecks of cowpeas 
per acre if I wanted to feed hogs, or 
rye, if I wanted fall pasture for stock. 
This second crop would afford shade 
for the ground, help retain moisture, 
and throwgh the foliage draw nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere. When peas 
ripened, enough was gathered for fu- 
ture seedings and after the corn was 
off, hogs were turned in to consume 
the remainder. ) 

In the late fall a heavy disk was 
run over the field to cut and press 
the cornstalks and pea vines close to 
the surface for a covering and to ren- 
der plowing the following spring ef- 
fective. 

The second ‘year I treated field B 
in the same manner as field A was 
handled the previous year. Field A 
Was sowed to oats and clover, oats 
for main crop and clover for sec- 
ondary. After haryesting the oats, 
t clover was cut once and then 
allowed to grow for a winter cover- 
If clover was not 
needed that season it was not dis- 
turbed, and formed a great mass to 
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Noted Victories of Tillage 


CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT 


Some years ago Mr Clark of Con- 
necticut astonished the agricultural 
world by reporting wonderful fields 
of timothy on a rundown Connecti- 
cut farm that had just come into his 
possession. Where an average yield 
of hay of less than one ton to the 
acre prevailed in the state, he was 
able on the same kind of land in a 
short time, through energetic treat- 
ment, to secure six or more tons of 
superior hay an acre. Many years be- 
fore this Col Drake of South Carolina 
in a contest inaugurated by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist raised_253 bushels 
of Shelled corn to the acre. That such 
an unusual record as this had been 
obtained, was received with skepti- 
cism in many quarters, particularly 
in the west. The records, however, 
were so complete, so accurate, and 
witnessed by so many parties that it 
was at once accepted as authoritative, 
and for all time since has stood as 
the record-making mark in the pro- 
duction of corn. 

During recent years the remarkable 
yields of corn and wheat obtained by 
I. S. Long of Lancaster county, Pa, 
also recorded in American Agri- 
culturist, have attracted attention 
throughout the world. And during 
this past year we have another 
phenomenal record of 226 bushels of 
corn produced hy J. F. Batts of North 
Carolina and verified by tne state 
board of agriculture of that state. 
And these big yields are not in single 
acres only. In Mr Long’s case he 
had a broad 90 acres in corn, with 
an average acre yield of 133 bushels. 
Certainly there is nothing tiny about 


his crop, with a total production of 
more than 12,000 bushels. 
Now, what do these remarkable 


Yields indicate? Do they not indicate 
that something has been poorly done 
or that some secret is hidden some- 
where in the earth, which, when 
touched, gives forth these results? 
For one, my interest has been 
aroused, and I have been moving 
around to discover just what is be- 
hind all of these big records. I think 
I have discovered the Aladdin lamps 
that these men have been using. I 
am certain that their results are due 
to just a few things. The first, and 
around it the others are centered, 
is the helping influence of good till- 
age. In fact, if anything stands out 
clearly, it is that these magnificent 
yields have been won largely by deep 
plowing and thorough soil culture. It 
matters not how well you fertilize or 
how good your seed or how carefully 
you run the cultivating tools; if the 
plow has not been run deep and if 
the harrow teeth have not destroyed 
and disintegrated the clods and or- 
ganic matter, the highest yields will 
not follow. Not that the returns will 
not justify the expense, for these al- 
ways bring increased yields, but max- 
imum production only follows when 
the heart of the soil is right and 
made so by judicious tillage. It is 
tillage that wins the biggest victories. 

Mr Clark plowed thoroughly, then 
harrowed, reharrowed, and continued 
this until the earth was chopped as 
an ash heap. Col Drake on his prize 
acre of corn not only plowed the top 
soil, but he went down to the subsoil 
and gave it such beating that it gave 
up its fat to thrifty stalks and leaves 
and big ears. Mr Long tells us that 
he turns the clover sod down as deep 
as possible, although at the beginning 


he sought greater depth for the see@ 
‘bed slowly but consistently. 


And Mr 
Batts now assures us that he plowed 
his land, then crossplowed it, and 
also, tickled the subsoil with -other 


tillage tools, so as to get a great pas- 
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ture ground for the roots, which, 
when prepared, not only provided a 
rich storehouse to which the corn 
roots could go, but also served as a 
big water reservoir with water ‘glo- 
bules packed well in between the tiny 
soil particles, so that ‘when the dry, 
hot weather of summer came there 
was still an abundance of moisture 
to induce thrifty growth and big 
ears. More than this, when the heavy 
winds buffeted and bent the stalks 
until the heads cut the ground, the 
roots stuck firmly to their places and 
the thrifty fibers, like strong bands 
of rubber, pulled the stalks back to 
their places, sending the big stalks 
up again into light, sunshine and air. 

indeed, I believe right here is the 
secret of big crops. Thorough tillage 
will master any soil, though depleted, 
worn out and morbid; a gradual 
deepening of the seed bed followed 
by the continuous culture of harrow 
and cultivator will bring response 
from the land. Of course, liberal fer- 
tilization and an increase of humus 
are necessary. If practical results in- 
dicate any single thing, it is that 
more attention in, the future must be 
given to careful, systematic tillage, 
which must include not only what the 
plow gives, but what the harrowing 
tools can supply as well. Combined 
with this tillage for a permane-t up- 
building of the land will go legumi- 
nous crops for nitrogen; the plowing 
under of stubble, stable manure and 
other green crops for an additional 
humus supply; and the judicious use 
of chemical manures for an abun- 
dance of available elements to be al- 
ways at hand. These will make any 
land productive regardless of location 
or previous condition or previous use 
or abuse. Whoever has had bad 
lands, poor lands, stubborn lands, re- 
bellious lands, can win the fight by 
thorough tillage, aided by the le- 
gumes, humus, and such fertilizing 
elements as the individual soils re- 
quire. 


Can Not Do Without Spreader 


H. 8S. HOOVER, IOWA 








Farmers in the vicinity of Waverly 
consider the manure spreader as a 
valuable_ implement. The opinions 
vary somewhat, but the majority say 
they cannot do without the spreader. 
It will cover from one-half to twice 
the land that can be treated by the 
old method of spreading with the 
fork. The effect will be just as good, 
if not better, for every acre covered, 
At the same time the heavy labor 
necessary when spreading by hand is 
eliminated and much time is also 
saved. 

The manure spreader unloads and 
scatters the compost so much more 
evenly that it covers a _ greater 
amount of ground, and is consequent- 
ly correspondingly effective. The ma- 
nure can be taken out of the stable, 
and spread on the clover and grass 
land during the spring and summer. 
This saves much time when work is 
most pressing at other seasons of-the 
year. In my experience, a thin coat- 
ing of manure, placed on the meadow 
lands in winter, ts of great advan- 
tage, and results in a much larger 
crop of hay the _ following season. 
Pastures are also greatly improved. 
In my opinion, the greatest possible 
amount of gain is secured in this 
way. The spreader seems to be an 
aid in securing a patch of clover. In 
this section it is becoming more and 
more difficult to grow clover, so 
anything that will assist this crop is 
of great benefit to our agriculture. 
Corn following a cloyer crop treated 
with manure. yields very ‘heavily. 
The manure 
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Abuses of Stable Manure 


CLARENCE A, SHAMEL, ILLINOIS 













Lack of appreciation is .the chie 
abuse to. which stable ‘manure ,in thé 
¢ subjected. I caw 
remember, when a boy on the farms 
the principal thought in the minds o 
the farmers in the entire community, 
with one or two exceptions, was to get) 
it out of the way. They would throw 
it in ditches, fill up sloughs, pile it up) 
in the open—anything to get it out of 
sight. In those early days, and the 
practice unfortunately obtains, ig 
many sections even today, there wag 
little thought of its value—of the 
plant food it contained and of the in< 
creased crops caused by its frequent) 
and careful application, Many timeg) 
it was dumped into the barnyard an@ 
was neglected entirely. It was fre: 
quently thrown out of the barg 
through the small doors and allowe@ 
to remain under the eaves throughou 
the season. Here it was subject té 
leaching rains and the drippings fron 
the roof. The soluble material, whic 
is always the most valuable, was car¢ 
ried away and lost. In the fall, after 
the harvest season was over, this ma 
terial, if taken to the fields at all-an@ 
distributed, was of inferior value, 
When applied to crops it produced 
little effect, and consequently — thé 
opinion became pretty firmly estab 
lished in the minds of the farmers that 
stable manure did not amount to any- 
thing anyway. 

But leaching out the soluble mated 
rials is not the only loss that results 
from neglect. If placed in piles ft dries 
out and fire-fangs. The nitrogeneo 
compounds are broken up’‘and th 
nitrogen, one of the most valuablé 
elements, disappears in the air, 
that when this stable manure is finally 
applied to the land it contains. buf 
little plant food, the chief value bein 
the effect it will have upon. the 
mechanical condition of heavy land.@ 

Of course, the composition and con- 
sequent value of barnyard manuré 
depends so much upon the feeds used 
the animals fed, etc, that an accuraté 
statement is impossible. However, 
from a large number of analyses mad 
by careful men it is pretty safe to say 
that one ton of average stable maz 
nure is worth $2.50. That fs to say, 
contains plant food, which, if bought 
on the market, would cost th 
amount. If stable manure is in goo 
condition, its value, of course, to th 
crop grower greatly exceeds this, fo 
not only does the manure supply 
plant food, but it improves the con 
dition of the soil, makes it possible ¢ 
retain moisture and thus withstar 
drouths. It also helps in cther wa 
Careful estimates show that the valué 
of the manure produced annually bj 
an average well-fed horse is $27, by 
cow $19,.by a hog $12, and by a shee 
$2.. It is perfectly evident, therefo 
that this stable manure, if propert 
handled, is an exceedingly valuab! 
asset to the grain grower, and shou 
not be neglected under any circum 
stances. Certainly it should not 1} 
abused. a 

Briefly, there are a few methoé 
which can easily be employed y 
every farmer which will result in git 
ing him the largest value for his 
nure. In the first place, other thin 
being equal, manure results in greate 
by 







































































use of some kind of a manum 
spreader. Probably the best metho 
is to load the manure from the stabi 
every day upon a manure spreadé 
and haul it to the fields. In the spr 
it can be applied to the ground i 
tendéd for corn and small grains.- 
the summer it can be applied to pa# 
ture lands and after the hay is ca 
to meadows. In the fall it can be 
plied to stubble land before _ it 
broken for fall crops, or fall plo 
for spring crops. In the winter it 4 
be applied as a top-dressing to wint 
grains, or can be evenly spread ov 
any land unoccupied by-crops. W2 
there are some, who claim this is 2 
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OF THE WONDERFUL WORLD CHAMPION 


DAN PATCH 1:5 





“MAILED YOU ABSOLUTELY ° 





“Fe 


THIS 1S THE LATEST HORSE SENSA 





AND WITH ALL POSTAGE PAID 
ON AND GREATEST TRIUMPH 





IN THE MARVELOUS AND REALISTIC MOVING PICTURE ART. 


It isa New Invention that you can carry in 
your pocket and show your friends instantly 
day or night, either once or a hundred times 
and without a machine, curtain or light. It is 


the most Attractive Novelty and most pleasing 
Dan Patch Souvenir ever Invented and shows 
Every Motion of Dan Patch 1:55 in pacing one 
of his Marvelous and Thrilling ,\World Record 
Miles and it is Absolutely True To Life. 


I want to assure you that it is the most 
successful Moving Picture ever taken of a world 
champion horse in his Wonderful Burst of 
Speed. Ifyou love a great horse and want to be 
ableto see him in Thrilling Motion Pictures at 
any time as long as you live Be Sure And Accept 
My Remarkable Offer Before They Are Gone. 

I reserve the right to stop mailing these 
very expensive moving pictures without further 
notice, as this is a special free and limited offer. 


A MILE OF THRILLING RACE PICTURES, 


2400 MOVING RACE PICTURES OF DAN PATCH 1:55 


and every one of the 2400 pictures shows the King of 
all Horse Creation as plainly as if you stood on the 
track and actually saw the mighty Dan Patch 1:55in 
one of his Thrilling Speed Exhibitions for a full mile. 
Just think of it! 2400 Moving Pictures Taken Of Dan 
in 1 minute and 55 seconds means 21 pictures taken 
for every second all the way around the entire mile 
track from the back seat of a high power automobile. 

You Can See Dan Shake His Head To Let His 
Driver Know That He Is Ready And Then You Can 
Watch Every Motion Of His Legs As He Flies Ne ee 
The Air With His Tremendous Stride Of 29 Feet. As 
A Study Of Horse Motion Alone This Is Better Than 
If You Saw The Actual Speed Mile Because You Can 
See Dan Patch Right Before You For Every Foot Of 
The Entire Mile And Not A Single Motion Of His 
Legs, Body Or Head Can Escape You. 


catching cold and then you can see him walk up the 
track before the Madly Cheering Multitude. | 
Wherever the Original Moving Picture, of the 
Fastest Harness Horse In The World, is shown, peo- 
ple see ge y Be out ‘“‘Come on Dan’’—‘‘Come 
on Dan.’’ The Original Moving Picture Of Dan Patch 
Pacing A Great Mile Is The Most Realistic And 
Thnilling Picture You Ever Saw. I Have Taken Part 
Of The Original 2400 Wonderful, Sensational Pictures 
And Made Them Into A Newly Invented Pocket 
Moving Picture that you can easily carry with you 
in your pocket and show to your friends at any time, 
day or night. It does not need a machine, it does not 
need a curtain and it does not need a light. It is all 
ready to show instantly, either once ora hundred times. 
CREATES A SENSATION WHEREVER SHOWN. 
If you admire a great world champion who has 


You can see his Thrilling Finish as he strains me more extremely fast miles than All of the 
every nerve and muscle to reach the wire in record acers and Trotters Combined that have ever lived 
breaking time, you can see his driver dismount and then I am sure you will write me today for one of my 
and look at his watch while thousands of people Wonderful Moving Pictures of the King of all Har- 
crowd around, you can see his caretaker force his ness Horse Creation, Dan Patch 1:55. he Reduc- 
way through the crowds, uncheck Dan and then’ ed Pictures On This Page Show Danin 14 Different 
throw a beautiful woolen blanket over himtoprevent Positions. Your Moving Pictures Will be Much Larger, 


MY LARGE MOVING PICTURES MAILED FREE TO ALL STOCKOWNERS 


With Postage Prepaid---If You Are A Farmer, Stockman Or Poultry Raiser I Require’ A 


Correct Answer To These Three Questions. ————- You Must Answer These Questions 

Ist. In what paper did you see my Moving PictureOffer? 2md. How many head Each of Horses, Cattle. Sheep, Hogs and Poultry 
do youown? 3rd. How many acres of land do you own or how many acres of land do you rent? S@ | Personally Guarantee Free To You 
One Of These Marvelous Moving Pictures, 1 You Answer These Questions And Write Me Today.--Signed.--M. W. SAVAGE. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A STOCKOWNER AND WANT THE MOVING PICTORES SEND ME 25 CENTS FOR POSTAGE, 


Packing, etc., In Silver or Stamps and I will mail you this wonderful M Picture of Dan Patch 1:55, the fastest harness horse the world 

has ever seen. -- a send me Teenie are — S Ae gd N if te oghne Lmay — any stock o end, a, will mailitto you [ff 

postage pre; t costs Thousands of Dollars ve one e original pictures en an luced, rite he 
_~ INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 





DO YOU EXPECT TO SEE THE DAY WHEN 
PION STALLIONS EVER OWNED ON ONE THESE WONDERFUL DAN PATCH 1:55 
FARM IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. RECORDS WILL BE EVEN EQUALLED? 


On my “International Stock Food Farm” of 700 acres I own ‘ weg 

Dan Patch 1:55, Minor Heir 15934, Directum 2:05%, Arion 2:07%, . et 8 ‘ . 

Roy Wilkes 2:06 and also about 200 head of Young Stallions, = tl] ‘| 8 

Brood Mares and Colts and they eat “International Stock Food” " 

every day. I will be pleased tohave you visit my farm at any HAS PACED 

time and see my horses and their sp’ id condition. } ti} , == 

that you never saw their equals at any Fair or Horse 5 Ss ed | \ o—~_ ew I MILE IN e e - 

ACTUAL TEST IS WHAT PROVES HING IN THIS WORLD. If : : MILE IN - . . - 
g& results for the highest MILES IN .- ° * 

MILES AVERAGING .- 
MILES AVERAGING - 


‘International Stock Food” gives paying 
priced horses in the world on my farm it certainly will 
to use it forall of your stock. Remember that if it ever fails to 

MILES AVERAGING -« 1:58 . 
MILES AVERAGING - 1:59% 
MILES AVERAGING « 2:02% 


your Horses, Cattle, Sheep or Hogs, better assimilation and 
gestion, purer blood and perfect health with quick growth and 
I 
DAN HAS BROKEN WORLD RECORDS 14 TIMES 
In addition to all these records Dan Patch is to be 


1 OWN THE S FASTEST WORLD CHAM- 


155% 
1:56 
156% 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD FACTORY 
LARGEST ‘ORLD 187% 


IN THE W 
cows oe + ny a Ss Saraeeg " O 
have used one hundred pounds or five hundred pounds and you ASK YOUR DEALER FOR MY PREPARATIONS 
are to be not only the user but also the sole judge of results. I Dan Pat 
will leave the entire matter for you todecide and accept your own ional Stock Food > 
stitement. How the United States Government backs my claims ional Poultry Food Pal 
trictl : ional Compound 


fattening that it will not cost you a cent no matter whether you 
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that “International Stock Food”. is a medi ton 
blood purifier, etc. During the Spanish-American War, Uni 
States officials made a special examination and decided that “In- 
ternational Stock Food” was strictly medical and I paid $40,000.00 
Patent medicine war tax. Can any man deny this 
evidence? “International Stock Food” and: label —_ > 
gistered in Medicinal Department as a Trade Mark No. 52791 
&iving it commercial standing and rights as a distinctive 
“TRADE NAME” FOR A MEDICINAL, TONIC PREPARATION 
= The United States Government issued me a Trade Mark 
©. 22886 on the world famous lines, 3 Feeds for One Cent - as 
Guwing how cheaply International Steck Food can be mixed with 
Tegular grain feed - My label shows a list of medicinal 
lents used and 250,000 Dealers have sold “International 
Stock Food” for over 20 years as a medical tonic 


Mr. F. A. Holley, Waverly, Neb., Won in the Forest Patch Contest : 
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Be sure and remember these facts when you think of 
equalling Dan's mafvelous performances. 

For seven years Dan Patch eaten “In 
Food" every day mixed in his regular grain feed. 
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Purer Blood, More Strength, More Endurance, More 
end Perfort Health. Koy ied ob 
by over Million Farmers and Stock Breeders, as 
Animal Tonic, and has been for 20 years. No other 
has such strong United States Government and 
breed it, as has International Stock Food. 


fail. ers 
SAVAGE, Owner of International Stock Food Co.—and also--laternational Food Farm | 
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| $8,760,000,000!! 


_ That’s the Value of Farm Prod. 
ucts for 1909—Isn’t 
It Great ? 


Think of producing on the farms of the 
United States twice as much new wealth in 
one year as is repsvesmees by all the gold 
money in the world outside of this country! 

No wonder our esteemed friend, Secretary 
James Wilson, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, is jubilant. 

It is a showing that every citizen is proud 
of, whether he had a hand in the production 
or not. 

The most gratifying story told by these 
figures is that they represent a gain over the 
previous year of $869,000,000. 

Weare going ahead—going ahead rapidly. 
That is the best message we gather from 
this report of our results for 1909. 

But, instead of being content with these 
figures, let us take them only as an indica- 
tion of what our real possibilities are, and 
let us use them merely as a mile post in our 
climb to better things. 

Let each of us, {# instance, look back over 
our operations of 1°09 to determine whether 
or not we did our share toward making this 
showing possible. 

We all know that there are about 6.000,000 
farmsin this country. Did 6,000,000 advance 
improve, produce more wealth—or did one 
million, two million, or three million do a!l 
of this pushing and improving of methods to 
make a gain of $869,000,000 sible? 

We ought to stop and think of what has 
made the gains of former years possible. 
We must stop to realize that this gain of 

,000,000 for 1909 is not due to so much 
more land under cultivation, but has been 
brought about primarily by better methods 
of cultivating the same land that has been 
cultivated before; by better methods of 
preparing the soil, sowing the grain and 
harvesting the crops. 

Without the wonderful strides made in 
the development of farm machines, an 
$8,760,000.000-crop would be entirely out of 
the quesiion. 

And yet there is room for progress—the 
rules of 1909 farming are not the rules for 
1910. New machines mean new advances 
and new wealth, Do you keep abreast—are 
you posted about these things? 

About traction plowing—how to plow 
more acres, in less time, with less expense, 
for better, bigger returns: 

How a good disk harrow will enable you 
to make better seed beds; 

Why it’s to your advantage to spread ma- 
mure the right way—as soon as you get it— 
instead of spreading it after half its value 
is gone. 

bout the money-saving and money-mak- 
ing advantages of having a good, reliable, 
dependable gasoline engine on your place; 
how it will help to keep the boys at home; 
how it will save you a hired man’s wages— 
and how it will more than pay for itself in 
twelve months: 

What the right kind of a cream harvester 
Means to you in increased milk and butter 
profits—and skim-milk calves: 

Why a good feed-grinder means fatter 

k; 


How greatly to increase the value of the 
1910 hay crop by using the right mower, 
tedder, lien etc.: 

How to know all about harvesting ma- 

eS; 

How to get the most possible profit out 
of the stalks as well as out of the ears by 
harvesting your corn in the right way—at 
the right time: 

How to know the ear marks of a good 


wagon. 

peal of these will help you please secure 
a copy of our book —‘‘Glimpses of 
Thriftiand.”” That tells the whole story 
briefly and in verses that you'll like. Then 
we have some books that are still more 
business-like—the I H C Aimanac and Ency- 
Clopaedia, and Farm Science. Say which 
you are most interested in. All are free for 
the asking. ‘ 

There is an International dealer near you. 
He will be glad to see you to hand you one 
of our new 1910 calendars, posters, cat- 
alogues or pamphiets on harvesting and 
haying machines and tools, and tillage im- 
plements, or any of the machines mentioned 
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Abuses ot Stable Manure 


{From Page 38.] 
the best method, it probably is the 
most satisfactory, ali things consid- 
ered, for the avérage middle western 
farmer. 

If this cannot be done, the next best 
thing is to provide a shed for the 
manure adjacent to or close to the 
barn, clean out ‘the stables every 
morning and throw the manure in 
under the shed. Here it will be pro- 
tected from the rain, and if hogs are 
permitted to run in the shed every 
day the manure will be worked over, 
fire-fanging will be prevented, the ma- 
terials will be thoroughly mixed and 
rotting encouraged. Of course, the 
shed should be so arranged that if any 
liquid manure develops it will not run 
off-and be lost. If a liquid manure 
cistern can be provided adjacent to 
the manure shed, all the better. Here 
the liquid manure can be collected and 
eventually taken out and distributed. 
If the manure in the shed shows a 
tendency to fire-fang, or dry out, wet 
it thoroughly to prevent this. Once 
or twice, or probably oftener, during 
the year this shed can be cleaned out 
and the manure applied to the fields. 
This is ‘probably the second best 
method for the practical farmer. 

In regions where agriculture is 
more fully developed, more elaborate 
plans for taking care of the manure 
have been successfully followed. For 
example, the floor of the manure shed 
is made of concrete and so connected 
with the manure cistern that every bit 
of the valuable material will be saved. 
I know of one instance where a large 
concrete vat was provided and into 
this all the manure from the farm 
was thrown. When it was full it was 
cleaned out and the material dis- 
tributed on the fields. 

In my opinion there is no one thing, 
or one implement, that will prevent 
the abuse of stable manure more ef- 
fectively than a manure spreader. 
The first cost may be considerable. but 
this will be more than made up in 
one or two years. The best part of it 
is that the farmer will get away from 
the idea that manure is a nuisance, 
to be disposed of in any way possible. 
He will soon find that it is a source 
of income and a material to be con- 
served and handled with the greatest 
of care. 


Oak Sawdust as Fertilizer 

A subscriber, F. R. S., of Allegany 
county, Pa, states that a sawmill is in 
operation near his place where a 
large quantity of oak sawdust is at 
his disposal. He thinks it would 
make a geod fertilizer, but has been 
told by a farmer in the neighborhood 
that it will_sour the land. He has 
observed that market gardeners, fre- 
quently haul chips and sawdust from 
the city to their farms and thinks 
the results must be favorable or they 
would not do this. 

There is a great deal of difference 
between raw sawdust and ashes. The 
lime and potash in the ashes are, of 
course, very valuable to the land, so 
would sawdust, ed<pecially the hard- 
wood sawdust, if it were thoroughly 
rotted and decomposed when returned 
to earth again. Raw sawdust, how- 
ever, is not a fertilizer, and it will 
take considerable time for it to rot 
and decay to be of much fertilizing 
value. There are certain soils that 
when mixed with sawdust are heip- 
ful: soils that are dead, hard, and to 
a certain extent lifeless, and those 
that are somewhat wet and _ sticky, 
or of a strong clay nature These, as 
a rule, are helped when a reasonable 
amount of sawdust is applied to them. 
The sawdust is useful just as sand 
would be if applied to the land. The 
result, however, is not because of ad- 
ditional plant food added for imme- 
diate effect, but because of the physi- 
cal help. In some sections of the 
country sawdust is used as an ab- 
sorbent in stables and the manure so 
made added to the land Soils that 
have recéived sawdust, if well drained 
and judiciously tilled, should not sour 
if reasonable amounts are added. Of 








‘course, in the decay of the sawdust 
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acid is formed in the soil, but it will 
be taken care of in the usual way, 
just as the organic matter in stable 
manure or other fertilizers. Applying 
raw sawdust to a soil, however, is a 
questionable work, and we doubt if 
it will be satisfactory other than in 
exceptional instances. 


Stone Meal No Good 


This subject was fully discussed in 
this paper November 27, 1909. Bulle- 
tin 202 from the California agricul- 
tural college denounces stone. meal 
and stone dust as worthless mate- 
rials, and says that fertilizing with 
them will accomplish nothing and 
will not pay. 

D. I. Duncan writes us: “It has 
proved to be worthless as a source 
of potash, both in this country and 
in Europe. 

“Notable among the scientists in 
Europe who conducted experimental 
tests is Dr Von Feilitzen of Sweden, 
who used a finely powdered feldspar 
rock containing 8 to 10% of insoluble 
potash. By way of comparison the 
soluble muriate of potash was used, 
with the result that it was clearly 
shown that potash in feldspar is un- 
available, and cannot take the place 
of soluble potash salts. 

“At the Rhode Island station tests 
comparing feldspar and sulphate of 
potash in growing millet and wheat 
practically confirmed the results of 
the earlier work in Europe. Its bul- 
letin 129 states: ‘The finely ground 
feldspatic rock used was of such 
slight value as a source of readily 
available potassium as to be practi- 
cally useless.’ ”’ 


Restored Fertility in Nine Years 


{From Page 38.] 
be plowed under at some future time. 

The third year field C now en- 
tered the rotation by planting corn, 
peas or rye, and field B was sown to 
oats and clover. Field A was now 
in fine condition for giving two crops, 
one for hay and one for the seed. 
When these crops were secured I 
plowed the field and sowed wheat. 
This grain was allowed to stand alone, 
no-additional crops being considered 
advisable.~- This gave the wheat full 
chance for a good yield the fourth 
year. ; 

The fourth year field C was sown 
to oats and clover. Field. B yielded 
its two crops of clover and in the 
fall was sown to wheat. Field A gave 
us our wheat, and was then plowed 
and soweu either in cowpeas for hogs 
or in rye for fall pasturage. 

This completes the rotation for field 
A and puts it in line for a second ro- 
tation the fifth year by planting 
corn, peas or rye. The other fields 
were followed up in regular order un- 
the ninth year, when we have 
made two full rotations in each field 
and our land is restored to its usual 
fertility. By this course I have had 
two crops each season, and at the 
same time supplied the elements for 
restoration. It required close atten- 
tion and careful work to make a suc- 
cess.. 

Smaller fields and more in number 
can be used in the same manner 
where farms are small or where the 
owner does not want so much of any 
On grain in any one year. 

If the farmer can be aroused to the 
great necessity of giving back to his 
land those elements which he has 
been taking away for the past half 
century our crop reports will not 
show the present great shortages. We 
blame unfavorable-seasons of drouth, 
heat or excessive moisture for our 
failures to reap good crops, when in 
reality the truth is our land is not in 
fit condition to stand these extremes 
and produce. grain. 

I know cornfields here’on one side 
of the public highway. that yield 75 








bushels per acre, when on the oppo- 


site side of the same highway the av- 
erage is net 25 bushels: Soil the 
same, weather conditions the same. 
Why not the yield the same? Simply 
because one man cared for his land 
and the other did not. 
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LAFEAN APPLE 


Apres one Be ye , 0 en 


Full Text of Measure Providing for Federal Regulation of the 
Packing and Grading of Apples--Now in Hands of National 
Conference of Organizations Interested in Apple Trade 


Through the courtesy of G. B. Me- 
Cabe, United States solicitor, depart- 
ment of agriculture, American Agri- 
eulturist is permitted to present here- 
with the new draft of the Lafean ap- 
ple package and grade bill. Several 
changes have been made in the bill 
since its introduction in the speciai 
session of congress in 1909, and at 
the request of the executive commit- 
tee of the national conference of ap- 
ple growers, shippers, jobbers and ex- 
porters, Mr McCabe has made this 
new draft, which Goubtless will be in- 
troduced substantially as it is at the 
present session of congress. 


The draft must have the approvai 
ef a committee which t composed of 
c. B. Shafer, chairman, representing 


the international shippers’ association, 
WwW. T. Mann, New York horticultural 


gociety, M. OY Tibbets, Wewatchee 
fruit growers’ association, William 
H. Bahrenburg, national league of 
commission merchants, N. G. Gibson, 
western fruit jobbers’ association, Ira 
Pease, New York fruit growers’ as- 
gociation, E. C., Tyson, Pennsylvania 
horticultural society, R. M. Eldon, 
Adams county (Pa) fruit growers’ as- 
sociation, W. J. Stanton, Illinois hor- 
ticultural society, and H. N. Duniap, 
fruit growers’ congress of the United 
States. 

The following is the. text of the 
measure in full 

Section 1. That for the purpose of 
interstate and foreign commerce 
the term “closed package for applies” 
shall apply te any barrel, ox, or 
basket in which the apples cannot 
readily seen or inspected. 

Section 2, That the standard 
closed packages for apples which 
shali be shipped or delivered for 
shipment in interstate or foreign 
ecommerce or sold or offered for sale 
within the District of Columbia or 
the territories are as follows: 


Capacity of Box and Barrel 


1, The standard box package for 
applies is a box having a capacity of 
not less than 2342 cubic inches when 
measured without distention of its 
parts. 

2, The standard basket package for 
apples is a basket having a capacity 
of not less than 2 cubic inches, 
when measured level full without dis- 
tention of its parts. 

3, The standara@ barrel package for 


apples is a barrel of the following 
dimensions when measured ‘without 
distention of its parts: Length of 
stays, 25% inches, diameter of head 
17% inches, distance between heads 


26 inches, circumference of bilge 64 
inches rtside measurement. 


Standards in Grading 


Section 3. That the standard 
@tades for apples which shall be 
shipped or delivered for shipment 
in interstate or foreign commerce or 
Which shall be sold or offered for 
sale within the District of Columbie 
er the territories are as~-follows: 

Apples of variety, which are 
Well erowr specimens, hand-picked, 
of good color for the variety, normal 
shape, practically free from imsect 
and fungous injury, bruises and other 
defects, except such a8 are neces- 
sarily aused in the operation of 
packing, or apples of one’ variety, 
Which are not more tham 10% below 
the foregoing specifications are 
Standard grads “U 8 Size A,” ‘tf 
the minimum size of the apples is 
2% inches in transverse diameter: 


or are standard grade “U 8S Size B,” 
if the minimum size of the apples is 
=% inches in transverse diameter: or 
are standard grade “U § Size C,” if 
the minimum size of the apples is 

2 inches in transverse diameter. 
Section 4. That apples in closed 

Packages shall be deemeil to be 
branded within the meaning ot the 
Pure food act in the following cases: 
1, If the package bears any state- 

ment, design, or device tnd 
that the package is a ee | 
tlosed package for apples, as herein 
defined, and the of the 
capacity 


less 
2 of this act 
standard closed box packages, or 
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standard closed basket packages, or 
standard closed barrel packages for 
apples, as the case may be. 

, If the capacity of the packago 
is less than the capacity prescribed 
by Section 2 of this act for standard 
closed box packages, or standard 
closed basket packages, or standard 
closed barrel packages for apples, 
unless the package shall be plainly 
marked on end and side, in the case of 
boxes, with the words “Short Box,” 
er with the number of cubic inches 
the box actually contains; or, in the 
case of baskets, with the words 
“Short Basket,” or with words or 
figures showing the fractional rela~ 
tion which the actual capacity of the 
basket rs to the capacity pre- 
scribed by Section 2 of this act for 
standard closed basket packages for 
apples; or, in the case of barrels, 
with the words “Short Barrel” or 
with words or figures showing the 
fractional relation which the actual 
capatity of the barrel bears to the 
capacity prescribed by Section 2 of 
this act, for standard closed barrel 
patkages for applies. The marking 
required by this paragraph shall bein 
block letters of size not tess than 
seventy-two point Block Gothic. 

3, If the package bears any state- 
ment, design, or device, indicating 
that the apples contained thercin are 
standard grade “U § Size A.” “U 8 
Size B,” or “U 8S Size C,” as the case 
may be, and the applies do not con- 


form to the requirements prescribed | 


by Section 3 of this act, for apples of 
the particular grade. 

4, if 
ment, design or device indicating 
that the apples contained therein are 
standard grade “U 8S Size A,” “U 8S 
Size B,” or “U 8 Size C,” as the case 
may be, and the package fails to 
bear also a statement of the name of 
the variety, the name of the locality 
where grown, and the name of the 
packer or the person by whose au- 
thority the ee ee packed and 
the kage marked. 

Section 5. That this act shali be 
in force and effect from and after 
July 1, 1910. 





White Diarrhea — Much research 
werk has been done in recent years on 
this disease, and at the recent annual 
meeting of the Connecticut state 
board of agriculture, at New Haven, 
¥. H. Stoneburn of the experiment 
station at Storrs reviewed the work. 
The disease appears to be mast prev- 
alent atnong artificially ‘hatched 
brooding flocks, although hen-hatched 
chickens are not immune, Although 
the investigations are far from com- 
plete, Prof Stoneburn submitted the 
following statements concerning the 
disease: The mother hen is the orig- 
inal source of infection of the chick. 
A certain percentage of chicks on in- 
fected farms have the disease when 
hatched. The disease may be induced 
by subcutaneous injection in chicks 
with poor cultures of the organism 
and transmitted through infected food 
supply. The mortality depends upon 
the virulence of the organism, the 
mode and time of infection, and doubt- 
less upon the vitality of the chickens. 
While a large percentage of infected 
chicks die under four weeks of age, 
some may survive the infection. 


Engiand’s Fgg Bill to foreign coun- 
tries is $3,000,000 monthly. In 11 





months of 1909, England bought eggs | 
in foreign countries to the value of | 


6,477,000 pounds sterling, a slight gain 
over the two preceding years. Russia 
secured more of this business than 
any other one country, followed by 
little Denmark, where the co-operative 
societies are so eminently successful in 
producing and shipping. 


Raises Champion Turkeys—At the 
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es . The Waterloo Boy has 
i all the Good Points that 
: go into any Gasoline Engine 


and it doesn’t take the up-to-date farmer long to discover them 
and their value to him. It is the number of practical features 
embodied in an engine that determines the degree of satisfaction it will 
1 give toits owner. All gasoline engines have some good points, or there 
| would be no sale for them and they would soon be taken off the market. 
Some engines have more good points than others, that’s why some 


engines are better than others. 
Gasoline 


Waterloo Boy tisince 


have all the good points that go into ine, besides many exclusive, patented fea- 
. tures that i: their eilelbncy and « p Aine sr “mabe them marvels of simplicity and wonder- 
fally economicel engines to operate. Tiat’s why we say the Waterloo Boy is the best engine 





a Waterloo Boy for less money than you will be asked for engines containing 
points we build into our engines. Besides we will send a Waterloo Boy to any 
larmer and let him try it for thirty days on his farm doing whatever work he has to 

ea’, t wer? ope return his money if after a month’s use he can- 
not pened out the good points for if he can’t see that it is the one and only engine that 
will give him complete satisfaction. 


Ati ” ee, when you buy a gasoline engine you had better be sure that the engine you get was 
iH ‘ ~made by a concerr that makes gasoline engines and nothing else. Our efforts are all directed 
Y toward making and keeping the Waterloo Boy the best engine in the world. We have 
} no other intereste—no side lines. 
iY Don’t you want to try a Waterloo Boy? Don’t you want to see how much labor 
i and time it will save you? Remember we are oBering you a free trial for 30 
U : days. _ Better write us today for our catalogue and free trial offer. 


i ; . Waterloo Gasoline Engine Company 
195 W. Third Avenue, Waterloo, lowa. 


You can ba 














ae . . 
ae What.is made once, is made forever, 
* if it’s made of concrete. 
3] aly Your regular help can easily mix concrete. Practically anything can be 
Ferd 4) made of it—watering trough, fence and gate-posts, run-ways, etc., a silo, 
barn or house. Once made there’s no more to do—no painting, no repairs, 
no replacing, for the older concrete is, the stronger it gets. 


fl . EDISON PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


is the practical farmer's favorite because it sells at the same price as other brands 
but, weight for weight, dimds more sand, gravel or broken stone, therefore goes 
hest and is consequently most economical, because it is 


i Uniformly 10% Finest Ground in the World 


We have some books it will pay you to read: 


‘*How to Mix and Use Concrete on the Farm.’’ 
**Concrete on the Farm.’’ 

**Silos and How to Build Them.’’ 

**New England and New Jersey Homes.”’ 


Le They are yours, Free for the asking. Send for them. 


& EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
is _ No. 923 St. James Building, New York 
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a Tf you will send $1.00 for one year’s subscription to 
ae you can have a copy of the HAND BOOK for 1910 
ae ead the announcement of it elsewhere. 
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Co-operative Experiences | 


Our -people co-operate in various 
ways. We have several. granges’ and 





| farmers’ organizations in the ‘county, 


and there is a good deal of buying 
done through. these channels.  Sev- 
eral farmgrs who are neighbors, also 
very frequently club together and _ or- 
der car loads of fertilizers and feeds 
direct from the manufacturers and 
wholesale houses. I[ ‘have often or- 
dered car loads of cottonseed meal 
direct from Georgia at a very reduced 
price for several of our dairymen. We 
do not, however, co-operate as much 
as we should. The disadvantages of 
co-operation are mainly that farmers 
will sometimes take their cash and 
join to make up an order while they 
owe a bill to the local merchant; then 
the merchant is often at a loss to 
know how to-purchase supplies to ac- 
commodate those he thinks ought to 
be his patrons. We cannot do with- 
out these country. merchants, and it 
Seems hardly fair. to ignore them 
when we have a big -pile of cash to 
spend. In buying large quantities of 
stuff we often neglect to take care of 
what we buy and in that way lose the 
profit—[E. P.. Thomas, Montgomery 
County, Md. 

Farmers of this section have organ- 
ized a stock company known as the 
Beamerville feed and supply company. 
It is composed of about 40 members 
Through this farmers purchase _ the 
larger part of their feed and a con- 
siderable quantity of implements and 
machinery. They are unable to pur- 
chase some of the feeds controlled by 
local agents, but can buy wheat, feeds, 
cottonseed meal and glutens. We are 
all very much pleased with the opera- 
tion of the company and heartily rec- 
ommend co-operation to farmers in 
other sections.—[W. D. Haggerty, Sus- 
sex County, N J. 

About all the co-operation done in 
this neighborhood is in buying 
through the grange. This organization 
is small, but we have purchased- 2 
good deal together, mostly seed, feed 
and groceries. From our experience I 
think that farmers can profitably co- 
operate to a much greater extent than 
they do. The grange, I believe, offers 
the best opportunities. Other socie- 
ties and organizations have started, 
but few of them have lasted. The 
grange has stood the test for over 40 
years and is steadily growing.—[T. G. 
New, Madison County, N Y 


Exchange Succeeds Second Time 


In his annual report W. H. Ingling, 
manager of the Monmouth county 
(N J) farmers’ exchange, writes in 
substance as follows: 

Weather conditions throughout our 
section during the growing season 
were against us, and operated to pro- 
duce results similar in character to 
those of 1908, only, if anything, a 
little worse. They reduced the aver- 
age yield of potatoes to about 50% of 
a crop, and the tubers generally were 
of inferior quality. There was also 
a like decrease in the yield of other 
vegetables. We began shipping celery 
April 12, asparagus April 24, and have 
been running some kind of produce 
almost continuously since then to De- 
cember 3, a period of nearly eight 
months. During that time we have 
handled 35 kinds of fruit and vege- 
tables. 

In a business such as ours there 
are always difficulties and annoyances. 
In some years they are worse than 
others, but all entail more or less loss. 
Many of the troubles might be avoided 
if goods were properly prepared for 
market. We have had some losses 
on sun-pricked potatoes. These might 
have been prevented by using more 
care in picking on the extreme hot 
days, but our principal loss and 
trouble was on account of the inferior 
quality of our potatoes. At the be- 
gining no attempt was made to grade 
them, but soon it was demonstrated 
that unless they were made a better 
run it would not be many days before 
it would be impossible to put them 
on any market; the trade would not 
handle such poor goods at any price 
except in very limited quantities. 

After much deliberation we con- 
cluded that there was nothing else to 
do but to assort and grade them as 
near as No 1 potato as possible. We 
succeeded in making them very much 
better, and were. able to hold our mar- 
kets fairly well under’ the circum- 
stances. Goods properly prepared for 
market are half sold; those poorly 
and improperly packed cause a direct 
and immediate financial loss, and will 
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also lose good customers and thet 
future business as well. Therefore 
it. always. pays the producer to pa 
his goods. in the best. manner. 

We’ have opened new- loading stad 


_tions at Newtown, Cranbury and Bors 


dentown; have loaded several cars 9 
round stock at Davis, Sharon an@ 
Cream Ridge, stations on the Unig 
transportation company’s line, an@ 
have shipped several cars Ms water. 
melons from Mauricetown, N J, and 
few cars of celery and oranges from 
Florida. 

Our membership has increased fron 
400 to about 550 during the year, ang 
our capital stock now is $31,275. We 
ought fo have $50,000 stock subscri 
to handle our immense business tg: 
advantage. PY 

We sent our inspector up in News 
York state to locate, examine and ars 
range for our seed potatoes. He suca 
ceeded in getting what is said to b@ 
the finest and best assorted lot off 
Giants ever brought into our county; 
and at a very low price. 

The exchange handled over 1406 
tons of fertilizer, and did a total busig : 
ness of over $508,550 on a_ capitatsy 
stock of only $31,275. The increas@ 
over the business of 1908 was $54,1408 
the gross profits $17,252; general exs 
penses $10,549, leaving a net profit a 
over $6700. It sold to 162 customers 
in 68 cities ef 12 states and one form 
eign country. Mr Ingling summarize 
the shipments as follows: 
Barrels and sacks potatoes .. ..2¢ 
Barrels apples 
Baskets apples 
Crates tomatoes 
Barrels pickles 
Barrels and sacks sweet corn .. 
Barrels squash 
















Crates asparagus (234,921 a 
Rae 9,78 
I NIE ooo Sods 0 kc cnaess 2 
Sg S.C e eee } 
Packages miscellaneous ...... 2,4 


241,731 
203,$ 


Total numbe r packages 1909 
1908 


1 ~ * increase 37, 


Shipping Produce by Trolley 


Cc. T. FOX 








Pennsylavania farmers, especialfj 
those near to cities, are realizing th 
beneficent results of trolley lines 
their communities. Much milk is b 
ing carried, and large consignments 6 
fruit and vegetables are also beiff 
transported by trolley. This is madi 
possible by the action of the last leg 
islature. 

Milk receiving stations are bei 
established along trolley lines, and 
Doylestown a union trolley freig 
depot is about to be erected, whig¢ 
will be used by several lines. Larg 
Shipments of country produce a 
going by trolley from Doylestown 
Philadelphia. Many farmers in th 
vicinity of Doylestown intend to tuf 
their attention to trucking. 

The Philadelphia and Haston, Phi 
adelphia and Newtown and Philade 
phia Rapid Transit electric railway 
which traverse a considerable portie 
of southeastern Pennsylvania, a@ 
doing a large freight business, th® 
farmers shipping most of their prod 
uce by trolley. 3 

Superintendent Lugar of the News 


town line is especially enthusiastié 
over the growth of the business. ; 
an interview he said: “We have 


gained ten new shippers of milk with 
in the past two weeks, and we an 
getting 1000 quarts of milk from o 
station alone. Farmers see that they 
can get more money by shipping 
the city than by selling to the cream 
eries. It is only the difficulty abovw 
keeping their milk sweet in summe 
that bothers them. 

“It will only be a few years befort 
farmers will comprehend the val 
of the troiley freight as a means 
shipping truck to Philadelphia 
other cities, and the scores of them 
will give up the raising of the larg 
crops and go into trucking. It mea 
the cultivation of smaller areas 
land and bigger profits. Commiss 
men, too, will soon be shipping 
trolley rather than making the lon 
driving trips, which force them to 
up in the ‘we sma’ hours.’ ” 





Foreign Trade in Poultry is sm 
owing to the enormous home demar 
upon supplies. England is a moder 
buyer. In 11 months of 1909 Engla 
purchased poultry in other countria 
to the value of 610,000 pounds sterliz 
of which more than a third rep 
sented Russia’s portion. 
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alfalfa. leaves, oi meal made into a 
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Misbranding Fur Skins slop with skim milk; this I think an : 
tS ; 1a exeellent feed for shotes: I like’ oil e 4 ; 
The greatest market in the wor meal as a protein feed; it stands at e eve e ea £ ur en 
for raw furs and skins is London. tne head of the list in my estimation, 
Complaint is made that among cer- 5+ you need something coarse, like ‘ . ‘ 

By t2t sears ane amrleading descrip, Cra, to make it-mix up with milk. Your lot is not a ‘happy one if you have to 
on wor oe oetiee< Je **P- Alfalfa leaves answer just as well and fi ; 
1d — rab Pa gag 5 ee pigs seem to relish them. I have fed Carry the burden of old-fashioned heating — 
T+ and garm . ne ~ ao nike . ‘ 

GMM ber of commerce has issued a warn- [ONG Shotts ang tamer e put falta which requires a tremendous amount of fuel 
mm : ‘riers, drapers and others . > . 

ay «(me to firtthe kinedom, giving a list 1#¥es and ofl meal. I feed about 1-5 to produce “but little heat, and constantly 
nd throusgno : So " Mmisdescrip- P°Und oil meal to each shote and as a aA 
1d = the mee adition « the Anke much milk and alfalfa leaves as will gets out of order. 
re. ssons. In eat ‘ ce 0 make a nice slop, feeding oil meal or ph 
-. a *4 aon gow he Doan adie combination at night and plenty of will lift that load off 
0 list, it is s é e rs kei 

inserted in fox and sable in order to “1m milk im the morning. RIGAN your shoulders. 
w  stiver fox; ‘This ‘influential give them about four good ears of J 
r: make § : ‘IY it x corn and they get considerable quan- RAD D IDEAL Boilersand 
7 trade body is endeavoring to weed tities of grain followin sattl I IATORS ILERS 
ro out these fraudulent practices. i id ae: % AMERICAN Radi 
* The following is a list of the most M/k @bout ten cows on an average, at roduce the maximum am f heat from 
of Sod” Geeeae: whee Sask ora Oe I have quite a lot of skim milk all ors produce m um ount o t 

Orn Oo § es s ; 
aaness labeled : pie m4 te Yeon neue. 3 rg to ers the fuel and do not get out of order. They save the 

: a ce all shotes e latter part o . a 

” “Real one sable Pig em March at about 225 pounds, getting heat for the rooms instead of letting the most of 1t. 
i> ple; “sable”—fitch, dyed; “bear’— ° / . . . j 
al ihe dyed: “fox’—-hare, ayea: ©0004 returns, and cleaning them up escape up the chimney, as is the case with old-fash-= 

goats, yea, es ee yee; before the spring litter needs atten- . P 
_ “lamb or broadtail’’—kids; “mink, a ioned heating methods. 
= sable or skunk’’—marmot, dyed; ; ry 
of “gable’’—mink, dyed ; ““beaver’’—opos- ADVANTAGE 11; The phenomenal success of IDEAL © 
rs sum, sheared and dyed; seal’’—otter, To Discuss Produce Markets—Next Boilers is also largely due to the fact that they are made in séc- 
re pulled and area: nae or —— week will see the annual meeting of tions so that even their largest parts can be carried’ 
3 = — gE =e rol the national league of comsmieuton through an ordinary size doorway. For this reason 
4 Saite dyed; ~“fox”—white hare. The’ grr Rt we ar 7 ae Ne? they can be quickly installed in old houses without 
3 , ° oni cr ER rong SE = z disturbing the occupants. No tearing up neces- 

7 methods of dealing with the trans- Too big a load. in fi i iieinind old af) 

_ Corn, Alfalfa and Oil Meal portation companies in securing rep- D Boh cary last,  BaMeeEr: 2; Of types 
32 M. S. MARTIN, SARPY COUNTY, NEB aration for loss and damage. The houses IDEAL lers can be erected, including the necessary piping and radiators, 
15 as sis n ee question of a federal law to govern without the necessity of removing the stoves or hot-air furnace until the new heating 
39 I nearly always breed from old or capacity and packing in handling ap- outfitis ready tofireup. For this reason IDEAL Boilers can be quickly installed in’ 

: mature sows, which I keep in good ples will also be a feature of the winter weather when the old, crude heaters get badly worn 4 

7 flesh to start with, raising two litters meeting. Attention will also be given or collapse. ‘ 
igs a year. Poland-Chinas are my the idea of federal legislation lookin 
” oS peas tome 3 one will nad toward hattortnte mr che ‘seeaiinsen IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for Hot-Water or Low- 
3  aeregee 5 lade ce iat alae ties f mas’ ht a y Lrg + f t Pressure Steam heating make the most scientific, simple, safest, 
a spond to prope! feeding as we as, oO weilgnts an measures; in act, Surest outfits for warming any building, large or email, OLD or 
1 and I believe better than, ahy other some of the members of the league new, FARM or city. IDEAL Boilers consume 
) breed It is my aim to bring the would like to see products sold by less coal (or cheapest screenings) to heat the’ 
— sows up in good flesh, which some the hundred pounds instead of the whole house than a stove consumes of expensive 
% would call fat, but by my way of bushel, barrel or crate; especially hard coal to heata few rooms. Every known 
u improvement and many exclusive features make 1 
i A te. 22 IDEAL Botter and 240 ft. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators the 
of %-in. AMERICAN oe most efficient and economical in the world, yet 
coving the over $25, nore our enormous volume of sales enables us to put ; Sa S 
pe ok en 7 pure the price within reach ofall. 
bought any. a le competent Why not at once drop your heating burden? 
+ a 1 ot ae et Find out about it anyway. Write, telephone, * 
labor, pipe, soon o 
which installation is extra and varies or call to-day for our book, “Heating Invest- 
+ —— a andother com ents Successful”—it tells much—it's free. 
Branches Write 
inal” /\MERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY  ,pep-as3 





The Climax of a 


Manure-Spreader Value— XN Sask | 


$Q3.50 Freight Paid WALA %: 


Value boosted—price dropped—on the —,4@%s * \ 
spreader that has led them all. in * ‘ 

quality for 17 years—that's ee opportunity this season. We jump years ea 

ahead again, with 19 improved features—all found on no other spreader td . : 

made. Yet, with increased facilities and the largest output in the business, % . 4A 

we slash prices, while increasing values. Others have always imitated . 

the old famous “American” as closely as they dare—even imitated the name 





HOW CONNECTICUT PACKS APPLES 


of fruit in Connecticut in 1909 was that of the state 


The finest display 


















pomological society at the state fair at Berlin. A large tent was filled to of our machines—that’s why we now call it “ Detroit-American.” But don’t t 
everflowing with choice specimens of Connecticut orchards. As in the past, | be by claims—get the books and compare. Note our offers— v2 > 
ic the bulk of the exhibit was plate display, but there was a little tendency 30 Days’ Trial—Cash or Credit ¢° : 
a toward package fruit. Pictured is that tendency. This package fruit, es- . Py a 4 ’ 
e. Pecially the boxes, attracted much attention. Get our proposition before you buy—see why others are ge excited, making +3. ee 
i , | wry soe he ee ont eros Be rte hes ee nittge =) at Care “Bs 

i hey ars« ctive § 'y even at s t eir makeshifts e iver to you, % z 

e feeding they a1 a tive and strong, — things as potatoes, cabbage, in Michigan, 50: in Indiana or Ohio, 00; in I Tilinols, $66.50; \: 
a and I keep them this way until far- beets, etc. in onsin, Iowa, Minnesota or Missouri, ; and these figurés ate for a 4 
y rowing time 8) t that is better than any one thought a spreader could be+the tapeawed=— sBte | 
e im gin 
: cunine inter I feed them the fourth Cuban Beef Imported—Four ship- Detroit-Am ao 
5 ae of alfalfa hay, skim milk Note ments, covering as many weeks, con- F 
* my = pee ors = > ae ~e * sisting of about 100 carcasses Of | Made in-allsises. More steel weed than in os 

gee TA age -_ ee a Ses dressed beef have been made from ony other 9 anders crater off Seests steel 4m : 
e Se apples, potatoes, , Cuba to N York city during No- e gate; simplest feed—6 changes, 4% 
. keeps them healthy and vigorous until — ag ¥ vd made from seat; the direct c hain drive 
f Deletes : ; : . vember and December. These are | —no gears; lightest in draft—all together 
: Ttrowing time. At this period I give said to be pioneer exports of beef special features. ° 
4 them the most attention The first P P ree Books—The best published on value of 
2 iT give nothing’ bat’ <-ater’s naa from Cuba to this country, and the | ure; how to spread, etc., ead and how to buy at the ; 
‘4 ee eae eg eS ee matter is attracting some interest. | Drieve.se jhe ram Senne: Did the finest tine of Ye 
s y one ear of corn and a little “mie beef is said to have been re- | Cultivators to, coupon or postal 
. ee milk, gradually increasing ceived with favor by. New York and AMERICAN HARROW co. ~ ; 5 Os 
7 val aghany- wiges- ten res e I — Prooklyn dealers, and is similar. in | gees ‘Hastings Street Detroit, Mich, - \ er 3H 
J they can i i a ee ye mm weight and quality to grass-fed range mi 4 
£ Pigs Seo seria ve Sc > “m3 rp cattle from the west. The Cuban car- 2 
; perly is very important, for casses. are reported to have sold at 





they 


once*scour badly when quite 6%, Pre “ . , 
sn . dis 4 to 7% cents per pound. The duty me send . 
i their <ousthoan mo . dae “th ng is 1%4 cents, but with the 20% reduc- A GRIMM SAP SPOUT FREE cpa, for 4 y ‘ 
¢ — find ‘there 18 tion to Cuba; this is réduced to $1.20 Grimm spoute‘are sold unde 





*Rothing equal to skim milk -for pro- 
ducing milk flow in sows. 

I have second litters to come the 
last of August or first of September, 


per 100 potinds. The question alive in |" %** no 8 ane ae SO ae eee “than any oiher.or ¥ will refund ¥ 


the minds of thé beef trade is, to 
what extent will this new business be 


oo 


Inout ‘average 


ce aes ie ; 





" > 
MOA handle them about @ie. samesase a pcre toe It is not taken seriously 
frst litter until weaned’. Then I let v : e,--. sok 
them follow cattle, feeding corn and “I saw your adv in A A,’ ee 
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» Handy Knives 


ae: —" os A real pocket-knife—an all- 

; round knife—must be ready for 
all sorts of work. No other tool 
is put to so many different uses. 
Yet how seldom do you get one 
that fills the requirements. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Pocket Knives 


are made to do all-round work. And 
there are Keen Kutter Pocket Knives for 
¢ lea biede. all sorts of work. For example: the large 
: : m  knii. here illustrated has a leather punch- 
blade, invaluable to farmers and horsemen. 
The edge is curled over so that when the 
knife is turned it cuts a clean hole. All 
Keen Kutter Pocket Knives 
are guaranteed. If not 
satisfactory your money will . 
be returned. If not at your 
dealer’s, write us. 
is Forgotten.” SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
—E. C. SIMMONS 


(Incerporated) 
Trade Mark Registered. =o, Tonis and New York, U. S. A. 
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LOVE Ree mee om 


—— 


Pat Recoliection of Qual- 
, 2 Remams Long After the 


os 
Si ata iieone! aaieiiie maneiel 


pas: 








7] than the rest of the U. 8S. 
} New York one Canada. Weare one of 
4 em and want your furs, 
sid Exporters Send t for ‘price listand and shi ship 

t 
f Co., 6 E. athe "St., 

Handle More (Desk 7), New York. 
= 
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ASURETY BOND 
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repaid on 60 days’ 
Prepaid on 00 Gaye Pras tial, Your Money 

The Sare Hatch is in a class by itself. 
It is the best machine built for hatching. It 
is the only Incubator that any reliable Bond- 
ing Company is standing behind. 







HE \ of 


yas . undreds are doing it with an Appicton Wood Saw, 
A Why not you? We make six styles—steel or wooden 
:; frames—and if desired will mount the saw frame on 












aa a substantial 4-wheel track on which you can also If you want to be sure of Incubator suc- 
<3 i% mount your gasoline engine and thus have a cess in severest weath.r, order 2 
et PORTABLE WOOD SAWING RIG Hiatel to-day and try Bake Gene 
* ia 3 Pre eneuenind in effective work and profitable Sure Hatch Incubator Co. 
‘ We make the celebrated Hero Friction Feed Drag Boxss Fremont, Neb. 
sou aies ani comaiete Hace of fend gtedem, coms 
; sheliers, corn busters, fodder cutters, manure spread- a 
a Te teee zeros wink, dak for oorFree & | SURE HAT CH eeemes 
Be = 
' y 
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LET US TAN 
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bargain i 
i America. S 
+6 or 4 Cylin- 
cia ders. 2 - 
> bouts and YOUR HIDE, 
a elive 
yi Wet: 3s or 9 H. P., Solid ot Pneumatic Tires. , Steer. 
be W: Catalog. mee z, Deer, _ any oat 
oS © aae Ril BE. Co, ' 3963 Morgan, St. Louis Be oa Pe Nie qtertons ond 
Pe eee 
Only ath puleen shies tags and instruc- 
Stump Puller | tions. We are the is custom fur 
actory ia the | t#nners of large wild and domestic 
: id ing their Seieeet stan be So week, 
“ ever. Ship three or more cow or herse 
Fo Crosby 3 the it both ways. We 
aol fer conte and ” do tasidermy 














Open Front Poultry House 


JOSEPH TOLMAN, PLYMOUTH ©O, MASS 





After eight years’ experience in 
poultry keeping with old-fashioned 
closed poultry houses and poor suc- 
cess, I decided that my fowls needed 
more fresh air both night and day. 
Working upon this theory, I took the 
windows out of some of the houses in 
the fall of 1903. The birds did so 
much better that I kept the windows 
out all winter. This caused a marked 
improvement in the health of both 
breeders and chickens. In the fall of 
1904 I planned and built my first open- 
front, fresh-air house. From the start 
it has been a great success. It taught 
me that fresh-air methods mean bet- 
ter, healthier, more profitable poultry, 
good hatches and big, sturdy chickens 
that live and thrive. Fowls housed in 
open-front buildings show practically 
no check in egg yield, no matter how 
severe or how sudden the winter 
changes, 

Fresh-air houses mean cheaper con- 
struction, more comfort, no ventila- 
tion to worry about, warmth in winter 
and coolness in summer, more eggs, 
better chicks and better profits. I 
believe them to be the best and most 
practical houses that farmers can use, 
since they save both in labor and 
money. Results count. Last winter I 
had an egg yield of 50 to 60% from 
a flock of 700 White Plymouth Rocks, 
all large, healthy, vigorous, fresh-air 
birds. Fertility in coldest weather 
held between 75 and 80%. The chicks 
hatched extra well and lived. 

Since advocating fresh-air methods, 
many of the agricultural colleges have 
advised open-front houses. Prof C. 
K. Graham, while at Connecticut agri- 


roost. The, 
just as much ar they do 
times, probably ever more. 
roosting quarters they kave to breathe 


at other 


impure air, and that means loss of © 


vitality and liability to disease. I con< 


sider an open front superior te the © 


need fresh air while there,.J 
In closed — 





curtain frent because as the latter | 


is much more complicated much. de- 


pends upon the judgment of the 
operator in using the curtain. i 
I use two sizes of houses. No ] 


accommodates 40 breeders, No 2 100. 
The large house is adapted especially 


for the large market-egg plants, [ 


also consider it ideal for the farmer 


because it saves much time and labor. = 


The small colony house is 10x16 feet; @ 


the large one 14x24 feet. 
door on the east side abqut half way 
between front and back ends. 
rectly opposite 
In the large house are two windows. 


I place a @ 


Di- 5 
the door is a window. @& 


The front or south side is open night @ 


and day, but is covered with 1l-inch 
mesh poultry wire netting. If the 
house is situated in a very bleak and 
exposed place I use only % or even 
%-inch net. This will keep out more 
of the drift snow than the larger mesh 
netting. 
Ample Sunlight 


Some poultrymen criticise the low > 


front of my poultry house, because 
they claim the sun does not shine 
far enough back. This is not so. My 


birds have improved a great deal in 


health during the last five years while J 


breeding in the open house. The win- 
ter sun in this house, which faces 
south or slightly to the east, shines 
into the building in December and 
January 8 to 1€ feet back from the 
front. It gets into the building early 


7 


in the morning and shines full until 5 


late in the afternoon. The west win- 
dow admits additional sunlight in the 


afternoon to the rear part of the 
building, thus giving sufficient sun- 
shine. 


During these years I have seen no 
improvement that might be made in 
building the house today over the way 











_ THE FRESH AIR POULTRY HOUSE 


cultural college, successfully wintered 
| White Leghorns in a small tent and 
had a goed egg yield, with no frozen 
combs and no sickness. Prof J. E. 
Rice of New Yerk state college says: 
“The open-air house has become a 
fixture in modern poultry husbandry. 
Without pure air in a poultry house 
a poultryman cannot stay long in the 
business unless he has a large bank 
account to foot the bills. Hens will 
do far better in coid, pure air than 














they will in warm, impure air. Fresh 
|air is of more importance than 
| warmth if we cannot have them both.” 
Open-Front vs Curtain House 

| Next to the tight or closed house 
is the curtain-front house, with a 
seratching shed. In this style one is 
obliged to provide a™~ combination 
biilding, which practically means two 
houses to each flock, an open-front 
shed and a closed roosting house. As 
the fowls during the greater part of 
the time are in either the shed or the 
roosting house, and must oceupy the 
latter at night, one has a house 
capacity equal only to the size of the 
reosting house, no matter how large 


it has all of the advantages of the 
closed house. These fowls spend a 
very. large part of their time on the 





the scratching shed may be. At night - 


Some 


ago. F 
have suggested a window across the ,7 


it was built two years 


front slope of the roof to the south, 
so as to let in more sun. This I don't 
advise, for the window would make 
the house much colder when the sun 
is clouded and also during the night. 
One of the strongest features of the 
house is that the temperature changes 
very gradually. 

As will be seen from the drawing, 
the building is a plain hip-roofed one, 
with a long pitch or front to the 
south. The one described herewith 
is 8x14 feet long. The roof and closed 
sides are of l-inch boards, covered 
with shingles, so that the east, west 
and north walls are tight. The eaves 
are about 4 feet from the ground and 
the peak slightly over 7 feet. The 
approximate cost of material for this 
house is $20. Et will include the items 
given below. Prices, 
vary with locality: 
= sq ft hemlock at = per M.. %. 


40 running ft feet one 57 run ning ft 2x3 joist 
108 ft, at $38 pes 
One window. 7: 





















of course, will 7 









should answer these questions before 
he begins to build: Am I giving my 
poultry enough fresh air? Could I 
get better results if the birds were 
upder more natural conditions? Did 
nature intend poultry to be housed in 
elosed houses? Why should I not keep 
400 or 500 hens, and make poultry one 
ef my best paying departments? Has 
not the open-air house sufficient ad- 
vantages over the closed house to 
make it worth while my giving it a 
thorough trial? 


The Eternal Feminine 








[Certain poultry men advocate nightcaps for fowls with 
large combs.—Poultry Papers.) 

Said a pullet, “I'll 

cut a big dash on 

The roost in thig lat- 

est new fashion— 


A nightcap for 
frost. 

Never mind what 
it cost. 


Hiow I long to put a 
big sash on. 
[M. G. K. 


The Long Island Duck Business 


F. J. OVERTON 








Growing ducks for the New York 
markets has become an important in- 
dustry in some, parts of Long Island. 
The business is confined principally 
to the south side on Great South bay, 
where the numerous ponds and inlets 
are advantageous to the success of 
this business. 

It was my pleasure to take a trip 
down there a few weeks since. 
Speonk is the center of the business. 


Here A. J. Hallock and the Oceanic 
duck farm are the largest growers. 
Mr Hallock produced over 250,000 
birds this season, while several others 
had from 10,000 to 50,000 each. The 
birds are hatched in enormous incu- 
bators in frost-proof houses, usually 
made of cement blocks, and steam- 
heated. They are then put into 
brooders, and when large enough to 
run about are allowed their freedom 


in fenced-in ponds, adjacent to the 
roosting buildings 

The birds are fed on corn, wheat 
and other ground grains exclusively, 
and when three or four months old 
are ready for the market, where 
they bring 75 cents to $1.25 a pair. It 
was formerly the custom to feed the 


birds on fish to within a week or two 
of marketing, but this practice gave 
the flesh a fishy taste,.to which the 
city duck eaters objected. The 


ranches are located generally near 
ponds, or on an inlet of the Great 
South bay. Handsome profits have 
been made and are still being made 
by those who have made a careful 
study of this industry. It re- 
quires considerable experience in this 
business, as there is a good deal of 
risk in getting the birds reared. 


New York Poultry Show of Age 


The New York poultry, pigeon and 





pet stock association celebrated its 
2ist anniversary last week at Madi- 
son Square Garden with a large and 
well-balanced show. 


Weak spots pointed out by Amheri- 
ean Agriculturist. in previous years 
have been strengthened and several 
improvements made, For instance, 


for the la t five ears or more the 
water fowl and the turkey classes 
have been poorly, even very poorly, 


filled, considering the stupendous pro- 
portions of th« was a whole. This 
year the entries were not only more 
numerous, but the .quality of stock 


was fully up to the high standard of 
former years. 


sh 


FE _ Another improvement was the plac- 
ng of the water fowl in the balcony, 
where they not only made less noise 
because they were less disturbed, but 
were displayed to far better advan- 
tage than under the balcony or mixed 
in with the chickens, as at former 
shows. The main floor was left for 
fowls, displays and commercial ex- 
hibits. Nor was there an inch too 
much space, 

Never has New York, and probably 
the United States, seen such a mag- 
nificent display of pigeons. * The 
Whole of one side and one end of the 
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The Cyphers lcebutert: 
fo From we start) 





























great garden was filled. Over 1900 
entrjes were made of pigeons. : 
As usual, the American classes of 
fowls were far in the lead. Out of 
the total of about 2300. single entries 
they had nearly one-half, or 1006. 
White Wyandottes and Barred Plym- 
outh Rocks were the most populous 
classes; they had 154 and 153 birds, 
respectively. White Plymouth Rocks 
came next among the Americans with 
116. Several other domestic classes friend, t 
were also strong, notably. Single and Pate a aS 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, with mon—over pages and over 1,200 
83 and 63, respectively, Columbian photographic pictures showing you— 


Wyandottes 73, and Buff Plymouth 


a 5 Old T 
Next to the Americans came the re. 


Mediterranean classes, Single Comb 


White Leghorns leading with 129 en-_ Incubators 


tries, Black Minorcas 94, and Single 








Away — Best 
Ever — Send 
Your Name 
oday 

E SURE to raise chickens this year— 


and I ask you, old friend or new 
Oo send me your name early 
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beatit sbies| no vt no entiation ‘roubles 
sence thiest chicks. 


It u the best ‘ 











Comb Buff Leghorns 838. The English y the freight to you east of the 
classes had 325 entries, more than a Roc es 8 Se pee 
third of which were of Single Comb who knows how to ra 9b chihenb ~troan 
Buff Orpingtons, 96; Single Comb a pocge empertene Steet F 
, 7 ’ 4, rusty” s simple and sure— 
Black and White Orpingtons followed California. Redwood — Asbestos-and- 
with 76, and 71, respectively. Among Metal-Encased 
the Asiatics the Light Brahma was, Sveey part made for Rg ena g 
ca » ¢ ’ me S superfluous make quick shipments. ~ . 
oo seual, prqtominant, wih St oe Don't pay two prices. Buy direct from Stickney GasolineEneine 
tries, more than a third of the total me no matter where you live. ARE THE BESI 
145 entries. Bt So Batches Searantesd. S..- — 
Trusty” runs itself and pays for ecause they 
Among the water fowl classes itgolt most quickly of all. r the Vest cooling system, th the 
ducks were most prominent with 106 beginn maemo ane See Te Ghat over sense tion and the best governor, 
: 2 Pow rere ‘ ‘ mners and experienced poultry rais- 
entries, 54 of which were Indian Run ers have proved 


ners, 20 Rouens, and 16 Pekins, The 

























51 geese entries included 19 Toulouse, 10-Year 

11 Embden and eight White Chinese. Guarantee 

Of the 74 turkeys, 26 were Bronze 40,60 or . 

and 23 White. F ab ( har lesA Sti¢ kney Compa 
Making Most of Manure—I spread > ae Se 

manure on my corn land in the winter FES Better 

as quickly as it is made. In the ys ches ELECTRIC &: Handy ” Weanall 

spring I plow very shallow for corn, fi Quaranteed Wheels, . 

shallower than the following year, Consider the cost to you this year. Seve your siren a th es with the low 

when the land is plowed for oats and Investigate my 1910 i old "r rusty” oe af No ‘shrink no cote aad 

seeded a Thi ‘ing’ > cubator ore you buy. y price w widths of tire. 20to 0 inch wheels. Send for 

seeded down. This brings the manure he fo to you—something below $10, log of up-t tet cate 

up for the seeding, and as I use good anywhere you live—freight prepaid east 

seed I get a good stand. If I have of the Rockies. Send your oa for 

any more manure than I need it is | my book today. 1'll answer quick. 

put on the meadows very thinly. I 

find that a good piece of meadow will 





do enough better by getting a very 

light coat of manure to make this | 
pay. Poor land will do much better 
to he top-dressed. The manure is 
drawn out partly from the stable to 
some field or other on the farm.—[E, 
C. Isbell, Cattaraugus County, N Y. aa save you money. 
be materials in our 








Now is the time to 
| Pp our poultry 





Frozen Mutton Industry—During 11 | 
months of 1909 England imported 478 |! 
million pounds of frozen mutton of 
which nearly 60% came from Aus- ! = 
tralasia.. The, figure named shows —SS 2 posta Zi cataiow. 
something of an increase over one and Ec 
two years earlier. -In .11 months of 
1907 Australia alone shipped to Eng- 
land. 79 million pounds of mutton. 
The government of Victoria operates 
a large refrigerating plant, where beef | 
is frozen for %-ce t per pound, mut- 
ton %-cent, a minimum charge of 24 
cents per carcass being exacted. 














W. MANN CO.,80x10 MILFORD, MASS. 


51G CUT .: ESTER Leas 
QUAKER CITY $5, eTee sa. | 




















FEED GRINDING MILLS 
11 Sizes—22 Styles 


PRICES —_—ainnnagas 


our name for our Big Book and then own the prepared products, less trouble~ 

S Wer d's Standard Grinder of 40 years’ success, on our more satisfactionand more profit from 

big cut price to you, this season, direct from the factory. your investment. We want you to sce 

No extra charge for 1910 improvements—Grinds fastest— that a Quaker City Mill has the widest 
Takes least power—Can be easily run by hand—Always range of usefulness—that it is the best 
ready—Saves price in adapted to 


short time—Grinds soft, all kinds of 
wet of dry ear corn— Sent to You for Free Trial f:rie" grinding — sof 
shelledcorn—all grains, rom and wet corn as 
separate or mixed— Send No Money ; aaa ab We ts Ohcose trom well as dry. 
grinds coarse, medium Let us quote you 
or the finest table meal. We have cut out Jobbers, Retail . prices first. Let us tell you first how big a cut in 
Dealers, Middlemen of all kinds. We come directto you the price teyou our direct-selling plan means, 

this year, the user, and offer you, on the most liberal terms Although er City Mills have added improvements 


you could wish, the best grinder built and at the factory rog cm for 1910, which put them still farther ahead Ot any other 
We need hardly argue the quality of Quaker-City mills—although pd nln pai lng od pny than before 































Ther. vy been the P caer wet peed 40 years. anise 4 Ct. _— wey joe J ae Got ‘rele for less, 

es, we are offering to send one to you on with- o 
out trying in any way to tie you up to eeping it if it isn’t pac pote dng he We ask you try the m fo egvanse, Bo L 4 
satisfactory. “Claims” are a drug onthe market, Wewant 4 8 proposition as 70 as you m any Eickedanies atalenen 
you to see that Quaker Quality means faster grinding, better we offer better could get fro us prove it at our expense. 

















Yeubo tes er stone done, and We Pay the Freight. Wethe 


41 FILGERT PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














You can’t afford to farm, — 
implements ever inven to. prepare 
3b terrmeigg = There are over two million Planet Jrusers. Strong « 








A “se apinatae They are » the 
the for big results Gig 





a come -—neeueame 
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SEEDS 


It tells you facts, and-w 
DEAL. ‘Just drop a 


Gapeey' er city. FORREST SEED 





save money, 
Veay ona eee aiteens in buying your seeds ia 





at ONE-HALF 
City Seedsmen Prices ! 


send catalog of seeds--It's 
ant ae a Sullatee goa a guscadieee 


CO., Box 37 Cortland, N.Y. 





ORDER THE SEEDS FOR 


Me ag NOW 
Sue bal canny. 


special offers.” Buy 


and save shaweame 





— o! 

wale hantee Sent me poemid wt with, a> 
. “Don't dela: ont 
Mulberry Si, es fewnee Bd 








Tomatoes Scea 








BIG SEED BOOK FREE 


REST NEW CROP GROWN SEEDS 
IN THE WORLD AT FARMER PRICES. 


GARDEN SEEDS 1S NOW READY. i 
is FREE to you. A postal card will bring 
it to your door. Write for it today; sso 
send the eddress of your neighbors who 
buy seeds. Address, 





SEN. RATEKIN'S SEED HOUSE, 
ss’ SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
ON FREE TRI! 
aT ady ws owt 
acy: 
oem years. Pay when 


HURST SPRAYER 
ai ae 
Zag Stet 





“BEST INTHE WORLD 

pee BELOW ALL OTHERS 
ive alot of new sorts for 

Ps with every order I fill. 

Grand Big Catalog 

® iilustrated with pe 

700 engravings of vege 

and flowers. Send yours = 

your neighbors’ addresses. 

AWAY, Rockford, Illinois 


VICKS Gunsere TSt8 


GUIDE for 1910 
ity on what, how, when and where to plant. Sent FREE 


Just issued. As always, the author- 
JAS. VICK S SONS, 434 Main St, ROCHESTER N.Y. 



















When You Write i this ral Oat 
biiatlenrs ecto, 


$ 
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101 E. Pratt St. 


In 80 Days! 


raise I X L Tomatoes. 
at 35¢ to wt 2 dozen? 


Pho) npat gn 


on an “yields half bushel. d about 
this Rin coe TD ‘Tomatoes on pages 3 and 4of the 
Seed Book, Plant Bolginno’s 

et et der Gnd ey ely 4 
fits. Bolgiano Select Seeds have been 
Eimons fer x years—fure, tested and guar- 


nieed. now to investi izate and ——e 
figgest crops for x97. Postal b 
Place no order till get it, Then you will 
understand why *“Bolgiano’s” 's”” are best. 


J. BOLGIANO & SON, 
Baltimore, Md. 


What Even Sowing Means 
Even.sowing means even growing, 
even ripening and proper grading of | 
the grain, The feed of a grain drill, 
as well as the furrow opening devices, 
| are of great importance, Some styles 
| of furrow openers are best adapted to 
| one kind of soil and some to others, 
The Farmers’ Favorite Grain Drill, 
manufactured by The American Seed- 
ing-Machine Co., Incorporated, Spring- 
field, Ohio, is positive in its sowing of 
all known. seeds, both large and small, 
as well as all kinds of fertilizers. It 
is a decided success in all parts of the 
| world where grain is raised. It is 
| made in large variety of styles and 
| sizes, fully and honestly guaranteed 
| to do the best possible work. Wher- 
ever you live or whatever your sced- 
ing conditions may be you can get a 
Farmers’ Favorite Drill that will do 
your work as you want it done. Send | 
to the manufacturers for their Farm- | 
ers’ Favorite catalogue, and go to 
your local implement dealer and in- 
sist on seeing the Farmers’ Favorite. 











TESTED AND PROVEN 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
Stand for Purity . The result 
of 37 years’ experience in testing, and 
roving the best. Our GARDEN. AN 
kano AL for 1910 tells all about them. 
Mailed tree te who write for it. 


JOHNSON SEED COMPANY, 


217 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
All the best vai 


Cabbage Seed «= 
SS ee bee and finer! es | 








Bil about it and Perd's Hound Seeds 0 ofall kinds. W rite rite today 
FORD SEED CO., Dept.42 Ravenna, Che. 





FRUITS AND 


ee ad et ae 


' vantageous. 


| denitrification appear. 


| én the soil, 


|! ter of soil fertility. 
| ashes, leaves from shade trees, kitchen 
| slops and garbage, 
' the chicken yard and farm, 


Keeping Up the Soil 


E. D. HERBERT, ILLINOIS 


= 





A good way ‘of maintaining soil 
fertility is by cutting up all refuse, 
such as oats stubble, cornstalks and 
weeds, just before plowing in the 
spring, then working down into the 
ground with the disk. This not only 
increases the plant food in the soil, 
but loosens up the top layer and acts 
as a mulch, preventing evaporation. 


| The disk goes down much deeper than 


the harrow, and consequently is ad- 
When th plow turns the 
ground over, this fertilized upper sur- 
face is placed several inches down, so 
that there is uo loss of humus by 
wind or by the action of the sun. 

I find in my own experience that it 
is not advisable to plow year after 


| year with the same kind of an imple- 


ment and to the same depth... If a 
sulky plow is used the soil in the fur- 
row is apt,to be compacted more or 


| less, and the same is true, to a certain 


extent, with the walking plow. The 
Share acts as a -wedge, turning over 
the upper layer, and necessarily 
presses against the bottom of the fur- 
row. Now if the depth of plowing 
can be varied somewhat, the packing 
will not be repeated year after year, 
and a layer which is almost im- 
pervious established, preventing the 
free circulation of water. This circu- 
lation of moisture is especially impor- 
tant when it is remembered that plant 
food can only reach the roots when 
in a weak solution, 

In the south, where the rainfall is 
much greater than in northern Illi- 
nois, the growth of weeds among the 
crop is of much less consequence. 
Here on our farms the growth of 
weeds is one great reason of crop fail- 
ure because of the large quantities -of 
water used. 


Use the Harrow Freely 

The failure to use the harrow freely 
and frequently is also a source of 
decreased crop yields: In my own 
experience I find that I do not spend 
enough time in harrowing in order 
to make a good seed bed. With a 
good seed bed germination is more 
complete, and the preservation of 
moisture greatly assists growth. I 


| find also that the use of the harrow 


on growing crops until they reach 
considerable size is of the utmost im- 
portance. Sometimes it seems as 
though I were injuring my corn, rye 
or potatoes, but I never stop for that. 
The results at harvest always con- 
vince me that the practice I follow of 
harrowing often is a good one. 

im my experience also a most potent 
factor in maintaining the fertility of 
the soil is the covering up of a large 
supply of humus or black organic 
matter. This can best be accomplished 
by plowing under large quantities of 
vegetable matter, such as standing 
crops of rye, clover or applications of 
coarse manure. 


Haul Manure as Made 


I usually haul out my manure. as 
fast as it is made; at any rate the 
manure where animals are tied in 
stalls. From the sheep or calf stables 
I havi it out as soon as any signs of 
Tt is all taken 
directly to the field and spread evenly. 
This is done during the entire yéar, 
except perhaps from June to August, 
where fields are producing crops of 
grain. The denitrification is easily de- 
tected by the odor of escaping am- 
monia, and when this appears the 
work should be done at once. 

Of course, manures have to decay 
but the process is some- 
what slower, and the escaping am- 
monia is absorbed by the soil, 

In my opinion, the waste material 
about the farm must be saved. This 
will stop the chief leaks in the mat- 
Save all wood 


sweepings about 
rotting 
wood around the wood yard, bones 


| left from butchering and from the 


table. This, with the sale of as little 
phosphorus as possible, in the shape 
of bran, grains, etc, will assist greatly 


VEGETABLES 


in keeping up the productive capacity. 
of the land. By purchasing a little’ 
pulverized rock phosphate to use in 
the stable the chemical elements of 
the soil will not be decreased appre- 
ciably. 


ovens Metaaeine Irrigate 


c. T. Fox 








The farmers in some sections of 
southeastern Pennsylvania are prepar- 
ing to organize irrigation companies. 
Mountain streams which have never 
before been utilized are to be har- 
nessed and made to serve good pur- 
poses. . The Swatara creek, which 
rises in Schuylkill county and flows 
through Lebanon and Dauphin, will 
have a number of dams constructed 
upon it. 

One of these dams will be near Pine 
Grove, for the irrigation of farms in 
the southern section of Schuylkill 
county. Until a few years ago the 
owners of farms in that locality never 
gave a thought to the watering of 
their crops, but the drouth that has 
occurred every summer, commencing 
in 1907, has convinced them that it is 
very risky to depend only on the nat- 
ural rainfall. 

Immediately north of Pinegrove, 
however, a big fight is developing 
among the corporations for control of 
the water sheds on the mountain tops. 
The digging of artesian wells on the 
Broad mountain is objected to by the 
companies that have constructed res- 
ervoirs there, for fear that the arte- 
sian wells will drain the surface sup- 
ply as well as the springs far beneath 
the earth’s surface. It is predicted 
that protracted litigation will be the 
result of these disputes. 

It is expected that the Swatara creek 
will be dammed at Sand Beach, in 
Lebanon county, two miles above 
Union Deposit, by M. 8S. Hershey, the 
owner of the town of Hershey, who 
wants to irrigate his dairy farms, as 
well as to utilize the power that the 
jam will afford for generating electric- 
ity, whereby a sufficient current can 
be supplied for running his entire 
chocolate plant at Hershey. Mr Her- 
shey now owns all the land on both 
sides of the Swatara creek from Union 
Deposit northward for a distance of 
four miles. 

Robert J. Walton, who owns all the 
land on both sides of the Swatara 
creek, from Union Deposit southward 
to Hummeilstown, a distance of three 
miles, will build a dam and construct 
an irrigating plant for the watering of 
his apple and peach orchards. He is 
planting 20,000 trees, and already his 
several large orchards in the vicinity 
of Brownstone. A reservoir will be 
established on a high point, where 
water from the Swatara creek will be 
stored for supplying Mr Walton:s new 
town of Swatara Heights. 


Fresh Air for. Cattle—My practice 
for some years has been to turn my 
cattle out twice daily to water, and in 
pleasant weather leave them out for 
an hour or more each time. This 
gives the best possible opportunity to 
cleanse and air the stable, and is the 
simplest and most natural way of get- 
ting the fullest possible benefit from . 
sunshine and air: I think the tend- 
ency of practical men is toward more 
outdoor life for their dairy herds, un- 
der proper conditions, of course. In 
the winter I take the chill off all 
water given to my stock by using a 
small tank heater.—[F. B. Keeney, 
Alleghany County,.N Y. 


Disking Alfalfa Doubtful Success— 
The disking of alfalfa ficlds does not 
prove a success in Kansas, where re- 
sults for three consecutive years gave 
a slightly decreased yield from disked 
than from undisked fields. The ma- 
nuring of land preceding its seeding 
to alfalfa is shown to be highly bene- 
ficial, however, as an application of 
about ten tons of well-rotted barnyard 
manure to the acre resulted in an in- 
crease of 25% in the number and of 
nearly 300% in the hight of the plants 
éver that obtained from similar land 
not manured, 





We have a small dairy of about W 
cows, mostly Jerseys, and sell milk, 
cream and butter. The manure from 
this herd is stored under shelter and 
applied with a spreader to wheat and 
young grass. We think that best re- 
sults are secured by this method of 
applying.—[{S. V. Wheeler, Hambien 
County, Tenn. 











| WALKS AND TALKS 
ON THE FARM 


The Cow and the Man 


nae — 


Ki 





I am asked by a New York dairy 
farmer for suggestions about feed for 
his Holstein cows. He produces milk 
for the New York market. He wishes 
to use liberal quantities of corn and 
cob meal and some oats. His prob- 
lem is to combine with these such 
purchased foods like mixed feed or 
bran or gluten or cottonseed meal as 
will make a satisfactory ration. For 
a roughage he has good corn stover, 
mixed hay and sorghum. 

With lots of corn -stover, sorghum 
and mixed hay (and if with these 
some silage and clover could be had) 
the ideal roughage backing for eco- 
nomical milk making would be pro- 
vided. As the home supply runs, 
there is an abundance of carbohy- 
drates, but a wee bit only of protein. 
This won’t do. Protein in some other 
food must be secured. The corn cob 
meal is lacking in protein about as 
much as the roughage feeds are. 
Right here let me say that I believe 
we ought to make some changes in 
our farm factories in order to manu- 
facture the protein foods just as we 
now do the carbohydrate foods. Not 
all, perhaps, but certainly a good 
part of them. Alfalfa and clover will 
do the stunt. Not only the New York 
dairy farmer, the Pennsylvania 
dairy farmer, the Ohio dairy 
farmer, or the southern dairy 
farmer, but every man who raises 
live stock must look to the pro- 
duction of protein on his own farm 
so as to get a fairly balanced ration, 
without having to resort to expensive 
feeds that come from the mill and 
store. 

At present prices, on the basis of 
protein content, cottonseed meal is 
the cheapest feeding stuff on the 
market. I have fed dairy cows for a 
good many years, and at times have 
found it advisable to sell corn and 
oats, although home raised on the 
farm, and to get in their place cot- 
tonseed meal. You may think ‘this 
strange, but it is good, common sense. 
There is no reason why any one of 
us should get wedded to any partic- 
ular feeding stuff. If you or I can 
sell corn and oats at good, high prices 
and can buy cottonseed meal or lin- 
seed meal or gluten meal, and in ex- 
change get something to boot, it is 
to our profit to do so. 

Without knowing all the details of 
our friend’s problem, I cannot ad- 
vise definitely as to whether I would 
sell the corn and oats in this partic- 
ular case or not. But I would use 
from two to four pounds of cotton- 
seed meal a day in connection with 
the other feeding stuffs and would let 
the cows have all of the roughage 
they will eat. Good, big Holstein 
cows can take care of three to five 
pounds of cottonseed meal a day 
without any injury whatever. My ex- 
perience with this feeding stuff goes 
through a good many years, and I 
have fed it continuously day after 
day and month after month without 
a break, and have never yet had the 
Slightest injury from its use. Of 
course, as the cows approach calving 
time the amount of cottonseed meal 
is to be cut off. indeed, I like to 
feed bran or some feeding stuff 
rather rich in mineral elements two 
or ghree months previous to the calvy- 
ing period, so as to give an abun- 
dance of this material both to the 
mother and offspring. I believe, 
therefore, that by giving these cows 
all the-corn stover and mixed hay 
they will eat, with sorghum spread 
through the period as convenient, 
and then to use three to five pounds 
of cottonseed meal a day, together 
with corn cob meal and oats, very 
satisfactory results will be. secured 
by -this line of feeding, and it won’t 
be expensive, either.—[C. W. B. 
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“I saw your adv in A A.” 








“ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


Returns from Strawberries 


H. I, EDSON, HAMPDEN COUNTY, MASS 





An article in a recent issue by &@ 
Maine fruit grower telling how $1000 
was cleared from a little more than 
an acre of strawberries under the 
most favorable conditions suggested 
that I state briefly the results of con- 
ditions not so favorable. We had 
raised berries for a fancy trade for 
several years, and in 1906 set a small 
bed, about four-fifths of an acre, on 
half heavy and half medium loam. 
The land was in good tilth, but con- 
tained patches of witchgrass, which 
added to expense of hoeing and re- 
duced the yield materially. 

On the heavy land we set Sample, 
Haviland, Stephen’s Champion, Gandy 
and William Belt. Warfields, poi- 
lenized with Senator Dunlap and 
Splendid, were set on the medium 
land. These plants were bought of 
two well-known dealers, but from 
one they came heated, because of im- 
proper packing, and from the other 
the William Belts were not true to 
name, being as opposite as possible 
and still be berries; practically worth- 


less, From a few scattering plants | 


of the genuine we picked a quart con- 
taining only 18 berries. 

The Warfield, although discarded 
by many, gave us the most quarts, 
with Haviland, Sample, Senator Dun- 
lap and Stephen’s Champion ranking 
in the order named. The Gandy, 
which had usually been profitable 
with us, for some reason failed to 
bear even as well as common, and the 
Splendid was not worth picking over. 
Thus one-fifth of the bed produced 








practically nothing, partly because of | 


the selection of poor varieties and 
partly because some laborer in the 
nursery made a mistake. 

To cap the climax, I was unable to 
secure pickers enough to handle the 
crop properly, as it ripened very fast 
and all kinds at th me time. The 
market was full of berries, so the 
price averaged only 6.7 cents per 
quart. The following is a summary 
of accounts: 

Preparing land $6, 6100 plants $20, 
setting plants $6, 1000 pounds com- 
mercial fertilizer, $19; three loads 
stable manure $3, 120 bushels hen 
manure $15, hoeing four times $32, 
mulching and removing part $11, total 
cost to raise 4-5 acre $112. Packing 
shed, carriers and tickets cost $5, 
berry boxes $9, picking 4529 quarts $90, 
sorting $27, superintending and sun- 
dries $15, marketing $20; cost of pick- 
ing and marketing $168, making total 
cost of $280. The 4529 quarts berries 
brought $302, 2500 plants $7, making 
total receipts of $309. The net gain 
on 4-5 acre was $28; the cost per 
quart to raise was 2.5 cents, to 
pick and market 3.2 cents, or a total 
cost per quart of 6.2 cents. 


Bud or Graft Apple Trees 


M. B. CUMMINGS, VERMONT AGRI COLLEGE 








I wish to set out an apple orchard, 
but cannot tell which is the more 
preferable, young trees grown by 


budding from the whole root, or by | 


root graft. Will you advise me in 
the matter? I am told that in root 
graft main root is divided, thereby 
getting more trees from the one root. 
Is there any danger of grafted trees 
or roots dying at an earlier age be- 
cause of hollow trunks than from 
the budded roots? Will you also give 
me the names of some reliable furs- 
erymen whose trees come true to 
name?—[j[H. W. Goodell, Vermont. 
I may say that I think there is 
comparatively little difference in gen- 
eral effects by budding from the 
whole root or by root grafting. Both 
operations are quite commonly prac- 
ticed by the large nurserymen of the 
country. So far as I know, there 
have been no experiments which 
would demonstrate that either meth- 
od was superior. If the operation is 
properly done, good, healthy, vigor- 
ous material used, and proper after 
care is taken, there should be no dif- 
ficulty whatever in getting good 


ae 
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to Your Farm 
Some fertilizer manufacturers mixed goods as he may have on 
may tell you that they will sell you hand at the close of the season, 
potash cheaper than we will. We You know how it has been in 
are offering carloads for cash direct the past. If you are contracting 
from the German mines to the for other fertilizers, be sure that 
buyer at the lowest price ever the contract requires delivery of the 
quoted. If any one offers itto you potash at the same time with or 
for less than our price, before ac- before the delivery of the other 
cepting his offer be sure that the goods. Do not accept the other 
manufacturer signs acontract with goods until the potash is delivered. 
you absolutely guaranteeing deliv- Do not depend on the assurance of 
ery of poiash salts and not some _ the salesman. Write it in the con- 


substitute in the POTASH PAYS tract. It will pay 


shape of such you to do so, 
For particulars and prices write to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Continental Bldg., Bultimore 


This shows the H. “Pp. 
Spramotor arran for 
spraying potatoes, three 
nozzles to a row and four 
rows, two spraying from 
the sides and one from 
the top, adjustable as te 
height and width up te 
40-in. rows. Nozzles ab- 
solutely will not clog. 12- 
gallon air tank, automatia 
f and hand controlled; 100 
ibs. pressure guaranteed 
with 12 nozzles open. An 
acre can be sprayed in 20 
minutes. Has agitator 
clean-out pressure relief 
into tank, and nozzle pre« 
tector all under control 
of the driver from seat 
For 1 or 2 horses. Fitte@ 
for orchard, vineyards 
and grain. This ad. will 
not appear again in thia 
paper. 


A. H. HEARD, 1309 Erie St, Buffalo. 


Free and Clear to Your 
Depot on 30 Days’ Trial 


NO MONEY DOWN—NO CONTRACT 
Tite tty money-maker fs yours, for 90 days’ use, anyway, 
where you live, without a penny of expense to you. 

Tileay a pay the freight. I don’ > He any money in advance 
il wantis your 
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it, pay 


Then, if you want to fe 
‘price—on easy terms. think you’ le - yi for = — 










If you want the Best it is 
Seeds That Grow! 12", row-wch ss 
you can rely upon to pro- 
duce the Choicest Vegetables and’ Most Beautiful Flowers, you should try 
presex Sreps! We shall be pleased to mail you, upon my re 
e’s New Annual for 1910,—long known as “The Leading American 
Sead G Catalog.” The first edition is more than four hundred thousand copies, 
and yet it is too expensive a book of 178 pages to mail unsolicited except 
to our regular customers. With elegant colored plates and hundreds of illus- 
trations from nature it tells plain 
truth and is a Safe Guide to success W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


in the garden. Do you want a meg 
If 80, send your address to-day to Philadelphia, Pa. 
















Dibble’s Farm Seed 
Catalog for 1910 


ear devoted strictly to Farm Seeds is now read foe 
distribution on eis a Ae) han AA. ny ifustrated with are es en Ce feah seer Seeds a 
th u photo, ic re uctions 0) 
: ve are  hendenaae in or Pare Seeds. Have over 1200 acres in our reed ed Farms 
and ship direct from our Farms to yours. 
Potatoes, Corn, Oats, Barley, Alfalfa, Clover and Grass Seeds at the lowest 
pote rices consistent with highest possible quality. 
ogis Free. Address 


‘EDWARD fF. DIBBLE, Seedcrower, Honsoye Falls, N.Y. Box A. 
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THE FARMERS FORCE 
MaDeBY 
HEC AS Fors E WORKS 
NAC MICH 
omen PENDING 


and vice cs 


Poultry Feeding and Fetvoniaty 
Compiled by G. B. FISKE. A handbook 
the standard and improved methods of feeding Pa 
po all kinds of - poultry, covering 
including chickens, broilers, 


‘ys, 
ditions and for different petpome. Tiustrated. 160 
pages 5x7% inches, Clot vee 

ORANGE prament COMPANY, 
439 Vafayette Street, New York 





Fas 1 WEL PAY ee 


vis tae ine b blowers. Be oe here D 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE s: eure 


—~ fo: 
Sineranett 


‘SPECIAL WINTER OFFER ye peri Paruert 


n carloads 
offer may not areas again te to-day Send 
6tamp for catalogue 0 and testimonials, 


G. A. S. FORGE WORKS, Saranac, Mich. 





SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
On Editorial Page. 





kinds. W rite today 
D CO., Dept.42 Ravenna, Oho. 
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SURE ASSEN 
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igh-pri 





durable, do as nitich work and Aeq 
market, and 





ET | 


on the m 





fae anti 
* ig 


complete $3.60 or one Farmer’ 
combined, and o A phys of tones se all fo 
on hand. O shi d promptly. 














A WONDERFUL INVENTION] 


HARROW. ean be 
to cultivate 
crops in rows, as a 
sting Harrow. 
and when closed 












HOW TO- SAVE MONEY 


Following is a classified list of the leading publications which may be obtained at 
reduced prices. We save you money on any combination of magazines 
you may desire in connection with our: journal. 


NEW CLUBBING OFFERS ror 1909-10 








In the Pedhew is given the name and address of the publication; 


column 

















e second 
shows the ency of issue; the third column gives the regular retail price of ‘the publication ; 
nd the fourth column the net prices our publication. 
; D— Daily. SW—Semi- Weeks. TW—Tri- Weekly. W—Weekly. SM—Semi-Monthly. 
- BM-—Bi- Monthly. M—Monthly. 
Our Our price 
Name and Addresa Retail one Name and Address Retail one 
of Magazine price year of Magazine price year 
* American Hoard’s Dairyman. 
SO aS eee M $1.00 $1.80 Ft. Atkinson, Wis ..............- w 100 1.70 
American. Magazine Hunter-Trader-Trapper. 
New Y — . M 1.80 Co GR. icctesecsetasdaavess M 100 180 
(after Feb. 1, 1910, $1.50, combined ima #. 05) Independent, 
American ey Advocate RR eee eae Ww 3.00 3.00 
Syracuse, RT y eT ere M -50 1.35 | Ladies’ World 
Amefican einchstd: ? Se Gb Seer rr ore M 50 3.45 
Chicago, eee wo on Sine M  .50 1.30 Little Folks, 
Thresherma SB A aa ae M 00 861.80 
Madioon, Wy ccteccvcepecbscdeas M 1.60 1,55 Loutevitie Courier-Journal, 
rgoay, ' MIR. UE. aon o caceucthsisuns WwW 1.00 1.60 
he. i Beers ei M 1.00 1.95 Met a Magazine. 
‘ Atlanta smpanerasten. WOE GUE. oi esa vcec scence. M 50 61.45 
DTM \. <-o¢'s covet vee heheh TW i.00 1.80 Mec ture’ 8 Magarin e, 
' Atlanta Constitution. New ME: dn swtlln® ods ecese M 150 2.10 
WEIOMU, GO. oc ccccccscccectcoves Ww 50 =61.45 | Munsey’s Magazine, 
Atlanta Journal, ' New York City cS wecawt M 1.00 1.9% 
EE SO Ar ae rr SW 1.00 1,80 | National - Fruit Grower, 
Blooded Stock. St. Joseph, Mich. ............- Mf 50 15 
| >. rererrer rr ree eee M 25 =©1.20 | National hs Magazine, 
Breoder’s Gazette Free, E>  dpmebihbohsctes0404 M 58 1.20 
OS ORO erie W 175 1.95! New Tork’ Thrice-A-Week World, New 
Century Magazine x (Oh RR rrr: TV 1.00 861.70 
RR re M 4.00 4.70 Ohio State Journal, 
Charleston News & Courier Columbus, 0. BR. F. D. Edition. D 3.00 3.30 
See. ea eee W 1.00 1.80] Outing Magazine, 
a News, oh 2. eee ea ee M 8.00 8.35 
ee eet, PTET CTT w -50 1.30 | Outlook, 
chrstian Pedeavor World. New York City ........... w 3.00 3.80 
A iwa ¢ 44 b Ube Make o) o4un W 1.50 2.10] Pictorial Review. 
Christian Herald N PEED. i ccacbenavise cea M 100 1.80 
SC MED oSéqccescencivbass W 1.50 2.50) Popular Fashions. 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Springfield, Mass. ..........+-++. M 25 1.36 
Cincinnati, 0. wed heel cae d « nceee w 1.00 1.55 ~—u Success. 
Commoner, ” | ES re M 5o 1.30 
Lincoln, Neb, .....--.+--eeeceeses w 4100 1.60 Reliable Poultry Journal, 
hit M i Sh: pocgcteronutes ae | 50 1.45 
New Work City ....cssccccccvccess M 1.00 1.80] Review of Reviews, 
Cotton Journal, BROW Terk Gy onsets accccccsese M 3.00 3.00 
Atlamte, GO. .rcccccsceve sevevns W 1.00 1,25 | Sabbath Reading, 
Current 5 New York City .....s0s++55- Ww 50 1.45 
8) Mag. § .-cccvecsesccs w 40 =©1.25 | Scientific American 
Designe RS t.. Ree wae Ww 3.09 3.55 
New York ED 500 sdteiie tdaeddes ee M 75 1.60 | Standard (Poultry), 
ude, GI, | SOA. . as ve0é duced BW 50 1.30 
Philadelphia, Ws occctanad éveedss M 1.50 2.16] Success Magazine, 
Farm eX era st eae M 100 1.89 
— ‘Maas. abiavetecwesdaeneed SM -50 1.30 | Toledo anaes. 
Form avd Home, GeneGe, © .... dgasesegs--s w 4100 1.30 
Springfield, Mass. ...............5M -50 =1.10 | Uncle Remus’ a—The Home Magazine 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Atlante, Ges .soccccascsseveconces M 1.00 1.55 
a Tt alanGavdaninekoes Census SM 1.00 1.70 | Woman’s’ Home Companion, 
bf <. “pS Ore rT M 1.50 2.00 
Springfield, Mass. ...........se00. M 25 1.56] World Today, 
Green's Fruit Grower i” a er revert y. ye M 150 2.10 
¢ a rrr .-M 50 1.30 | Youth's .. 
Harper's Bazar, Bestom, Mae. ook cavsncsccccsess W,LT% 2.7 
New York City Koaegs cdivevsstnwen M 1.00 1.80 
@ If more than one publication is desired in addition to our own, deduct in each case —~ arom 
Gubscriptian price) from the combined price, which will give the additional cost of 


It is necessary that at least one subscription to our journal should eer ae each clubbing 
ce 


order. 
Allow ten days or two weeks after sending tn 


nee not reach yon in that time, write us. A 


Ii you desire any paper not in the above list, write and obtain eur low pr 


your order for the first copy to reach you. s' it 
r the first copy of any paper subscribed for 


has been received, send complaints direct to the publishers of such paper. 
Write direct to the publishers at the addresses given for sample copies of any of these publica- 


tions. We do not carry them at our office. 


@ These prices do not apply to foreign countries or Canada. 
q@ If any of our books are desired, they may be obtained upon the advertised terms, the additionai 


amount being added to the prices qroted, 
of the clubbing rates. 
All 


ven the benefit. If advanced 


rices are subject to ot — by ne 
e rence w 


No premiums with other papers are included in any 


ublishers. Tf reduced, the subscriber will be 
e asked for before we can fil! the order 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette St., New York City Springfield,Mass. Marquette Bidg., Chicago, fl- 


~ 
= ae ~ ee ee eee ae ee ee ee ee 
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of bran, grains, etc, will assist greatly 


VEGETABLES 


plants whichevér method is used. . 

I think it is not true that there its 
danger of grafted trees or roots dy- 
ing at an earlier age because of hol- 
low trunks. This could only eccur 
when poor specimens are used for 
grafting. The whole question seems 
to be one of whole root or piece root, 
and several years ago this matter was 
discussed and the general conclusion 
Seemed to be that there was practi- 
cally no difference. 

With seedlings in the nursery, gen- 
erally whole reots are used, and this 
merely because of the ecenemy of the 
proposition, Seedlings or two-year-old 
plants are used and budding or graft- 
ing is practiced, as seems mest cen- 
venient, or as certain customers may 
specify. Advertisers in The New Bng- 
land Homestead furnish trees which 
come true to name. 


Lines Dis Walk tn Oak Meus 


NAT 8. GREEN, CLERMONT COUNTY, 0 








My most satisfactory crop was lima 
beans. I had only an eighth of an 
acre in limas, but in spite of. some 
adverse conditions I gathered 310 
quarts of the green beans and 21 
quarts of dry beans. The plot I sé- 
lected for limas is a medium clay 
loam, with clay subsoil. It had been 
used the previous year for potatoes, 
and. was in fairly good condition. It 
was given a light application of stable 
manure in March, but was not plowed 
until late in April, as frequent rains 
kept it too wet to work. After being 
plowed it was harrowed three times, 
then rows were marked out 38 feet 
apart and poles were set 3 feet in 
the rows, their tops brought together 
in fours and tied with binder twine. 
Excessive rain continued in May, 
keeping the ground cold and wet. 

The limas were pla«ced May 14, five 
to a hill and eye down. On the 18th 
they began to appear, but did not 
come up uniforfily, there being only 
two or three plants in some hills, and 
in others none at all. Limas must 
have warm soil to succeed, and it 
seemed as if the soil never would 
warm up properly last spring. Then 
the frequent rains kept the weeds 
growing more luxuriantly than usual, 
while the condition of the soil, too 
wet to work, made it difficult to keep 
the weeds down and give the limas 
thorough cultivation. Practically one- 
haif of the hills had to be replanted, 
and as we ran short of seed, 50 or 
more hilis were planted with cran- 
berry beans, leaving about 340 hills, 
or about %&% acre of limas. 

We took advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to get in with cultivator and 
hoe, and so kept the ground in fair 
condition, although with much extra 
work. By the latter part of June the 
plants were growing finely and begin- 
ning to bloom. July weather was 
almost ideal, and the pods grew well. 
We kept cultivating every week. The 
first beans were picked Jily 28," just 
four quarts. August 2 there were 25 
quarts, and during the following. eight 
weeks we were picking almost every 
day. A heavy frost damaged the vines 
September 28, but we continued to 
get some beans up to October i1, 
when a freeze killed all that remained. 
The dry weather of September prob- 
ably cut the yield to some extent. 

Most of the limas I sold in nearby 
towns; some I shipped to Cincinnati. 
The prices received ranged from 20 
cents for the first, which were. later 
than they should have been, down to 
12%, and a very few to grocers at 
10 cents in mid-season, The average 
was! 13% cents, which gives $41.85 for 
the 310 quarts. The 16 quarts of dried 
beans are worth for seed $2.40, and 
five quarts at 10 cents, 50 cents, mak- 


ing in all $44.75 from less than % 
acre 

Thorough tillage, more than any- 
thing else, enabled us to make so 


good a showing in spite of excessive 
rains in the early part of the season 
and lack of rain in September. We 
kept cultivating throughout the sea- 
son whenever opportunity offered, and 
so succeeded. Then, too, the ground 
was well prepared and was fairly rich 
and-well drained, 
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County, Tenn. 
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A Peculiar Pear 


- H. C, TAYLOR 





A pear tree of a peculiar variety is 
attracting «many lower Delaware 
farmers, and may be the occasion of 
study and future cultivation, The 
tree in question is like an ordinary 
pear tree, but sheds its leaves very 
early in the autumn, the fruit, how- 
ever, remaining on the tree until late 
in the winter. Possibly it would re- 
main until spring-if the owner did not 
gather it for preserving. The pear 
resembles somewhat a Sand or Kieffer 
pear, being of coarse grain. It does 
not ripen until late in the winter, 
sometimes not becoming .latable 
until spring. Unlike the Kieffer pear, 
however, it has, according to the 
owner, a delicious flavor when pre- 
served. 

While the pear is singular in quality 
and ve, the most peculiar thing 
about it is that it yields even greater 
than the Kieffer pear, and remains on 
the tree with wonderful tenacity. 
Sheriff William: E. Maloney of Kent 
county, the owner, writes that on De- 
cember 1 there were over 1000 pears 
on the tree. The tree is near Lebanon, 
Del, and has been viewed by hundreds 
of people who consider it one of the 
curiosities of the day. It is still laden, 
the extreme cold weather apparently 
not affecting the fruit in the least. 


Book Rastows 


PLANT Foop—lIts sources, conservation, 
preparation and application. By 
William H. Bowker, 


This is a very practical manual 
covering the whole subject. It is 
written by one who has devoted a 
lifetime to the manufacture and sale 
of fertilizers. Yet it is in no sense 
the catalog of a fertilizer manufac- 
turer, but is a work that may be con- 
sulted with cdvantage by everyone in- 
terested in the modern problems of 
fertitity, of plant feeding, of crop 
growing and of national conservation. 
It covers the whole subject in a brief, 
clear, comprehensive style. The prac- 
tical directions on the use of ferti- 
izers are plain, simple, specific, and 
based on experience. We are not sur- 
prised to learn that already two agri- 
cultural colleges have adopted this 
work as a text book on the subject. 
In language and arrangement it is @ 
really choice bit of literature. 


Tomatoes Pay as well as strawber- 
ries, or better, and with less expense. 
Last season I grew an acre for the 
first time as an experiment. From 
this area I drew 820 baskets to the 
eanning factory and was paid 12% 
cents, or $102.50 for yield of one acre. 
In my section a yield of 600 baskets, 
or ten tons, is considered excellent. The 
cost of growing includes the follow- 
ing items: 1600 pounds of 2-8-2 
commercial fertilizer valued at $22; 
plowing half a day at 75 cents; four 
cultivations at the same rate, $1.50; 
hauling six loads a day a mile and a 
quarter at $1.50 for man and team. 
From my experience with this crop, I 
will plant two or three times the area 
next year with tomatoes.—[W. A. 
Steen, Sussex County, Del. 














I am convinced that the greatest 
satisfaction in growing first-class fruit 
is not measured in dollars and cents, 
but by the satisfaction the grower 
gets in producing a first-class article. 
It is purely mental, and cannot be 
measured in any other way. It is 
akin to the joy that the artist and 
the poet take in producing their 
work. Such men have a bond of kin- . 
ship. They are the kind of men that 
the state needs as citizens.—[Dr, B. 
B. Voorhees, New Jersey Experiment 
Station. 





Prompiness Rewarded 

As a reward for promptmess, every 
subscriber renewing his subscription 
before February 1 will receive a pres- 
ent—a handsome and useful book. 

Several of these books are fully de- 
scribed on other pages, and you may 
have your =e by renewing upon 
the terms 

The rast tang of the new year is 
the time to settle all subscription 
matters and have them out of the way. 
Don’t forget about this—it is an op- 
portunity you can't afford to mm 
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“I saw your adv in A A.” 





Should Sie Shien 


W. D. M’KEE, BAY COUNTY, MO 





I wish to give in a few concise 
statements just how I grow strawber- 
ries in a_small way. What I do oth- 
ers can do. The first step is the se- 
lection of the plot of ground. This 
should be selected in reference to 
such features as fertility, slope, and 
drainage. This plot should be rich 
enough to grow at least @ dr 7 
bushels of corn. It should be well 
drained, for strawberries, like alfalfa, 
will not give best results if feet be 
wet too much of the time. The slope, 
while it has to do with the drainage 
problem, yet it has also to do with 
the time the berries will ripen. A 
southern slope will give you ripe ber- 


ries earlier than any other. A north- 
ern slope has a tendency to retard 
the ripening of the fruit, while a 
comparatively level, well ‘elevated 


plot will give you a medium condi- 
tion. 

Do not be afraid you will get your 
ground too rich. Land of ordinary 
fertility will stand 20 loads of well 
rotted or well fermented barnyard 
manure to the acre. 

In the preparation of the ground 
for planting you cannot do this too 
well. If you begin to rid the land of 
all weeds and weed seed two or three 
years before you plant it to straw- 
berries you will never regret the time 
spent. It should by all means be 
plowed the fall before planting in the 
spring. I plow my ground 6 or 7 
inches deep and continue to drag and 
harrow until all the manure is thor- 
oughly incorporated with the soil and 
the soil is well packed. 

A most excellent pian is to prepare 


ficulty whatever in 
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a fine seed bed to a depth of 2 or 3 
inches and then do your deep plow- 
ing afterward. Then you have united 
the subsoil with the furrow slice in a 
way as to almost insure the necessary 
moisture for the young plant, wheth- 
er you plant in the fall or spring. 
Fall planting is one way to abviate 
the fight with weeds, and such grass 
as crabgrass and foxtail, but my ex- 
perience has converted me to spring 
Planting. I would rather grapple 
with the weeds and grass than to con- 
tend with the fall drouths we so often 
experierice in this part of Missouri. 


Varieties and Planting 


As to the distance to plant, I would 
say I plant 3% feet for the rows and 
2 feet apart in the row. This gives 
me sufficient room for cultivating the 
plants. When I set my first straw- 
berry patch, I went to the most suc- 
cessful grower in my locality to find 
eut what varieties to plant. There 
is much more in variety than the 
mere name. Some varieties are all in 
all in one locality, while the same 
variety is nothing in some other lo- 
cality. Plant in that patch for fam- 
ily use varieties that are known to be 
a@ success in your immediate neigh- 
borhood. Be sure you get plants that 
are perfect, to fertilize the non-per- 
fect varieties. Select plants of last 
year’s growth. . 

I stretch a wire tight to represent 
the rows and then measure the dis- 
tance for the plants in the row with 
a lath cut the desired length. Now 
take the plant fresh and moist from 
the vessel, in which they are carried, 
and spread the roots out fan-shaped 
over the hand, holding the crown just 
under the thumb. Make an opening 
with a tiling spade or dibble and set 
the plant just as deep and no deeper 
than it grew, u.d be careful not to 
leave .any dirt on the crown. Press 
the soft dirt firmly about the roots 
and it will grow. 


Cultivating and Mulching 
Begin to cultivate the next day af- 
ter planting, and continue until the 


getting good} 


‘HORTICULTURE 


ground freezes. Remove all blossom 
buds the first year, for it is a great 
tax on the young plant to produce 
pollen while so young. 

Apply mulch after first hard 
freeze, when ground fs’frozen 2 or 8 
inches deep. I use wheat straw, and 
apply it so I can just see the tips of 
the largest and most thrifty plants. 
Shredded corn fodder is really better 
material for mulching than any kind 
of straw. It is free from all grains 
and seeds and will not blow off so 
easily. I take off the mulch, in part, 
about the time the plants begin to 
bloom, leaving enough t6 keep the 
berries clean and free from grit. 


The Four Crops that did best for me 
during 1909 were strawberries, pota- 
toes, lima beans and tomatees. Con- 
sidering the season a)l were excellent. 
The spring was exceedingly wet and 
was followed by drouth. The straw- 
berry yielded 150 bushel crates to the 
acre of firm fruit, but the results were 
very poor because of wet weather at 
harvesting. The potato yield was 225 
bushels to the acre of fine, smooth, 
large tubers. They were planted in the 
early part of April. Lima beans 
yielded 350 bushel-hampers an acre, 
and tomatoes 12 tons as an average. 
These yields I claim to be largely due 
to frequent cultivation to keep the 
soil well stirred. In prospect of 
drouth frequent stirring of the soil 
greatly increases the crops by holding 
the moisture back. Still some farmers 
claim that stirring during drouth dries 
out the soil and damages the crops. 
Compare other results with the re- 
sults obtained on stirred soil, and my 
claim will be proved. All parts of 
farming are important, yet some are 
more important than others. These 
are: First, proper preparation of the 
soil, better planting; second, best seed 
obtainable; third, suitable fertilizer, 
properly applied; fourth, frequent and 
proper cultivation. These will guar- 
antee good crops under even very dis- 
couraging seasons, either wet or dry. 
{[J. W. Bradway, Cumberland Coun- 
ty, N J. 
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|The Amazing “DETROIT” 


Detroit Engine Works, 370 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


Try Kerosene Eng 
10m OF) se ee 
Gasoline Prices Rising. | 


You can oe ran a farm engine profitably en 

gasoline Jo rt high, ‘oii oSmpanina have 
sounded thew warning. Kerosene is the future fuel 

Seto 10c a gallon cheaper than gasoline. The Amazing 

the only ine Jamp Kerosene 






price on inn outfit wala in 
community. 2000 satisfied 
We havea stack of testimoniats. 

Write quick. 





Nitrate o Soda 


Nitrate Soid in Original Bags 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 


California........321 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 
...520 Bank San Jose Bidg., San Jose 








603 Oriental Block, Seattle 
...1103 Temple Bidg., Toronte 
Cuba........... Havana 





Address Ofte & Nearest You 
Write for @ Quotations 














throw them away, we wi!) buy Feed bags of 
all kinds — Gluten, Beet 4 


. Cotton -Seed 
you highest prices. Write us today for Prices 
and particulars. We pay the freight. 


818 N. Main St., St. Louis. Me. © 






What do you do with your old bags? Don't 


Pulp, Bran, Oats, 
Heed Meal Bags, etc., and pay 


ST. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO, 








Friends—Tell Me 


Your Power Needs 


your gasoline engine of 2 to 22-horsepower from a real engine factory- 
No such offer as I make on the class-of engine I sell has 


Save dealer, jobber and catalogue- 


O° from $50 to $300 by buying 


Waterloo and see it. 


material in enormous quantities 


Anybod afford and might just as well have a high-grade eng! 

pte we oe before. Think ofit! A price to you that is lower than dealers 

longtes that is made so good in the factory —y bX. I — send it out 
days’ free trial, to test against any engine made of similar ho 


INFORMA TION YOU WANT TO KNOW 
- eee 


I’m doing something that never was done-be 
engines for in carloadlots for spotcash. An 
without an expert to a“ “ayo user, on 
twice as much, and let him be the j 


Here's how the cther fetter 
How About Cold Weather? 


My engine came O. K., goes O. K., I like it O. K. 
anditis O. K. The engine I had last winter Thad a 
@read of starting it in the morning, but this one is a 
pleasure ; for, instead of 1 barre! of water, 2 pails 
the job. I advise anyone wishing an engine to try 
the Galloway, as it costs nothing to try, according to 
their terms. W. P. Jennings, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


6a It Powerful and Eoonomioal ? 
‘When words cannot express a man's thoughts he 


Galle 





Keep the $100 That § Save You at Home 
Pocket—That’s as Near Home as You y Paty eh 


Sell your poorest 
horse and buy a 


5-H.P. Ale 


ouse profit. 
ever been made before in all Gasoline Engine history. 
alike by the thousands in my enermous modern factory, equipped with automatic machinery. 
I sell them direct to you for less money than some factories can make them at actual shop 
cost—I make so many. All you pay me for is actual raw material, labor and one small profit (and i buy my 


ne when he can get in on a wholesale deal of this k' 





your i have 





—— ee 


—Only Cam 


$119-50 





Here is the secret and reason; 





for my beee 
pa ay ty Write m 


THE WILLIAM 


Out out thie 


FRE 


I turn them out all 


Come to Wagon-Box Manure 5 


Cream 
Engines. if 
Separator 
and jobbers a. ‘buy similar 


ywhere in the U.S. ¢ 
that sellsfor sf 


original letters like 


‘Sep retinas, 3 youl bo ote to bows 
+ Oliphant, Dodge City, Kans., R. No. 1. 





» Think that ves ton the women’ s’sake and 


ny CC. 
The and Site —Galloway furnishes the power. 


\_, Sat Galloway'e Biggest and 
ade them 


your own. 


S soamg Se See Galloway's outfit and description at the 


BOOK : sotto goed me 
New ‘ie 910 Galloway oer oie tas Ea 


i Proposition direct trom your latory to 


4 BING. ccccccovecevercessserceses 


MPORTANT Foowct ‘ins 


Factory. Alwa 
Spreaders 


























@oupon and mail to me now 1 = 
WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 


G35 Galloway Bis.,” Waterios, Ia. 


ro and Power! 
rial offer aad 








© 0000s oe 0 DURUBs 00 0c cocccevescesse eeeceeee 
ments by shortest route 1 
write me there, I also make the famous loway 
Steel Truck Spreader. Also the 
All sold on same direct plar as my Gasoline 
interested, ask for my Spreaders og 
~~ Catalogs—FREE. 


My prices tor any 
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Gasoline 


I know that it pays best to have 
a 5-horsepower engine on your 

place—butif yeu want a 2-horsepower, 
I will send you the best 2-horsepower 
wa in the world ot today, and you are ~ 
udge on my 30 days’ free trial. 
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GASOLINE ENGINES 135 


Direct to You on 30 Days’ Free ‘Trial 
How Galloway Engines Save and Make You Money—Their Uses 


‘arm— Power for so many kinds of 


2. Pum ging = Desens S "back werk’’ or the wind 
ave yous water comes from, you will thank 
Callow "for thi this eu gestion. 
“Bors jachines — Cheapest, handiest way to 
or Ways Etecline azine ons Ante 
hrou Big F ne ine ree to 
ok ote de ey ; De that sight pabed 
see about them—with illustrations from farms and 
a Ta Write today. 


Gri: — Are you paying toll to some other man? 
bp | buya loway eal grind = youn own feed? You'll 
see how much you 
Write Galloway — — That's the best use > yee en ab heen 
time right now, w it's on your mind, 


Write t 


Best FREE GASOLINE CNGINE 
Zagine Book in four colors; nothing like it ever printed beteets full 


how you can make more money 


, RALLOWAY COMPANY OF AMERIOA 
Authorized Oapltal, $3,500,000.00, G35 Galloway Station, Waterioe, lowa 
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Books which every Fruit Grower should 
have in his library 
Pia ite ley Teale 
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9 + Berens Tell us Where to Send This Booklet 
Catalo ree **Roofs,’’ s booklet of 16 pages—showing clearly how OC@OrS, 
Our Descriptive ms (22 bets yore eS. sil aatione ee 1s tole avenyt we of Rooting a r+ 
ur ae it i t uses 
®criptions of all of the “aheve as well as the best that every Cane ought oy emer. "Simply os pm mail the 
' and Home Topics will be sent free coupon below and we'll send it absolutely wi cost to you. 


bo on Rural 
af charge to all applying for the same. Seer ‘ Sea C. Siate Co. 


(Roofs that never wear out) 
112 Clark Street, Granvitie, MN. ¥. 
geeeeneees2Sign and Mail this Coupon Todays *8eenauuns 
Sea Creen State Co., 


Amortcan 
112Clark Street, Granville, N.Y. 
Send the Rook ‘‘Roofs’’ and name of the nearest dealer in 
Roofing Siste to this address: 


‘ORANGE JUDD Co. 


439-441 Lafa¥ette St. 
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Be sure to mention 
this journal, Our 
adver’ rs like to 
know where their 
replies come from. 


Two Useful Books 


EVERY RURAL HOME NEEDS THEM 


@. Making Poultry Pay is true to its name—it not only tells how to raise hens, 
but make them pay handsome profit. @ Farm and Home Cook Book is really 
more than a Cook Book—it is a housekeeper's assistant. Every recipe has been 
tested and found practical ; all were contributed by farm housewives. 


Making Poultry Pay 


A New Guide to the Whole Art 
from Nest to Market 


Making Poultzy Pay is a practical book by practical poaltrymen for 
practical people. The author draws freely from the practices of snccess- 
ful poultry keepers and breeders, and aims to present a book which shall 
serve as a guide and handbook for the profitable keeping of poultry. 


Covers Land, Air and Water Fowls 


This book also contains comprehensive chapters on ducks, geese, tur- 
keys, guineas, peafowl, pigeons and squab raising; in fact, fully and 
briefly covers the whole ground of practical poultry keeping. It is so 
plainly written that it serves as a complete guide to the subjec. for novice 
or experienced poultrymen. There are 300 pages, 5x74 Inches. 


Farm and Home Cook Book 


+ . 
and Housekeeper’s Assistant 
Compiled and Edited by Adeline 0. Goessling 

Overt one thousand simple recipes, each one of practical value in the 
preparation of food for the farm home table. This book is intended 
especially and primarily for farm homes and the entire text is con- 
tributed by farm housewives. 

This book contains many unique features not found in any other cook 
book and is of especial interest to those living on the farm. It tells all 
about fireless cooking—the Hay Box, The chapter on butchering4ime 
recipes is teally excellent. This is well illustrated. Another valuable 
chapter is on culinary and medical herbs and there are useful hints for 
canning and preserving fruits and vegetables. 

It is well bound with handsome, flexible covers that will wear well 
and will permit the book to lie fat when opened. It is splendidly illus® 
trated. There are 320 pages, 5x7¢ inches. 

Send us $1.10 for your subscription to this journal for one 

How to Get Them yeat, and .we will send you, upon request, postpaid, 

either of the books described above. If both are desired, 

send us $2.00. They are not sold alone, and can only be had in connection with a subscription. These 
offers.exclude al! other books. Send in your order now—address it to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 439 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FARM LIVE STOCK OF GREAT BRITAIN 


ROBERT WALLACE. The anthor deals cxtensively with the origin, principles of 

registration, and diseases of the best-known families of horses, cattle, sheep 

It contains, besides many interesting facts about farm live stock, an unusual number 

of intricate and instructive calculations such as those relating to the cost of producing a given 

weight of beef, pork, or mutton, and the various dairy trials carried on in Great Britain and 

Dairy and beef cattle axe exhaustively described, as are also the results of crosses 

from the different pure-bred classes, The breeding of zebra and quagga hybrids and the success 
attend@ing these efforts have been touched upon; and a lerre amount of valuable veterinary 


is splendidly printed and profusely illustrated, 
neglect 


which no breed a who desires to be 
wn to-date "hte me 150 pages. 6x3. inches. Cloth. 3 $5.00 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette Street, New York 








Slate Roofs Are Durable 


Slate for roofing purposes has been 
known for hundreds of years, and, 
therefore, is neither new nor experi- 
mental. But only in recent years has 
the business assumed extensive. pre- 
portions, and even now the industry 
is in its infancy. There are many 
reasons why slate merits and will re- 
ceive increasing attention as roofing 
material. Primarily, it is one of the 
best possible materials available, since 
a good slate roof properly laid ought 
to wear a lifetime or longer. Then 
shingles are becoming scarcer and 
higher in price each year, and it is 
impossible to secure any shingle that 
will stand the wear and tear and ac- 
tion of the elements as will slate. 

There is one erroneous opinion 
quite common among people, and that 
is that a building has to be construct- 
ed especially strong for a slate roof. 
Slate manufacturers state that any 
building strong enough for shingles, 
tin or iron is strong enough for slate. 
They advance the following reasons 
for such a conclusion: The weak 
points of any roof are the valleys or 
other breaks in the roof where snow 
drifts in and lodges, and when the 
snow melts with rain the weight at 
points where the snow has drifted is 
much heavier than any two slate 
roofs. Snow will not stick on a slate 
roof as it will on shingles or on a 
metal roof, since the slate is of a 
warmer nature and causes the snow 
to melt and slide off. With shingles 
or metal it freezes on, causing great- 
er weight than a slate roof is ever 
called upon to bear. 


The Desirable OConstrucion 


The construction recommended is 
2x6-inch rafters 18 feet long, 2 feet 
from centers, which gives a roof 
amply strong for slate. It is said 
there -are hundreds of houses roofed 
with slate where rafters are only 2x4 
inches and 2 feet from centers 16 feet 
long, with collar beam nailed across 
one-third of the way down from the 
bottom. Manufacturers do not rec- 
ommend the placing of a slate roof 
on anything less than a 1-5 pitch, 
and % pitch, or even steeper, makes 
the best roof, both for looks and 
strength, as it throws the weight on 
walis- more than on rafters, and 
causes the snow to slide off. 

The initial cost of a slate roof is 
not greatly in excess of the best qual- 
ity of tin, fron or shingles, and it is 
a matter of common knowledge that 
slate will far outwear other roofing 
materials. In England there are slate 
roofs 200 years old that apparently 
are in excellent condition now. Man- 
ufacturers say there is no good reason 
why good slate, well laid, should ever 
give out, as it neither rusts nor wears, 
and no one ever saw shingles, tin or 
iron wear in that way. 


Codhing by Acctyime 


GEORGE G. POND, STATE COLLEGE, PA 














A few years ago cooking by means 
of acetylene was thought to be entire- 
ly out of the question, by reason of 
expense and impracticability of se- 
curing suitable burners. It is safe to 
assert today that the burner prob- 
lem has been very perfectly solved 
and such a measure of economy in 
heat production brought about that 
cooking by acetylene is both entirely 
practical and reasonably inexpensive. 

Excellent blue flame burners are 
now readily obtainable anywhere, and 
complete cooking ranges, equipped 
with a variety of such burners, are to 
be found in the stock of every up-to- 
date dealer. Cookers, hot plates, 





chafing-dish heaters, in fact, stoves of 





every sort which have long been em- 
ployed for coal gas are now adapted 
to acetylene, and are giving satisfac- 
tion in thousands of homes. 

Other accessories for the house- 
hold are instantaneous water heaters, 
flame spreaders for heating, sad- 
irons, radiators for room heating, 
fireplaces and grates. It is Literally 
true, and no longer the dream of the 
visionary enthusiast that, with the use 
of acetylene for lighting, cooking and 
heating, the out-of-town resident ts 
placed in a position to enjoy equal 
conveniences with the resident of the 
city, if not even superior ones. 





Gasoline and Electricity on Farms 


MES W. E. HOLBEN, ILLINOIS 





I shall endeavor to explain how I 
use electricity, which makes my work 
easy and farm life a pleasure, and 
how my husband is using a gasoline 
engine with great results. While he 
is doing work elsewhere he can have 
his engine pumping water and charg- 
ing a storage battery. He shells his 
corn and is in a position to haul at 
any time. He does not have to wait 


for someone to come into the neigh- 


borhood with a sheller, and then take 
his turn. He grinds his own corn, 
therefore has the choice of feeding in 
the ear or ground. 

At husking time his corn is_ ele- 
vated into the cribs, again saving 
labor and time for all concerned. At 
threshing time he elevates the small 
grain into bins which are overhead. 
Being built this way,, he has not only 
economized in space, but again made 
a hard task easy, for when delivering 
to market he drives under a chute 
and in a very short time is loaded and 
is well on his way to town. 

He has other things which he runs 
with the engine, a dynamo being one. 
With it he charges his storage bat- 
tery, from which we get our current 
for our lights, about 150 in all. We 
have them in the house, tenant house, 
barn, cribs, etc. It is a great con- 
venience to have lights all over the 
house or barn with merely the turn 
of a switch. Think of unloading corn 
by electric lights, instead of the dim 
old lantern. Old Jersey’s corn looks 
bigger and lasts better than in olden 
times, and she never has to be pun- 
ished for kicking the light over. 

The storage battery, when given a 
full charge, will last a week o7% an 
average. My husband being his own 
machinist and electrician we can do 
this at a very moderate cost. I have 
a motor for my ‘sewing machine, 
which is indeed fine. It works per- 
fectly and is very easily operated. I 
press on the pedal and this turns on 
the current, runs the machine as long 
as desired. I release the pressure and 
it stops at once. By a clever little ar- 
rangement which Mr Hoiben studied 
out and put into use, the current is 
also broken when the foot is released. 
Speed is regulated by more or less 
pressure with the foot. 

We have an electric fan. I now 
have an order placed for a motor 
which I will use to run my washing 
machine, wringer, churn and cream 
separator. I prefer the motor rather 
than running them direct from the 
engine, which, being ten-horse power, 
would result in a lot of wasted power. 
We are now considering the vacuum 
cleaner proposition. In the use of a 
vacuum houSe clearier we have ad- 
vantage over people who live ‘in 
small towns, as they are often with- 
out a day current. 

My husband finds the electric cur- 
rent of much value to him in the 
use of his electric vulcanizer when 
repairs are needed on his automobile 
tires. 
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The 1909 Prize Nut Contest 


DR ROBERT T. MOBRIS 





~ $0 few specimens of nuts were sent 
in for the prize offers this year that 
in many cases the prizes do not mean 
the nuts are very remarkable, ex- 
eepting in a comparative way. Out 
of the entire series of various kinds 
of nuts there were only two new ones 
which are especially worthy of graft- 
ing, the Gant walnut sent by Mr Hall 
and the third prize shagbark, which 
was inferior in quality, but is so large 
and has such a thin shell and good 
cleavage that, like the Kieffer pear, it 
would be a taking variety for market 
purposes for the general public, 
which is not much interested in 
quality. 

Black walnuts—First prize went to 
John S. Bomberger for a very small 
black walnut, but one which was of 
such excellent color, quality, cleavage 
and thinness of shell that it seemed 
to be worth the first position. The 
second prize for black walnuts went 
to J. P. Deisher, who sent a nut of 
almost precisely the same character 
as the first-prize nut, but not quite 
such a good cleavage, a matter of 
great importance in black walnuts. 
The third prize went to Miles F. Loiry 
for a nut much larger than the oth- 
ers, but inferior in other character- 
istics. 

Butternuts—Dale Skinner took first 
prize with a rather large, very long 
nut, with comparatively thin shell and 
‘of excellent quality. Anthony Hile 
itook second with a more compact nut 
lef about the same size and quality, 
{but with poorer cleavage. The third 
prize went, to C. A. Robinson for an 
fextremely long butternut with a mild 
flavor. 

Beechnuts—Harold B. Howard took 
first with a nut nearly twice as large 
as any of the others sent, and one of 
the largest we have seen. It is of 
the usual good quality of this nut. 

Shagbark hickories—Harry Carty 


took first for his lot No 3, a medium 
size shagbark, with excellent cleav- 
age and highest. quality. Second went 
to him for lot No 1, the nut which 
has taken first prize previously. The 
third prize went to O. Dunmire 
for his variety No 1, a very large, 
thin-shelled nut of excellent cleavage, 
but a rather coarse and dry kernel 
not of highest quality. I consider the 
nut well worth propagating, however, 
as it must be considered that this 
prize comparison represents a few 
nuts out of a large number examined, 
and even if the nut only stands to win 
third prize, nevertheiess it may be one 
nut among thousands in a locality. 

Several men who sent shagbarks 
have stated that ordinarily the trees 
bear nuts of better quality, the drouth 
being responsible for poor nuts this 
year. I know this to be true, because 
of experience with trees upon my own 
grounds; one of the very best last 
year had nuts taat were poorly filled, 
with a kernel that was dry. The ef- 
fect of the drouth is also shown in 
the Manahan nut, which is, perhaps, 
all things. considered, the best shag- 
bark I have found in several years. 
This. year it did not come in for a 
prize at all, so that we have good evi- 
dence of drouth influence. 


Shellbark hickories—The only spec- 
imens sent were by E. R. McCalister. 
It is a very large nut, but also very 
thick shelled and very poor cleavage, 
and quality that is not nearly so high 
as we sometimes find in this species. 
Several shagbarks (Hicoria ovata) 


Were sent under the name of shell- 
barks (Hicoria laciniosa), but were 
judged under shagbarks. 

Unclassified hickories—First prize 


goes to E. O. Dunmire for an excel- 
lent specimen of what is believed to 
be Hicoria alba, but it cannot be de- 
termined precisely excepting from the 
flowers. The second prize goes to H. 
B. Gilbert for a Hicoria alba of good 
quality, but with the common thick 
shell and poor cleavage peculiar to 
the species. 

Hazels—No specimens of American 
hazels (Corylus Americana) were re- 
ceived. One specimen of the beak 
hazel and one of a hybrid hazel were 
sent, but these were not properly in 
the hazel contest. 

Foreign and hybrid nuts—For for- 
eign parentage nuts first prize was 
taken by L. C. Hall for a rather small 


specimen of the Gant walnut. When 
in the course of seedling experiment 
this large variety degenerates and be- 
comes small, there seems to be a con- 
-densing of good qualities, and this 
particular Gant, although one of the 
smallest I have seen, is better in qual- 
ity than others of the Wariety two or 
three times as large... Second prize 
goes to T. F. Dice for a hybrid Eng- 
lish walnut and butternut. Hybrids 
were not intended to be included, but 
in the absence of nuts of foreign- 
grown varieties I have stretched the 
contest to include hybrids, This cross 
between the English walnut and but- 
ternut is of excellent quality and 
cleavage, not quite so excellent in 
flavor as the English walnut, but very 
much milder than the butternut. The 
third prize goes to Dice for a Jap- 
anese-American hybrid chestnut of 
very good size and color, but the qual- 
ity could not be determined on ac- 
count of its being dry. 


Prize Winners in Nut Contest, 1909 


Shellbark hickory—E. R. McCalister 
of Valley Station, Ky, first prize (no 
other contestants). 

Shagbark hickory—Harry Carty of 
Burlington, N J, first an@ second: BE. 
O. Dunmire of Butler, Pa, third; Miles 
F. Loiry of Chillicothe, O, would 
probably . have won second, but all 
specimens except two were wormy, 
and one of these was dry, so could 
not make proper comparison. 

Bisck walnut—John 8S. Bomberger 
of Lebanon, R D 5, Pa, first; J.-P. 
Deisher of Kutztown, Berks county, 
Pa, second; Miles F. Loiry, third. 

Beechnut—Harold B. Howard of 
Bouckville, N Y, first; Miles F. Loiry, 
second; Harry R. Williams of Hodg- 
don, Me, third, There was practically 
no difference between the specimens 
sent by Miss Gladys Weatherup and 
Mr Wiliams, so it had to be decided 
by lot. 

Butternut—Date Skinner of Wells- 
ville, R D1, N Y, first; Anthony Hile 
of Curwensville, Pa, second; C. A, 
Robinson of Andover, N Y, tLird. 

Unclassified hickories—B. O. Dun- 
mire, Hicoria alba, first; H. B. Gilbert 
of Rockfall, R D, Ct, second. 

Foreign and hybrid nuts—L. C. Hall 
of Avonia, Pa, Gant English walnut, 
first; T. F. Dice of Prescott, Wash, 
hybrid English walnut, second; T. F 
Dice, hybrid chestnut, third. 


——————— 
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pas a 
Don’t Experiment 


Drop us a postal—Give us your 
dealer’s name and; ask for our 
booklet No. 18. Read about our 
engine and liberal guarantees. 
There are many gasoline engines 
on the market—there is but one 


Ideal 
Gasoline 


» 
e 
“Built for the Farm 


We know your requirements—have 
constructed an engine for farm use—~— 
adapted to farm conditions. are 
small engines, 1§ to 8 horse-power— 
simple, strong, durable, and require prac- 
tically no attention—may be operated 
by a child. 

Rach engine fully guaranteed fot one year and 
gold subject to a thorough trial—must be perfectly 
satisfactory—youw to be the judge. 

Ideal Engines are Low in Price 
—yet of superior workmanship and finish—made of 
the best materiale—built to give service. 
Write to-day. 

Ideal Motor Company, Saginaw, Mich. 











The FARMERS’ GARDEN 


A Seed Drill and Wheel Hoe is fn- 


of vegetables 
lontrooteforCattie,dwine, Poulsry, 
Too! ‘or Cattle, Swin 
Priced feed” cans 








Watson E. Coleman, 
i Highest references. Best results. 
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Here Is the Only Roofing Guaran- 
teed for 15, Years Without Painting Wiiaauaas: 


and the guaranty is stamped right on the roofing. Notice that, please. And 
notice that the year in which you buy it is stamped right on as part of the guar- 
anty. Every roll of Dickelman Extra you buy now must give perfect service, as 
specified in our guaranty, without painting, until 1925. 
roof for nothing or your money back. You will also get our 15-year, signed guaranty on 
paper, for filing away and convenience, in case you need to hold us to it. 

This means that your roofing expense simply stops for 15 years when you have laid 
Dickelman Extra Galvanized Metal Roofing. 
long as the building itself lasts—but for 15 years we are responsible. 
what 15 years of wear does to— 


iets 


that doesn’t worry us. We 


DICKELMAN EXTRA 
Galvanized Metal Roofing { wi 
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of the next 


fine look 


yearrec 
There are 


bility. 


If it doesn’t, you get a new 


No doubt it will stop forever, as 


this roofing, just as we are making it 
today. Our oldest roofs seem just 
as good today as our 15, 10 or 56-year-old roofs—not 
quite so bright, that's all. 
years? 

: why aterg = —, oe os experimental 
roofings, or paya pape or or waste mone 
on the ordinary meta = 4 

inexpensive Dickelman 
back of it and a 15- ear guaranty ahead of it? 


by a special process which eliminates all undesirable 
leaving the toughest but most pliable sheet 


The Dickelman Manufacturing Co.. 60 Gormley St., Forest,.Ohio 


But 









For 25 years we have been making 


Why should we be afraid 


sheeting when ¥ can get the 
xtra—with a 25- 


Leadi 
the Dickelman dura- 














it is possible to produce. 
sheet that is open-grained. 
Therefore, when this sheet is put into the galvan- 
izing pots,the spelter, or galvanizing material sinks 
into the grain of the metal, so that this coating be- 
comes an integral part of the whole sheet. 
the sheet as much as you please—you cannot get 
the galvanizing coat to break, crack or flake off. 
Try it when you getour sample. Then get a sample 
of some other galvanized roofing and test it in the 
same way. 
Dickelman's. Because when you make a crease in 
other roofings, you will see the coating crack. And 
when the coating cracks your roofis gone. The u.,- 
protected steel will rust right through in no time. 


Write for Free Roofing Book 


We want you to know all the reasons for the 
proved su 
you a boo 
save roofing money—how to avoid the expense, 
bother and worry of repairs. 
will also send a sample of our roofing. We want 
you to know how easy it is to lay Dickelman Extra, 
also. The end ofevery sheet is properly crimped to 
fit into the crimp of the next sheet, so as to makea 
double seam without effort—no turning or hammer- 
ing on the roof. Ask your 


utations 
we will give name of dealer in your locality. 
us your name and address so we can mail 


The End of 
Every Roll is 
Sette Turned—Read 
TUOBINGEED t0 Make Connec. 
tion and Crimp 










This process gives us @ 
it is slightly porous. 
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That's all we ask. You will order 



















riority of Dickelman Extra. Let us send 
giving the facts and showing you how to 








if you request it we 










about 
dealers all over the country have sold this 
‘or years. They have built their roofing rep- 
nit. When we mail you book and sam- 
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ADVERTISEMENT 








PAUL KUHNS 5 
Manager Traffic Dept. Special 








R. J. ANDERSON W. A. CRECELIUS 
Artist Correspondent 
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Tate oe dice chiuhe amie ieee Widabase GREE Einiparte HIS announcement is to let you see more of what 7g V 
on This Work—Who Build Galloway Manure Spreaders Here are as many of the 727 men and women of our @p: 


organization. All Galloway machine prices are based ov 
Galloway Says: “Pll Tell You Why” |...) . 


savings on enormous quantities of materials purchased-@bo! 


















To the Farmers of America:—I can now make a propo- 

‘ 90 sition based on 30,000 Galloway Manure Spreaders a year, Manufacturing profit direct between you and the Galloway Wor 
ii Days’ which you simply can’t afford to miss. We can produce them 

at a price so low that you ret can’t afford not to have one. Highest quality and saving prices have been the basis of @ov 
nen you write me I wi you why and make you my 

Trial special Proposition. Send your name to us today and let us tell you the whoffor 





My ae Roller-Feed is Worth Join the great Galloway crowd of satisfied customers. 


$50 Extra and Costs You Nothe' 


x 





Spreader with} jsev 
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Other Spreaders 





Friat425.000 000 Guarantee = YN 
70-bu.— Remember . 


foe Prepaid 
(East of the Rockies and North of Tennessee) 


From 50 to 70 
Bushels Capacity 











are farm- 
ers’ boys fro 
farms all over 
the Union. 


We Are All 


right here to help save you in 
prices direct to your farm and 
help you make more money on 
your place this year and every 
year. 



















Made in 5 Sizes" 





















—Wagon-Box Spreader alone or } >— 
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complete—with preg 
first-class wooden 2 
trucks or complete 


with steel trucks 
—and save you 
money all the way 
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tOMAS DUNN CL. BLACK ARTHUR MANTLE E. KIESTER 5. RB. McCO 
Credit Department Migr. Cost Department Supt. Spreader Factory of Securities Sadwy Schone 





iloway’s 
on Mean 


- Tl William Galloway Company, of America, represents. 
r @pany as we have room to show. We have a pee 
ed our tremendous factory capacity and you get the benefit 
.d-Bbor as shown by Tuesday’s payrolls—with only one small 
y Wories. 

of Moway Company’s Square-Deal Success. 


hoMory for your saving and profit. 
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The Girl Stenographers trom Farm Homes Who 
Handle Our Mail trom the Farmers of America. 


Get Galloway’s Clincher 
Proposition for 1910 to 
See How Much More 
Money You Can Make on 
Your Farm This Year 


—It’s Net Results That Count 


Let me tell you how to cash in for biggest profits in your valuable manure. Let me also 
tell you how to make more money on your farm this year in many ways. 
T don’t want to say but a little to you in this announcement, because this is mainly 
to show you what the Galloway Organization means to you and me. 
Write me today, my friend, and let me tell you all about Galloway Spreaders. 


You to be the sole judge. 


my factory on30 Days’ Free 


: Ree Eh, to you anywhere direct from 


Money back at 6% interest after 


360 days if 1d spreader does not prove a paying proposition to 


you.- Quic 
it will-pay. 


The 


look over 

these facts and 
see if any of 
these 


FARMERS’ BOYS | 


came from near you. 
Some of them probably know 
¥ friends of yours in your neigh- 
borhood. 





prompt delivery now. Get in early this year— 


William Galloway, President 
William Galloway Company, 


of America 


639 Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $3,500,000.00 


+ 4 or trans- 
is.; 

$ isco 3 
Address me, personally, at Waterton Iowa. 


Sa REI © EEE « 
Cat out this coupon and mail it to me now: 
WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 


Fre e Wm. Galloway Co., of America, 
639 Galloway Sta., 
Waterloo, Ia. 


Here's my name and address—send me, FREE your rea 
Big New (10 Galloway Spreader Rook—also Low Prices 

y rial offer and Special P p 
from your factory to me. ene teaes ae: 


5 
} IMPORT Prompt shipments b 
- ANT shortest route trom 
*} my Waterloo, iowa, Fectory. Always 
write me there. Besides the Galloway 
Box Manure Spreader and Com- 


he on same direct plan. it 
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GREAT LOSS 
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hole Corn. 4. —— 
"77 "{iZele Je. Oats.4 SSS —_ 


Oran fF; 
Amount con we 
Cow mn fdays— 





Reproduced from the Michigan State Experiment Station Bulletin. 


Cows cousumed 77 pounds of the mixture. corn 4, oats 4, 
. per week. 
and oats contained 9.64 per cent Dry Matter. 




































Dex Wt. of 
Cow and 3 y = a oy I Pict. 
Oats * e! 
sumed |drop’ 
fed ibs | S4me Tos es matter matter| who! 

61.6 55.83 12.4 90.96 | 11.279 2.20 

61.6 55.83 3.7 91.26 23.463 “o.2 

61.6 55.83 15.5 92.3 | 14.312 3.63 

61.6 55.83 11.5 92.34 | 10.619 19.08 

61.6 55.83 18.1 92.34 16.713 29.98 

61.6 55.83 4.4 92.34 13.296 23.61 
AVOTABC........600555 61.6 55.83 16.26 91.93 14.45 26.46 






























whole corn, whole oats an 
days, and the one at of whole corn and whole oats excreted un- 
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money's worth out of the | feed you are giving 
feed a ground ration, and that ground ration should be the best. 


Schumacher 


The Perfect Grain Ration for all Farm Stock 
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stration and table show the amount of 


The accompanying illu r 
bran consumed by each cow in seven 








The result of! thise experiment shows that 26.46 per cent of 
oats had not been masticated nor digested. 
he Snowe ant experiment because it shows clearly the 


yt difference in the quantity of food undi- 

One cow passed over 4 per cent 

sted—you can never tell how much - whole 
nate passing 

he only way you n be sure that you are getting your 

our animals is to 


particular 













STOCK 
FEED 


ost economical, highly nutritious ground ration. It 
fine y in proper proportion’ 
san nail tt digestible feed, extremely palatable, "consist- 
ing ‘of just the v; ty ot fer ains required to produce the 
best results. Thousands of the most prominent feed- 
ers testify to its merits by its constant use, If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
Chicago, Mlinois. 





BE SURE TO SAY Weazzs 1 SAW YOUR ADV 


In this journal. 


Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the most orders from. 


“THE JANUARY FEED | 


| hay, 





FATTEN Cen THIS WINTER 


Buy Good Feeders—Start with New Corn in Very Small Amounts— 
Proportion of Grain to Roughage—Use of Commercial 
Concentrates—By L. D. Hall of Illinois Experiment Station 


In starting steers I have found it 


|pays to begin giving them a small 
| amount of corn as early as the new 


On fall pasture, 
they can- 


is fit to cut. 
straw, or cornstalks, 


| crop 


'not be expected to do better than 


i 
i 
| 


i feed in 15 days, 





hold their own, and experience 
shows that a few ears of corn a day, 
with good roughage, give surprising 
results in proportion to the feed. It 
is my observation that roughing 
feeders through until late fall for the 
sake of cleaning up the roughness or 
to save grain is generally poor econ- 
omy. On the other- hand, putting 
steers on a full grain feed in ten to 
20 days is a waste of feed and a det- 
riment to the cattle. 

This point was tested at the IMili- 
nois experiment station, with ten 
head of two-year-old steers in each 
lot. One lot was brought up to full 
‘and made an aver- 
age gain of 2.18 pounds a day for five 
months. The other lot was allowed 30 
days to get on full feed, and their av- 
erage gain was 2.34 pounds for five 
months. Four of the cattle that 
were started in 15 days were off feed 
at one time or another, and one died. 
None of those in the 30-day lot was 
off feed at any time; and during the 
last month they ate an average of 
27 pounds of ear c rn per day, while 
the others averaged only 23 pounds, 
Furthermore, they . utsold the 15-day 
lot by 10 cents a hundred, and made 
nearly one-half more average profit 
per head, not: figuring the steer that 
died, in the average. Not. only this, 
but wevhave found 45 days even more 
satisfactory than 30 days for coming 
up to full grain feed. Our steers are 
always kept full, but full of good, 
bright roughage instead of corn at 
the start. 


Starting Steers on Corn 


We begin with two pounds of corn 
to the steer, increasing a pound a 
day for about ten days, then increas- 
ing at the rate of two or three pounds 
a week, which brings the cattle to a 
full feed of 20 to 22 pounds of_corn 
in 45 days from the start. Later, 
when the roughage is cut down to a 
smaller amount, they will take 26 to 
30 pounds of corn. Where shock corn 
is at hand there is no better plan 
than to start with a shock of corn to 
a car load of cattle, gradually in- 
creasing at the same rate as if the 
corn were husked. This can be done 


|}to advantage on a good pasture; 
| otherwise we consider it important to 


ifeed a 


liberal amount of clover or 


|alfalfa hay. 


One bunch of cattle that s.vas start- 


}ed on feed gradually, as I have out- 
| lined, averaged 1.2 pounds’ daily gain 





the first two months, 1.6 pounds the 
first three months, 1. 8 pounds for four 
months, 2.2.pounds for five months 
and 2.3 pounds for the six months. 
A bunch that was put on full feed 
within 20 days made an average gain 
of 2.38 pounds the first two months, 
2.1 pounds for three months, two 
pounds for four months, 1.8 pounds 
for five months and 1.77. pounds for 
six months. 

In regulating the bulk or volume 
of the ration we get the best results 
by gradually cutting down the pro- 
portion of roughage from double the 
weight of grain near the start to 
one-fourth or less of the grain near 
the close. A-general rule which can 
be varied to suit the conditions is to 
allow about half as much roughage 
as grain by the end of the second 


| month, one-third after three months, 


and one-fourth after four months’ 
feeding. If straw or fodder is kept 
before the cattle, and clover or al- 
falfa piled in racks in such @ Way 
that it can be pitched down in. small 
amounts, the proportions mentioned 
ean be estimated nearly enough, be- 
cause cattle on full feed eat very lit- 


tle fodder or straw when fea clover 
or alfalfa. 

As to grinding the corn, experi< 
ments show that ear corn or shock 
corn fed with clover hay gives a 
larger net return per bushel than 
corn and cob meal, corn meal or 
shelled corn, because the work of 
grinding costs more than the benefit 
amounts to. Even if there are no 
hogs to follow the cattle, it has been 
found unprofitable to grind ear corn, 
but in that case corn meal generally. 
shows a higher profit than shelled 
corn. If the only roughage to be had 
is straw, corn fodder or timothy hay, 
grinding will often pay where it 
would not do so if clover or alfalfa 
were fed. Shredding corn fodder 
does not increase its food value for 
fattening cattle, and whether shred« 
ding pays or not depends on the cost 
of husking, and whether convenience 
in storing and feeding is an object 
of any importance. Corn silage can 
be used to good advantage where it 
can be put up so as to cost as low as 
2 or $3 a ton in the silo. Twenty 
or 25 pounds is a large enough al- 
lowance at the start, and this should 


be gradually reduced within a few 
weeks to 15 pounds, and _sstill less 
toward the end. 

Corn with clover, alfalfa or cow- 


pea hay makes a balanced ration for 
steers when fed in the proportions 
outlined above. With such a ration, 
about 7% pounds of beef can be 
made from a bushel of corn.. The 
Same corn fed with fodder, straw or 
timothy hay produces about five 
pounds of beef per bushel. As a rule, 
cottonseed meal, linseed oil meal or 
similar feeds at $25 to $30 a ton will 
only repay their cost or a little more 
when fed along with corn and clover, 
and the price of corn has little to do 
with the advisability of buying such 
feeds under those circumstances. But 
when fed with the less nutri- 
tious roughages named they are gen- 
erally very effective, repaying their 
cost two or three times over, and in- 
creasing the beef per bushel of corn 
from five up to seven pounds or 
more. In any case, these commercial 
feeds are more profitable when fed in 
small than in large amounts under 
corn belt conditions, and we seldom 
feed over three pounds per head per 
day to two-year-old steers. Most cat« 
tle feeders use theso feeds only dur- 
ing the last few weeks. While no ex- 
periments have been made on this 
point, we believe protein concentrates 
are worth most when fed from the 
time the cattle are on full feed. 

The best shelter for steers in this 
section is a shed boarded up on three 
sides and open to the south. A warm: 
barn is objectionable unless it is well 
ventilated. A shed 12 by 36 feet is 
large ‘enough for a car load of steers. 
It should be kept well bedded, and 
experiments have shown that manure 
made and kept -in these sheds 
is worth nearly one-half more than 
open yard manure. Where cattle are 
fed in small yards on a fiat location, 
paved yards are a profitable propo< 
sition. Many who have used them, 
including the Illinois station, find that 
the saving in hog feed and manure 
pays for the pavement in a very few 
years. We use a 36 by 48-foot brick 
pavement for a car load of steers. It 
cost about $150, and as compared with 
results in an ordinary dirt lot, has 
shown a difference of about one-third 
more pork produced and at least 10 
cents a hundred im the selligg price 
of the cattle. 


Sorghum is well adapted to Okla- 
homa, and it is known to exhibit a 
certain degree of drouth resistance, 
hence the crop can be grown success< 
fully even in the semi-arid portions of 
the state. 




















Winter Feed for Sheep 


Oo F. TAYLOR, ILLINOIS 





Nearty all the shelter sheep need 
in the winter time is to keep off rain 
and snow. I have always allowed 
them to stay out in the _ coldest 
weather if it was not stormy. How- 
ever, I never under any circumstances 
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Sheep Feeding Rack 
allow them to take rains and snows 
in winter. At this season I give them 


good clovr hay, and in addition, a 
little silage or corn fodder about 
three times a week I feed twice a 


day in the yard or on the ground if 


it is.frozen, but when the ground is 
mot frozen I feed in racks in the 
sheep barn. I feed a little entire 
grain, mostly oats, to the breeding 
ewes, 


My feed troughs are made of three 


boards 8 feet long. The bottom one 
fis 10 inches wide and the sides 6 
inches, as shown in the _ illustration. 
I scatter the :ats thinly in these 
troughs and the sheep cannot get a 
large mouthful. Thus better masti- 
cation of the grain is secured than if 
the sheep wefe permitted to take 
large mouthfuls. I have fed threshed 
oats to my sheep for a good many 


years, and have not experienced any- 


thing but the most pleasing results. 
I feed oats until after lambing time, 
then I add about one ear of corn, 
shelled, to one pint of outs a day for 
each sheep. After many years of 
experience in raising sheep, I have 
found that it pays to keep sheep on 
the general farm, provided they are 
kept well. Those who do not do this 
are very apt to condemn the breed 
of sheep which they may happen to 
have, or the breeding which they 


have purchased for the improvement 
of their flock, when the fault is really 
their own. 


The Rescdresfel Oleo Crowd 








To repeal the tax on oleo is the 
purpose of a bill now in congress to 
which allusion has already been made 
in these columns. It was introduced 








in early December by A. 8S. Burleson |! 


of Texas. It provides, in brief, for 
repealing the tax on oleo in force 
since 1902 and substituting in place 
of it an annual license for manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers. 
Following is an 
cial copy of the bill, H R 13842: 
After providing for the repeal of 
the present law, it is proposed that 


manufacturers of oleo shall pay $600 | 


annually as a special tax; wholesale 
dealers $480, this applies to all offer- 
ing for sale oleo in quantities greater 
than ten pounds at a time; retail deal- 
ers in oleomargargine shall pay $48 
annually. 

All oleo is to be put up by the man- 
ufacturer for sale in packages of one 


pound or two pounds, respectively, 
and in no other way. ‘Upon every 
pint, brick or roll of oleo being so 
put up for sale or moved from the 
factory, there shall be impressed by 


the manufacturer the word “oleomar- 
garine” itn sunken letters, size to be 
determined by commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue. Every such print. 
brick or roll Shall first be wrapped 
with paper wrapper bearing the word 
“oleomargarine” printed on the out- 
side in distinct letters, together with 
the name of the mandtfacturer. The 
wooden. or paper package containing 
these individual bricks is to also bear 
the same word in distinct letters, and 


abstract of an offi- | 
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finally an internal revenue stamp so 
as to surround the outer wrap- 
per of each one and two-pound pack- 
age. Retail dealers can sell also the 
original package to which the tax 
while all these distingushing marks 
from the original crates or boxes. 
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A STEADY FIOW 
OF MILK 















It will be noted in this brief ab- os 
stract that consumers in boarding 
houses, restaurants, hotels, ete, are 
abolutely without protection. Stated A bigger flow and a richer flow 


from your cowsif you feed them 
Continental Gluten Feed will be 
yours. No wise dairyman will 
overlook the many exclusive mer- 
its of this wonderful profit pro- 
ducing dairy feed. Cheaper 

corn or oats. It is an ideal foed 
to balance your dairy rations, 





differently, the retail dealer must sell 
oleo officially stamped and branded, 
whie all these distinguishing marks 
may be subsequently removed by the 
boardinghouse keeper and the hotel 
man, and the mixture then placed on 






















the table and in that way sold to 47% Protein and fat, absolutely 
consumers for what it is not, irre- guaranteed -eceplaces cotton- 
spective of the wishes of the latter. seed and linseed oil meal. 





ONTINENTAL 





Calves Raised by Hand—Calves are 
never allowed to suckle their dams 
in Scotland, but are fed whole milk 
for six weeks, then skim milk or | 
whey with an addition of oil cake | 
until they are five months old. After | 
this they are given nothing but good | 


C 






makes more milk than anyth’ else 
you can feed your stock—will Pp 
indefiniteiy—in hot or cold weather. 
Greatly aids digestion when fed with 
coarser ro 8. 







G 
pasture, when it is available. Year- prod seer t any mixed Fae] 
» aij ine q = made. So nm carioad lots an 
ling heifers are maintained exclu ib he. Witee far coen tive 






sively on pasture during the summer, 
and in the winter they are given oat 
straw with two pounds of cake per 
day, or hay and no cake.—([Illinois 
Experiment Station. 


tables of different feeds and full 
rticulars of Continental Gluten 
‘eed—free on request. 


Continental Cereal Co., Box 164, Peoria, til. 






























Raising and fattening pork has de- 
clined more than 75% in the past five 
years because this section has de- 
veloped the dairy industry. Fully 95% 
of the milk is shipped away, and there 
is no skimmed milk to feed the pigs. 
Farmers do not find it preferable to 
fatten pork at the present prices of 
grain feeds. Cheshire hogs and their 
crosses are all greatly in favor with 
both the breeders and merchants, as 





DEHORN QUICKLY AND EASILY 


Dehorned cattle give best results, 
quantity and richness of milk and beet 
KEYSTONE OEHORNER 
by its 4way cut does kt quick without 
trouble at the time or later—healt 

quickly—write for free booklet. 
Mu. 'T. PHILLIPS, 
208 BAIN 68T., POMEROY, Pa, 
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they are economical feeders, white ively cured in less 

skinned and excelled by none in the —«_ x H Valuable 
quality of their meat.—{R. D. Button, ADAMS | KOOp orses Vaiu 
Madison County, N Y. A bad leg or ected disease soon drage 


@ good horse down to the “p! 


e’s Elixir 
boosts values and keeps them up be- 
cause it makes lame or diseased 
horses sound and keeps them 680. 


Rapid LUMP-JAW Cure 


Easy method, little expense, no pain 
orscars, Written too with ench Bottle. 

.— te"Em All” for Sprains, 
Carb, Spavin, all lameness. Sold on 






“IT saw your ady in A A.” 




























Death to Reaves Guaranteed Wi XQ teen 002 cielo ania 









TUTTLE’S ELIXIR CO. 
eee Pe GO Boverty St, Gestion, 
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AND TO REMOVE THEM. ‘Sena 
BLEMISHES pt A of your case and 





with advancement, steady employment, must 
Hable. Branch offices of the association are 


in each state. 









There’s a Right 
Way to Feed Stock 


Millions more of good dollars would lie snugly in the 

pockets of American farmers and stock feeders, if the funda- 
mental principle of successful feeding were better understood. 
And this iple is the same for p, cow, steer, horse or 
hog. In a word it's this— keep the digestive function healthy and 

active. Your fatting steer, ing sheep or milking cow, must 

consume iarge daily rations tich foods, or they will not produce 
more than nature requires for.maintenance. And—if the digestive organs 
are not strong, this heavy feeding will result in impaired appetite, stomach 
derangement and /os;, To obviate this danger, Dr, Hess (M. D., D. V. S.) 
offers an unfailing preventive — 


D® HESS STOCK 


Not a food ration, but a femic, which acts upon the digestive organs, and not only keeps them at 
healthy, normal activity, but gives added power, so that a feeder may steadily increase the mess up to the 
capacity of the animal. This is “ The Dr. Idea ” of feeding, and to follow it on the farm means 
more milk from the cows; bigger, fatter steers; thrifty, growing sheep ; vigorous, handsome horses, 
and = sweet, wholesome pork. Dr. Hess Stock Food is sold on @ written guarantee. The dose is 

and twice a day is often enough to give it. a 
2 Wes d South. . 
Fy Agee ro ieee ooiee euniine stanight advance. + 
. Also of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and Instant Louse Killer. 


FREE from ist to the 10th of each month — Dr. Hess (M.D..D.¥.S.) will prescribe 
ptt, RR 4 You can Mio be -pene Veterinary Bool! 
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HESS & CLARK, 
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. does away with the dowdiful side of try keeping, and 
™ makes it a positively ul venture for the man or woman 
promotes assimilation, makes pure blood and good Acalth. Fed in small portions 
directs, iti ncreases ose eee at mo other known preparation will. It is not a condiment 
and is as beneficial to growing chicks as to ng hens. ey nt iy the moul period and fats old fowls ine 
short time. It cures Gapes, Cholera, Roup, etc. A penny’s worth fceds 30 fowls one day. don a written guarantee, 


Os Ihe, S805 ena ov expres She. | Sha. Oday 23 be. 92.2% 25 Bh. pall 52.00. 
pat. for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book, free. 

























HORSE 
for free Fall directions with each 
Serco RSERIOIMY, Ops drocgns rdctiyeredl. Incach ance. Apply ee once giving il particu, The Vow 
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Dish Pan 
Evidence 


Which 








Free. 
SPRING co. 


Rockford Z Gasoline 
Engines 






The practically empty pan contains the 
e 


only piece used i Sharples Dairy 
30 0 Ee sca, | | Tubular Cream Separator bowls. It is 
art oF Also smooth, tiny, instantly removable. The 





full pan contains the disks from a single 
common cream separator — one of thou- 
sands of the common sort that are dis- 
carded for Tubulars every P od 

The simple, sanitary Sharples Dairy 
Tubular is the only modern, easy-to-clean 
cream separator—has twice the skimming 
force — lasts a lifetime. The dishpans 
show one reason why every woman should 
insist on a Tubular. 


Steam enGives, ‘Thusolieiks. 


Bldg., New York 


MONARCH MACHINERY CO., 621 Cortlandt 





Sent, postpaid, on receigt of db aherigt orn 
American Fruit Culturist 
BY JOHN J. THOMAS ’ 
Containing practical ——- for the 





World's biggest separator factory. Sales 
easily exceed most, if not all, others combined, 
Tubulars probably replace more common sep- 
arators every year than any one maker of such 
machines sells.- Write for catalogue No. 100 
THE SHARPLES SEP 
WEST CheSsTER Poe hina 
Chicago, Til SanFranelsco,Cal., Peed Bee, 

‘oronto, Can., Winnipeg, © 


propagation 
and culture of all the omens to A Unites 
States. Twenty-first Thoroughly 


enlarged edition by W hg pe 
edition makes the wreak practically “alaoat 8 a naa 


book, containi a om 
smal: fruits or Ereptef ‘and ai 


as su 
fruits. Richly Mestraten by nearly 
758 pages. 12m. Net.......ssscecesecdencecesseces 
Successful Fruit Culture 

A practical guide to the orieation. and 
tion’ of fruits, by SAMUEL T ne de 
book is weiltten from the standpoint of of the BR ti- 
cal fruit grower who is striving to 
ness profitable by growing the best me "eile 
and at the least cost. It is up to date in every prr- 
ticular, and covers the entire pe of fruit to 3 
ture. Illustrated, 274 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth, $00 


Plums and Plum Culture 
BY PROF F. A WAUGH 
A complete manual on all known varieties of 
plums and their successful management. Plum 
culture ig one of the most complicated of ~< 
specialties, and Professor Waugh is one of the bes’ 
known of the speciaJists, and this work represe 
in an unusual degree, the original discoveries of the 
Nevertheless, the discoveries and practical 
experience of others haye not been disregard The 
book will be found indispehsable to the scientist, to 
the nurseryman and the cultivator. Illustrated. 
S91 pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth 2... cceccscsesesecess $1.50 


Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 
BY F. A, WAUGH 


A practical guide to the picking, storing, shi 
ae J and A ype of fruit.. The an su 














FROST 
WIRE FENCES 


THE FROST 
FIELD ERECTED 
AND WOVEN 
FENCES 
are built of hard steel spring wire. By # 
special treatment, they allow for oxpancioks 
and contraction during all changes of the 
° weather, Your fence is always taut, 
and is kept so without the use of ratchets or 
any other device. = ence once erected, 
is there to star. Let us explain this 
further in our FREE illustrated catalog, 
It will be sent to you by mail upon request. 
Will also include pad on our omnes line, 
KE FENCE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohie 








ets cove are the fruit market, fruit picking, 
sorting and packing. fn aig atorage, evaporating, can- 
ning, statist ruit trade, t package 
lowe, gomenieet ion a5 ~~ dealing, cold ) morngs, 
etc, © prosre rogressive fruit grower can afford t 
be without” this most vélasibe” bee —. Hustrated. 
232 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth ......ccscccccsesseees$l.00 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 


EAVI Z 
eae Bazine 


Most of your neighbors h 
BY F, A. WAUGH 4 fence troubles. You can avoid 
This interesting book-.describes in detail the sev- : them by buying Brown Wire 
eral varieties of dwarf fruit trees, their Propagation, 4A, Fence. Absolutely rust proof. 
planting, pruning, care and generai gem, 15 to 35c arod. We pay erat, 
160 styles, from extra close l-inch WZ 
wit a” ores BZ spaced Poultry Fence, 
xl Se eo J & strongest Horse, Cattle, 
“t-2ae» Bull Proof Fences. Get catalog GBB 
. and free spmple for test. ° 
Gre Fence & Wi 
leve land, 0°. 


b iva ay AE amount ¢ cont to . 
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SEE _ OUR GUARANTEE 
On Editorial Page 


bown AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 


# EXCELS ANY SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD 


ous LIBERAL_ TRIAL ENABLES YOU TO 
DEMONSTRATE THIS. While our prices for 
capacities are astonishingly low, the quality is high. 
Our machines are up to date, well built and hand- 
somely finished. Run easier, skim closer, have a 
simpler bowl —: fewer parts than mony other cream 
separator. ands of machines in use giving 
splendid satisfaction. Write for. our (910 catalog. 
We will send it free, postpaid. It is richly illus- 
trated, shows the mact: — in a and — 
all about the Ameri Sepa . 
surprisingly liberal = “due Pirial 
tion, generous. terms of perekuee and Rhe low 
prices quoted will aston we are the 
oldest exclusive manufacturers 3 of hand separa- 
r girl can = it sitting yee. tors in America and the first to sell aiect to the 
The cra Sk inches Jong. Peet i user. We cannot afford to sell an article that 
Just think of that =e Se EE . | is not absolutely first class. 
eanitery marvel ; easily clean dealer’s and even ca talog house’s profits by 
embodies all our latest improve- ing with us and at the same time obtain the 
ments. Gears run in anti-fric- finest and highest quality machine on the niair- 
ket. Our own (manufacturer's) Deaton Ww pro= 








THIS OFFER IS NO CATCH. 
Tt is a bey and square 
bropot to furnish a brand new, 
well made = well finished cream 


fone ‘rial and wily guaranteed, for 


It te a Qtont from any- 
nS t has ever ‘ore been 
offered. ms | rats of sini x 
muaete, hot or r cold. makes 
m cream and it ole s yell 
se oe higher priced machine. 


















tects you on ev: American ter. We ship 
immediat estern orders ailed from West- 
= = wre us and get offer 
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EASTERN DAIRY AFFAIRS 
THE MILK SUPPDY] . 











The Truth About Milk Profits 


This magazine has led-in the fight 
for better prices for milk. It has 
urged milk producers to demand 
more and it has insisted on the milk 
companies paying more. It has never 
been Satisfied with the present di- 
vision of the returns from milk, and 
it will not be until a readjustment is 
made so thatthe dairy farmer shall re- 
ceive considerably more than he now 
receives. Heretofore every demand 
to milk dealers has been met with 
the statement that the dealers were 
not making money and that they 
could not pay the farmer more for 
the milk. 

We have repeatedly presented the 
facts and figures to show that the 
dairy farmer is merely a slave to his 
business, that he is living at mere ex- 
istence wages, and that the cost of 
producing milk, increasing right 
along has netted the farmer no profit 
on the production in case you value 
labor at what it is worth or the feeds 
at prices that are obtained elsewhere, 
and at the same time if you-take into 
account taxes and money on invest- 
ment. Moreover, we have held that 
the apparent profit in milk has come 
from other products raised on the 
farm and from the labor of children 
and women and men to whom no re- 
turns have gone. We have also con- 
tended that the statements of the 
milk companies to the effect that the 
business did not justify higher prices 
were false and hypocritical and were 
not justified by the facts in the case. 

That. the statements and _ the 
demands of American Agricultur- 
ist have been correct is evi- 
denced by the _ testimony now 
appearing in the investigation un- 
dertaken by the attorney-general. 
It will be recalled that a referee was 
appointed to take the testimony of 
the milk dealers who were to testify 
under oath and to examine the books 
of the several companies. At this 
stage of the investigation an- ac- 
countant appointed by the court for 
the purpose has presented his find- 
ings, which show that enormous 
profits have gone to the milk com- 
panies. On testimony of Mr Scudder, 
the accountant, it has been shown 
that of $20,000,000 of original stock 
in the Borden company, $4,070,591 
was in the old New York condensed 
milk company, oaetae = in, the old 
Borden stock, and $15,428,408 in 
trade marks, goodwill, etc. In other 
words, out of the total of $20,000,000 
more than three-fourths was water. 
This indicates how well water and 
milk mixes. Not only this, but the 
enormous dividends that -have been 
paid upon this stock have come out 
of the farmers’ pockets. For, let it 
be understood, that the consumer 
has not been paying excessive prices 
for milk. He-is not paying an exces- 
sive price now and he should stil: 
pay more, considering) the quality 
and cost in the production. 


Fifteen Millions in Watered Stock 


Mr Scudder in his testimony stated 
that today the total capitalization or 
the Borden company is $30,000,000, 
and on its list of assets there still ap- 
pears the old familiar good-will item 
of more than $5,000,000. This infor- 
mation was obtained on authority of 
the attorney-general of the state who 
had complete access to all books and 
records of the Borden company, and 
confirmed by Gladding, the treasurer 
of the Borden company. 

Figures were produced showing 
that during the nine months of this 
year ending September 30, Bordens’ 
condensed milk company made a 
clear profit on the sale of its fluid 
milk and cream in New-York equiva- 
lent to 6% on its issue of preferred 
stock, and 10% on its issue of com- 
mon stock, ‘with a surplus of over 
$8,000,000. When asked how the sur- 
plus arose, Mr Scudder stated that it 
came out of the profits that had not 
vet been distributed in dividends, It 
is thus seen that. the Borden com- 
pany has now a surplus of almost 
one-third of its total capitalization, 
and still insists that it cannot pay 
the producer more for his milk, even 
though the price to the consumer has 
been advanced a cent a quart. 


Assets in Good Will 


And .the same condition obtains 
with other companies. The Sheffield 
farms. Slawson-Decker company or- 








with a capital stock of $500,« 
is shown on examination by Mr 
Scudder to consist of .436 in good 
will and less than ,000 in actual 
investment.. Mr Scudder stated that 
in 1908 the total dividends paid by 
this company were 10%, and in 1909 
to the end of Septe.nber 22% was 
paid. And more than three-fifths of 
the stock merely water! On October 
31, 1909, according to the accountant, 
this company had $962,672 as sur- 
plus. Think of it! A surplus nearly 
twice as great as the entire capitali- 
zation of the stock even though 
three-fifths of the stock is water! 

In reference to the Alexander 
Campbell miik company Mr Scudder 
testified that the company’s gross 
earnings Im 1908 were $452,786, on 
which the net profit for the year was 

“For the six months of 1909 
ending June 30,” he testified, “the 
gross earnings were $266,485, on 
which a net profit of $49,880 was 


made, or more than 20% profit on 
sales.” In making his calculations, 


Mr Seudder testified that in arriving 
at his figures of net profits he had'al- 
lowed for every item of expense, in- 
cluding interest, taxes, depreciation 
and items of operation. 

These figures tell their own story. 
They show beyond a shadow of @ 
doubt that the milk companies have 
not been playing fair and square with 
the dairy producers. The milk deal- 
ers are allies of the dairy producers 
and not of the milk consumers. The 
market for milk exists. No one ques- 
tions that fact. But in a day’s time 
if dairy farmers so decide, the supply 
of milk can be entirely destroyed. 
Moreover, milk consumers want the - 
milk and they want good milk, and 
they are willing to pay reasonable 
prices for it, 9 cents a quart, even 10 
cents a quart if that price is neces- 
sary to meet the cost of production. 
We claim, however, that the milk 
dealers, instead of working for and 
with their allies and co-partners in 
this enterprise, have been hogging 
the matter, have been working in a 
treacherous manner against dairy 
producers, and in so doing have 
gobbled up the greater part of the 
profits in the business. 


Now Up to Producers 


These facts and figures ought to 
arouse dairy producers as they have 
never been aroused before. It should 
lead them to take an immediate 
stand at this very moment to secure 
better prices for their high grade 
liquid milk products. This investiga- 
tion will result in one of two things, 
either the price of milk will go back 
to the old figure or dairy farmers 
will receive a higher price for their 
product. You can rest assured, how- 
ever, that consumers of milk are not 
going to appoint committees and 
earry on negotiations to secure @ 
higher price for farmers. If this 
higher price is to be abtained, you, 
and you only, will be able to get it 
It means quick work and determined 
work, and it means that your de- 
mands must be made effective. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. cannet ,do this 
alone, It will require cellective ef- 
fort, the granges, the dairyman’s 
league, the help of every individual 
dairyman. 

Every organization must make is 
demands known and insist that here- 
after areasonable price fer milk shall 
be paid. Now that you know about the 
big profits see to it when the spring 
months arrive that you do not sell 
your milk at the-old prices as ob- 
tained last year. And also make 
known your intent to get a price on 
the same basis that you are now re- 
eeiving, and that the following year 
you shall expect for the winter sea- 
son a price for the product commen- 
surate with the cost of producing it. 
If these demands be not met then 
collectively take over the marketing 
of milk yourselves. 


Not nearly so many cows in this 
section as five years ago. Those that 
were kept are for family use or to eat 
up pasture and ravage on the farm. 
A little butter is made or a few calves 
fattened and sold, but homemade or 
creamery butter cannot be produced 
at a profit because the prices. for 
which it is sold are too low, and the 
cost of feed and labor too high. Sev- 
eral dairies are producing milk at 4 
and 4% cents a quart, but unless they. 
Pe eee? a larger proportion of their 
feed on the farm and raise the whole- 
sale price of milk to an average of 5 
cents a quart the year around, they 
will ‘have to quit.—[{Theo Brown, 
Gloucester County, N J. 











RIVER MEADOW. FARMS | 


PORTLANDVILLE, N.Y. 
————== Have for Sale 


| GRADE HOL- 
STEIN COWS 


Due to freshen between Nov. 
and Dec. with records 
gt 4, 


‘nek and white, ‘a and 








HEA 


will bay for thomentves a 





—LAKESIDE STOCK FARM— 
HOLSTEIN 
FRIESIAN CATTLE 


of all , both sexes, of right breeding 
and ty, at reasonable prices. The “only 
e 


the world of any breed in which 100 
yearly milk records have made which 
ave 16,000 Ibs. and which have made 
butter records of over 20 Ibs. Write for 





PROF E. M. UH, BEYNOLDS, MINNESOTA 





During a hog cholera season the 
owner Of healthy hogs should insti- 
tute something in the way of private 
quarantine and. pleasantly, perhaps, 
but firmly; ask visitors, espéciailly 


| Stock buyers and threshing machine 


crews, to keep at a reasonable dis- 
tance from the pens and yards. It is 
safer for one man to have exclusive 


| care of healthy hogs during the hog 


| be very careful where 


cholera season, and this man should 
he goes with 
reference to possible infection. Special 


| fencing or other provisions should be 
| made wherever practical to keep dogs 


out of the pens and yards, for, under 

certain conditions, dogs become very 

active agents in spreading the disease. 
Care in Buying Hogs 

The owner of a healthy herd should 

be very careful about buying in hogs 








Sie 


57 


ee 
‘aS is exceptionally good 
where nitrogenous feed 
must be used to get best re- 
sults in cows 
milk, and where cost 
is a factor. 


Badger 
Ever-Green Feed 


made of Alfalfa, Nature's June P. for the Winter Months, 
mixed with s uP, contains the elements esseatial to make dairy cows produce 
more milk right from the start, and to make Lae keep on producing—and best of 
all it does aot run up feeding cost. 


NS” WY AL PUY, | oe 


cracked corn or ground oats, makes 





Evergreen, either fed straight or mixed 
Fi showing splendid results 9 
the feed bill of your cowsat a low matk 
Corn or oats contain little of no protein, 
ing Badger a ge ge with oes and oats :- ideal age tor Dasese ore Lcsdabes 
your own ine. straight but most ers to feed it mixed 
corn or oats. I in well with either. adding greatly to the » _ with, 


Badger 
an excellent 


particulars. 


E. A. POWELL 


904 W. Genessee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 







home grown grains and, at the same 
—cheapness is one “+ one its qualifications, 


for feeding and breeding sees} 
qeement. ond ae 


and, in the western states especially, 
all public ‘stock yards and stock cars | 
must be regarded as possible sources 
of spread. Hogs coming into the herd 

















ERCHERON 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


Imported and home- . 

ever shown ~ i age 34 ose 
ice, guarantee r or years 

oe | and breeder of prize winners. 


ELLWOOD 8. AKIN 
172 South St., 

H HORSES 
FOR SALE 


Standard Bred 
1a He 


: Chestnut = Seine | ; 
: oe 
Cc. A. POMEROY, Siduey Canter. ¥. 
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Ashland Stock Farmss.2: 


Bee 
r. Ww. BANDED, PT. PLAIN, NH. x. 


EASEY CATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. La ge or Grades. 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you. 
LEONA ED SMITH, Bloomvilie, N.¥. 








FoR sAtt REGISTERED HOLSTEIN | 
BULL CALVE 


| allow the infection to die out. 


from the noted Karedghe fms + + 


ddress Golden 
Giow Terrace, N HERKIMER CO. 





MAPLE VALLEY STOCK FARM 


Aubura, N. ¥. | 





for breeding purposes, if by rail, 
should be shipped in other than stock 
cars, and should not be unloaded so 


as to go through stock yards. All new | 


hogs coming on to a farm where the 
disease has not appeared, should be 
kept carefully apart from the herd for 
from two to three weeks after arrival. 


| The disease may thus have time to de- 
been in- | 


velop, if the animals have 
fected before shipment or en route. 
It is decidedly worth while to be care- 
ful about clean feeding, for it seems 


probable that this is a common meth- | 


od by which infection enters the body. 
This being the case, troughs and feed; 
ing floors should be frequently 
fected with steam, boiling water, or a 


disin- | 


very dilute corrosive sublimate solu- | 
tion (1:1000 dissolved in water) with | 


the troughs subsequently 
with plain water. 


rinsed out | 
Or the troughs and | 


feeding floors may be disinfected with | 


any of the coal tar disinfectants if 
they are used in sufficient strength. 
These are not poisonous in any prob- 
able quantity which hogs would get. 


Ciean Up Yards 


Troughs and feeding floors, at least, 
and, if practicable, the hog house also, 


should be kept clean and frequently | 
aisinfected during an outbreak. When | 
the outbreak appears tc be over, the | 
owner must decide as to just what he | 


will do in the way of disinfection and 
cleaning up, or whether he will stay 
out of the hog business for a year and 
This 
is, of course, without regard for the 
possibility of putting in vaccinated 


|and immune hogs. Feeding troughs 


PURE BRED Friesian CATTLE 


©. Cc. VAN VALE EERE. Pr 
East p 7a & - York. 





Pleasant View Stock Farm 
A — oe Bull Calves for Sale 
from A. R. O. Cows and 30-Ib. sire. 

ALTON MILLER, FT. PLAIN, N. Y. 





Cookdale Stock Farm)! 


Bull Calves for sale for service. A. 
R. Q, Daughters 15 to 23 lbs.—7 days. 
PETER COOK, FT. PLAIN, N. Y. 


rae ienece ae Seats aa 








ARGE BERKSHIRES AT HlQHWoOD 
H. 6. & H. 8. HARPENDING, DUNDEE, H. Y. 
OR SALE. Holstein H elfer 


VAN BD. BIRDSALL. Unadilia, N. ¥. 














_to grow 2000 acres of beets. 
| expected to secure contracts 





| Nottingham. A stock company 


+ fly in Germany for this by-product. 


and feeding floors, and the hog house 
in general, may be disinfected if ofrea- 
sonably good construction, by a thor- 
ough cleaning, and then by one of the 
methods suggested under prevention. 
If the sick hogs have been kept in an 
old straw shed or in -n old hog house 
that is about ready to fall down any- 
way, 


Gisinfection is by burning. Without 


disinfection or burning the owner can- | 


not be safe in putting in susceptible 
hogs within much less than a year 
after the last hog died or recovered. 

Broods sows which have ‘had the 
disease and recovered usually give 
something more than natural im- 
munity to their offspring. . But the de- 
gree of immunity so conferred is so 
variable in degree and uncertain oth- 
erwise that it cannot be depended ap- 
on as @ routine method of establishing 
disinfection by plowing or by burning 
off a good layer of straw. 


Beet Sagar in England—An effort Is 





| being made to establish the fthdustry, 
| writes Consul. Mahan, 


stationed at 
has 
been formed there and arrangements 
made with 250 farmers for five years 

It is 
for a 


further 500 to 1000 acres. The beet 


' pulp, after the sugar is extracted, it 


is expected will -find a market as a 
stock feed at $31 to $32 per ton. That 
is said to be the price now paid read- 





by all means the best method of | 








Fed to hogs with corn Badger Evergreen makes pork fits. It 

is the best feed to fatten hogs. Sheep or cattle fed for market 

—or poultry raised for profits, thrive better on Evergreen 
than any other feed. 


SS 


If your dealer does not sell Badger 

een Feed write us at once 

aad we will tell you how you can 
getit. Free Booklet 


Wild i tttttnss ‘- 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Coupon Brings a FREE SAMPLE of 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE! 






































Page Fence holds the record for long and satisfactory 
service. It has beén on trial twice as long as any other— 
a quarter of acentury! It is made of Page Process High- 
Carbon Steel and has double the tensile strength of any 
other fence on earth. The Galvanizing is 50 per cent 

vier. 

The coil in horizontal wires gives an even tension, 
in any temperature, and makes Page Fence self-adjusting 
over the most uneven surfaces. 


Saves 50 Posts Every 100 Rods | 


Besides Staples, Nails and Labor 


Fence has such elasticity that it will withstand a terrific im- 

thout breaking. Ifa tree falls across Page Fence it will spring 

to position the moment the tree is removed. No stampede of 
stock can break it. Nothing gets through it. 

Page Fence is so tremendously strong and so wonderfully elastic 
that it savés at least 50 posts every 100 rods, besides staples, 
nails and labor. 

The real truth is that Page Woven Wire Fence is the 

fence you can buy, when you figure the cost of 



























“Show Me” 






erecting. it is not only cheaper at the start, but 

it’s cheaper in the end. It gives more years of serv- a Sample of 
ice than ordinary fence. The posts may be re- Page Fence FREE 
placed again again, and the fence will still ¥ R 
remain sightly and serviceable. shag Fo ate 






Box 271R Adrian, Mich. 


Please send Free Sample of 
Page Woven Wire Fence and 


Catalog. I own........+ ooo OTOS 
and am interested in 


[] stock [Jay [[] rruit 
[_]erein ["] Pouttey 


(Put check mark in proper equares.) 







Send Coupon for FREE SAMPLE 


Don’t buy wire fence at any price until 
you see the actual sample of Page Woven 
ire Fence and read the Page Fence 
catalog. Send the ‘‘Show Me’’ Cou- 
pon right away and get every- 
thing by return mail. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 
Box 271R ADRIAN, MICH. 12 
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Always Mention " 
This Journal 


n writing any of our adver: 
You will get a very 
quick reply if you do. 





See OUR GUAKANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Trademark Registered 
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scriber must prove that in writing to the 
pe seid: a “I saw your adv. in the old re- 
THIS MAGAZING was established im 1M, It js 
owned and pubhshed vee Orange Judd Co, 439 
Lafayette St, —Herbert Myrick, pres- 
ident; William N <"waltnes ney, vice. Thomas 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Pi Publishers 
Myrick Building 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


439 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 
Charles Wm Burkett, Editor 


NEW YORK, JAN 8, 1910 
An Oleaginous Ditty 


Are you ever in a flutter 
When a mild request you utter 
For a pound of dairy butter 
To extend upon your bread, 
Lest the dealer thrust his cutter 
With a sotto voce mutter. 
Or a giggle, or a stutter, 
Into oleo instead?  . 
If your fear is like a nettle 
That you cannot reach or settle, 
If you dread each pound you get'll 
only oleo; 
Now's the time to get in fettle ° 
And to show your stanchest mettle 
As to whether cow or kettle 
Is to have a legal show, 
Write a brace or more of letters 
To the men you call your betters— 
Representatives are debtors, 
So are senators, to you. 
Tell them they must break your fetters, 
They must cease to mere “setters’ 
But i cept lation getters 
For the dairy seeks its due. 
(M. G. 

















New Things far’ the New Year 


With this, the he opening of the 
year, American Agriculturist. in- 
augurates a new department: Modern 
Rural Mechanics. This must appeal 
directly to farmers everywhere, deal- 
ing, as it will, with new problems and 
new enterprises on the farm. It is to 
be an accentuation of the movement 
for better country homes and for 
comfort and accomplishment on the 
farm which but a short time ago 
were little dreamed of. 

Antiquated methods are giving way 
to better things. Times are changing 
on the farm. Never was there de- 
mand, as now, for up-to-date ma- 
chinery and equipment; for the gaso- 
line, steam or wind engine; for the 
automobile; for the twentieth-century 
methods in heating and lighting the 
fhomes; for - concrete construction; 
for conveniences and comforts and 
labor-savers of every kind. 

American Agriculturist has beer 
keenly alive to this, and in the 


RDITORTAL ” 


“months now past has printed much 


valuable and informing matter along 
this line. And now, with the passing 
of the old year, and the ushering in 
of that lusty youngster, 1910, we begin 
this distinct department, Modern 
Rural MecHanics. Countless thou- 
sands of farmers, while recognizing 
the merit of a full understanding of 
producing crops and converting same 
into profit, also find themselves keen- 
ly interested in these newer things on 
the farm. Their wants will be met 


“ by this department; authoritative, in- 


clusive, helpful, interesting. Ques- 
tions will be answered by practical 
people and experts in their various 
lines, New things will be described, 
and new impetus given to the ,in- 
stallation and use of these latest and 
best things for the betterment of the 
farm and of the-rural home. 





Dairymen, Awake! 





The investigation of the New York 
milk companies is still going on. The 
latest disclosures are the enormous 
profits, watered stock and big sur- 
pluses. The testimony shows that*the 
$30,000,000 Borden company contains 
more than half good will and water, 
and that its chief rival, the $500,000 
Sheffield farms, Slawson-Decker com- 
pany three-fifths good will and wa- 
ter. On the former is paid 10% and 
the latter 22% in dividends. And all 
along a huge surplus has been ac- 
cumulating in each company, in the 
Borden more than $8,000,000, and in 
its chief rival nearly $1,000,000. In 
the case of the latter, the surplus in 
the treasury is just twice the capi- 
tal stock, or more than three times 
the amount of money actually paid 
out at the start. What a revelation! 

With these disclosures, will you 
longer take the word of these men 
whose veracity has been proven false 
and untrustworthy by figures and 
facts taken from their own books? 
Do you remember how carefully they 
explained away your requests for 
higher prices for milk at the farm? 
Now you see how it is. These milk 
companies have been no more inter- 
ested in the men who supply the milk 
to them than in the cattle from 
which the milk is taken. They have 
all along -been lying for pieces of 
silver. They have crushed dairymen 
to make millionaires of stockholders. 
To live in ease and luxury themselves, 
they have enslaved thousands on the 
farms. Now that the exposure has 
come, what will dairymen do? Let 
the prices to consumers drop back. to 
8 cents? Or will you insist on a re- 
adjustment that will mean a reason- 
able profit for your labor, pains and 
risk? The situation is ready to drop 
into your hands, Are you ready for 
it now? 


Capability of Soil and Crop 








We have only scratched the surface 
of the soil, yet see what it has given 
us: eight billion dollars’ worth of 
farm products in 1909. This total 
could have been double—triple! Look 
around and.see what the farms of 
your own .neighborhood have done 
the past season. Some have had bet- 
ter “luck” than others. Why? Elimi- 
nate advantages of soil-and consider 
those cases where the chances were 
equal. Why did A _ succeed better 
than B? Did he have a better variety 
or strain? Did he prepare his land 
better? Did he cultivate better? Can 
you attribute his increased yield to 
any other easily controllable factor? 
If so, can there be any such thing as 
“luck”? Do you not mean, rather, 
that it is A’s pluck that gained the 
greater yield? If so, is A’s method 
not worth imitating? 

The soil is. capable of doing two, 
three, perhaps ten times as much as 
it commonly does. Look through our 
columns and see how improved 
strains of seed and improved methods 
of soil preparation and titlage have 
increased yields, and these greater 
returns often in spite of drouth and 
other adverse conditions. Some farm- 
ers in Delaware have averaged over 


50 bushels of corn to the acre, yet the 
state average is below 30 bushels. 
Many New York and New Jersey 
farmers have had yields of 200 to 
250 bushels of petatoes to the acre, 
but the state average is below 100 
bushels, Fruit growers in all princi- 
pal apple sections have had prime 
fruit and plenty of itwhen their neigh- 
bors’ orchards have been “bare or 
have yielded mostly gnarly, unmer- 
chantable fruit. And so on. Every 
crop can be raised in greater abun- 
dance by improved methods. This 
has been proven over and over. Now 
is the time not only to study the 
methods by which these greater re- 
turns have been secured, but also to 
prepare for more vigorous action in 
the coming season. Mr Farmer, go 
in and win. There is a prize for you, 
and for all your brothers. 





Another death dealing insecticide 
for the codling moth has been discov- 
ered by Prof C. P. Gil- 
A New lette of Colorado. He 
Insecticide finds that sulphide of ar- 
senic is superior to any 
other arsenical poison, is chéaper, and 
proves much more effective in de- 
stroying the codling moth larve. The 
difficulties with arsenites up to date 
have been lack of uniformity, the 
cost,.and the fact that in a number of 
cases the low grade of the arsenite 
resulted in making the work of spray- 
ing for the codling moth singularly 
inefficient. Prof Gillette is a careful 
man, and it may be taken for granted 
that his new discovery will be of de- 
cided advantage to the’ growers of 
fruit. 


—_—< 
So 


The west has fared better than the 
east this fall in the matter of precipi- 
tation. While Decem- 
The Question ber brought some 
of Moistpre needed rains and 
snows in the eastern 
third of the United States the 
showing is less than normal, and Jan- 
uary opens with ground frozen hard 
and dry. As for November, official rec- 
ords in the Atlantic coast states, lower 
lake regions and the lower Missis- 
sippi basin and gulf territory show a 
deficiency, compared with a normal 
rainfall of 1 to.2 inches; while the 
great Mississippi basin and upper 
lake region had 1 to 2 inches more 
than a normal. It will thus be seen 
that the older, middle and eastern 
states and the southeastern. have 
gone into winter quarters under 
drouthy conditions.gBut it is toe soon 
to make any guess on the manner in 
which this will affect crops another 
year. 





The cold weather just before the 
middle of October appdrently has seri- 
ously injured the 
vitality of seed 
corn in impor- 
tant parts of the 
northern corn belt. Reports coming 
from. as far south as céntral Illi- 
nois, show the corneintended for seed 
tests very low, in some cases not ex- 
ceeding 15 to 20%. At first it was 
thought that this damage-might be 
exaggerated, but there seems to be no 
getting away from the fact that in 
some parts of the country, at any rate, 
there will be a shortage of good seed 
corn. This condition makes it abso- 
lutely necessary that’ every farmer 
who intends to plant corn next year 
should thoroughly test his seed. The 
sooner this is done, the better. If 
you find that your seed corn does not 
come up to the standard, you can 
then cast about and secure enough 
that is all right. 





Alarm Concerning 
Seed Corn 





Ohio has 18 public institutions and 
each is managed by a separate board. 
In all, more than 100 


Consolidating different trustees are. 


Boards appointed with each 
change in administra- 
tion to manage these institutions. The 
members of some get $1200 a year; 
others $1000, others $500 and still oth- 
ers enough to cever the expense ac- 
counts, Ifthese boards were consolidat- 
ed into one. and a bi-partisan board 
consisting of three members with an 
annual salary,say of $5000 ayear, were 


charged with the work, the cost to 
the state would be greatly lessened 
-and the. efficiency to the institutions 
greatly increased. The members of 


this board should be prohibited by 
law from engaging in any other occu- 
pation and they should be required 
to give their entire time to the state; 
then all the officers of the institution 
should .be subject to employment and 
dismissal by this board and under the 
same service requirements as the em- 
ployees in the educational! institutions 
of this and other states. By such an 
arrangement politics would be elimi- 
nated, the state treasurer would ben- 
efit by less call for appropriations, 
and the inmates of the institutions 
would be better served because of 
the greater efficiency in administra- 
tion. Let’s have the single board. 
And let’s run our public institutions 
on a scientific basis. Let's do these 
things because they mean progress. 





This is making good in Massachu- 
setts. The first full financial year 
closed October 31, and 
Savings Bank the results in the two 
Insurance banks that led in this 
new field have been 
given out in the recent past. The in- 
surance departments of the banks set 
aside a full legal reserve, paid 4% of 
the premiums to the general insurance 
guaranty fund, paid 4% on the said 
guaranty fund of each bank, and 
earned a surplus, three-quarters of 
which was set aside and-may be used 
later to retire -the general guarantee 
fund of the banks. There was then 
enough profit left so that all holders 
of monthly premium policies received 
a dividend of 8 1-3%, the equivalent of 
a month’s premium. This showing at 
the end of the first critical year is en- 
couraging. If life insurance and old 
age annuities can be sold at a much 
lower rate than the insurance com- 
panies charge and show these first- 
year results in two banks, other banks 
in Massachusetts and in other states 
can do likewise, and soon they doubt- 
less will. 





Glowing promises and appeals to 
sentiment are the tools of many 
frauds who use the ad- 
vertising columns of the 
press. They would use 
our publications if al- 
lowed to do so. They are excluded as 
a matter of good business. The sub- 
scriber profits thereby, as he may 
learn by reading our guarantee 
printed on this page. 


Business vs 
Sentiment 





The départment of agriculture has 
vigorously enforced the law providing 
that live stock shall not 

A Humane remain in transit more 


Law than 28 hours without 
being unloaded for feed 
and water. In 1908, 685 cases of vio- 


lation of the law were reported, com- 
pared with only 208 the past year. 
Thi decrease is gratifying evidence 
that the transportation companies are 
making a real effort to comply with 
the requirements of the law. So far 
as that is concerned, the railroads 
have been obliged to face a move- 
ment looking toward federal legisla- 
a along this line carried still fure 
ther. 





The thorough work of the bureau of 
animal industry is doing much for the 
high standing of the 
After Bovine meat trade both at 
Tuberculosis home and abroad. It 
is not generally known 
that our government has inspectors 
stationed at such British ports as Lon- 
don and Liverpool to inspect live ani- 
mals taken into the United Kingdom 
from this country; and last year a 
quarter of a million animals were thus 
tagged and.o k’d. In domestic inspec- 
tion a great many millions of animals 
were passed upon, and it is significant 
that of the comparatively small num- 
ber condemned nearly everything may 
be ascribed to tuberculosis. During 
the coming year the government will 
continue in its efforts to locate centers 
of tuberculous infection. It favors 
more aggressive measures on the part 
of the public authorities to stamp out 
the disease. 
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A New Senator 

Folléwing the sudden death of 
United States Senator McLauren of 
Mississippi, Gov Noel of that state has 
appointed Col James Gordon of Oko- 
lona to serve until the legislature can 
elect a senator for the unexpired term. 
The legislature will take up the mat- 
ter January 1i. There are several 
candidates for office, among them ex- 
Gov. Vardaman. Col Gordon was ap- 
pointed with the understanding that 
he would not be a candidate for elec- 
tion. He is an old man, and probably 
is the enly member of the senate on 
whose head the United States govern- 
ment ence put a price of $10,000, 
dead or alive. At one time he was 
suSpected of complicity in the plot of 
J. Wilkes Booth to kill Pres Lincoln. 
After tle assassination of Lincoln, Col 
Gordom went to Canada, and it was 
several months before he dared to 
return. He satisfied the government 
authori#fes that he knew nothing of 
the Lémcoln conspiracy, and took the 





joath of allegiance 





All Whiskey Now Whiskey 


The much debated question, “What 
is whiskey?” has at last been set- 
tied, so far as this administration is 
concerned, by Pres Taft. His inter- 
pretation is liberal and contrary to 
Dr Witey’s ruling made under the 


Roosevelt administration. The pres- 
ident takes as a standard what has 
has been considered whiskey for a 
century, and what the royal com- 
mission of Great Britain decided up- 
on. The question comes up under 
the pure food and drugs act, which 
requires that labels shall tell the 
truth. The. Roosevelt-Wiley order 
denied the use of the word whiskey 
in bran@ing all liquor except straight 
whiskey, that is, the whiskey which 
is - aged in charred oak casks. The 
Taft decision extends the use of the 
word to liquors made of rectified and 
distilled spirits and includes biends 
and whiskey made from neutral spir- 
its when reduced to potable strength. 

Hereafter, straight whiskey will 
be branded as such, but the 
brandimg may be accompanied by 
the words “aged in wood,” and whis- 
key made from rectified, distilled or 
neutral spirits will be branded so as 
to. make known the proper ingre- 
dient.. The definition of blends is not 
made broad enough to include neu- 
trdl spirits made from molasses and 
reduce@ to potable strength. This ar- 
ticle camnot be labeled whiskey, but 
is rum. Under the ruling, it has 
been put into effect following the 
president’s decision and the public 
will be made to know by the label 
exactly the kind of whiskey they 
buy, which is the intent of the law. 
It injures ho man’s lawful business 
because it only insists upon the state- 
ment of the truth in the label. 

Briefly Told 

A sensation was caused in the New 
York steck exchange by the sudden 
advance of Rock island common stock’ 
from 5@ % to 81, and a sudden drop 
immediately following the advance. 
That this violent fluctuation was the 
result of some sort of a scheme con- 
trary to stock exchange rules was ap- 
parent. A committee was appointed 
by the exchange governors to investi- 
gate, and it is anticipated that dis- 
ciplinary -measures will be taken 
against someone when the commit- 
tee’s repert is acted upon January 12, 











Following the election and inaugu- 
ration of Madriz as president of 
y . ex-Pres Zelaya has left 
Nicaramgua and is now in Mex- 
ico. Pres .Madriz has instituted 
many reforms and has been trying 
to arrange a peaceful settlement 
With Gen Estrada, the revolutionary 
leader. Estrade has indicated his 
unwillingness to recognize the agtion 
of the -legisiative assembly in the 
election of Madriz. Estrada himself 
aspires te the presidency. 


The eentenary of the birth of Wil- 
jiam %& Gladstone has been  com- 
memorated, not oniy in Bngland, buat 
in Greeve, the Balkans and Armenia, 
Whose people cherish the memory of 
the great statesman and his exertions 
in thefr behalf. Great memorial 
méetings were held in various places 
in England. The statue of Gladstone 


+ 
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in the Strand at London was hidden 
beneath floral offerings that came 
from all of the world. His 
tomb at Westminster Abbey was cov- 
ered with tributes, including a large 
sclid silver wreath from the govern- 
ment of Bulgaria. 


The big New York financier, 
Charies W. Morse, has been taken to 
the federal prison at Atlanta, Ga, to 
serve his 15 years’ sentence for the 
viglation of the national banking 
laws. Morse has made a big fight in 
the upper courts, and although his 
appeais have failed, he still hopes 
that the president. will pardon him. 
in view of the fact that he has spent 
practically.a year in prison already, 
pending. the outcome of his trial and 
appeals, and paid a fine of $7,000,000. 


improved to 
the latter 





Government finances 
a marked degree’ durin 


part of 1909. The deficit for the 
fiscal year up te January 1 amounted 
to -$25,900,000, as compared with 


$55,000,000 for the same period the 
year before. ‘The customs’ receipts 
for ear have thus far 
been $166,000,000, compared with 
$136,000,000 a year ago. The internal 
revenue receipts for the six months 
that have been covered In the ~~ 
ent fiscal year have increased $8, .- 
000 over the same period last year, 
amounting to $323,700,000. The con- 
dition of the treasury is further in- 
dicatea by the fact that 1909 closed 
with a working balance of $28,- 


Joseph Charfiberlain, former con- 
servative leader in England, has issued 
a manifesto in which he advocates a 
protective tariff, reciprocity with the 
colonies, and attacks the budget as 
placing a heavy burden of taxation 
upon the people, and at the same 
time increasing the number of unem- 
ployed. He asserts that home rule for 
Ireland, as promised by the liberals, 
would not only injure the friends of 
England there, whose interests are 
safeguarded by the present control, 
- but the danger tu all would be greater, 
since Great Britain is now threatened 
by the foreign nations as never before. 


A movement has been started for 
an exposition to be held in this coun- 
try in 1913 to celebrate the 50th anni- 
versary of the freedom of the negro 
race in America. Booker T. Wash- 
ington headed a delegation which 
called upon Pres Taft seeking his sup- 
pert. The president in his message to 
congress approved the movement. The 
idea is to make the exposition show the 
negro’s progress during his 50 years 
of freedom as compared with prog- 
ress made during slavery. It is the 
plan to enlist the help and sympathy 
not only of the colored people, but 
the leading white people throughout 
the country. Leading southern peo- 
ple and southern white men have 
given the movement cordial indorse- 
ment. 


The publishers of the New York 
American have been found guilty of 
libeling John Rockefeller, Jr, and a 
judgment imposing a fine of $500 has 
been affirmed by the appellate division 
of the New York supreme court. The 
defense sought to avoid punishment 
through the claim that a corporation 
having neither soul, conscience, mind 
or feeling, could not commit a crime, 
malicious intent being an essential 
element. The court refuted this argu- 
ment. The libel consisted of the pub- 
lication of ea statement that Mr Rocke- 
feller originated a system of peonage 
in the stockade at the plant of the 
Corn products’ refining company at 
Summit, Ill. At the time of the tria! 
Mr Rockefeller testified that he had 
not been near that place for two 
years, and had never heard of the 
Corn products’ refining company. 


During the ten months of 1909 end- 
ing with October, 9900 persons from 
the United States made homestead en- 
tries in Canada. It is expected that 
complete statistics for the full year 
will show over 11,000 homestead appli- 
ecants from the United States on 
Canadian soil. No account is made of 
the number of American settlers who 
purchase privately owned Canadian 
lands. Estimating upon the basis of 
four to a family, apparently over 40,- 

persons from the United States 
have settled in Canada during the year 
1909. Government figures show that 
of these homesteaders 3400 were from 
North Dakota, 1700 from Minnesota, 
and over each. from South Dakota, 
Washington and Michigan. Other 
states contributed less, but all the 
states and territories are represented 
except the states of Delaware and 
Mississippi and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
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Protect Your Cow Investment 


your cows are well bred 


f 
I they will naturally 


give good 


milk, but they will not give the 


quantity without proper feed- 
ing. What you need is protein. You probably 
grow your own roughage and starchy feeds. 
Corn protein is conceded to be the-best and 


Buffalo Gluten Feed 


embodies corn protein in its most digestible form. 

It has more digestible 

nutrients in pounds per 

ton than any other feed. 
Read your Experiment 
Station Bulletins and note 
how Buffalo Gluten runs 
three to five per cent. 
higher in protein by 
actual test than other 
Gluten feeds. 


Corn Products Refining Company 


26 Broadway, N. Y. 








Granted that you have good dairy cows. 

comfort and cleanliness are the prime necessities in 
Profitable dairying. There is only one way to secure 
complete cleanliness and comfort for your cows, and 
That is the James Way, because 


Jame: Sanitary Cow Stall 
is the only complete stall made, and it is built with the single 
rpose of keeping cows clean and comfortable and making 


cleaning easy. 
Ti nctedes, besides the James stall proper, the James Ad- 
lustable Stanchion,which lines and short cows up behind — 


on the gutter, and the James i-Cleaning Manger, which 
lifts automatically, permitting the i leavi 





ping up of 








a large folder in coiors desc 





James Feed and Litter Carriers com- 
equipment that is endorsed 

every detail by the highest authori- 

. ties, including offciah of the U, S. 
nimal Industry, and by the most successful 





Bureau o 
practical dairymea in the country. 


I cam send you the names if you wish. 

My new feed and littercarrier ay ay oe off the press, also 
the jous James Sanitary 

Cow Stalls and Stanchions. They are gtven free for the asking. 


W. D. JAMES, Mer., KENT MPG. CO. 
151 Cane Street Fort Atkinson, Wis, 










Oursi ie ect-fitting doors, 
forming dislighh silo entirdly pre: 
vent ility of ensilage spoiling. 
ick, easy Ustment Without 
mmeror wrench. Free access, 
Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pine orcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hi form ladder. 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users. 















[ SILOS 


that make and keep reai ensilage: 
that have the utmost strength, oon- 
venience, and durability; that are 
used by the United States Govern- 
ment. Send for free catalogue. 
HARDER MFG. COMPANY, 
Box 13, C . N. ¥. 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME 























we See” Protetens 
Welll wctittrre nctuns 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. T:FFIN, OHIO. 





and upwards can be made taking our Veter- 
$1200 Course at home during spare tienes 
fa iple: Diploma granted, positions obtained 
Students; cost within reach of all; satisfaction guar- 
anteed; particulars tree. ONTARIO VETERINARY COR- 
RESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 10, , Canada, 
Be sure to 
this urnal, Our 
When You Write tv journal. our 
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OF ‘GENERAL’ INTEREST 4 


Puzzling Tobacco Crop Report Bradford County Schools 





The final report of the department 
of agriculture on the 1909 tobacco 
crop gives production in the cigar leaf 
districts as follows: 

District Pounds 
New England ............° 29,655, 
TD RR OR err fi 
Pennsylvania .......+.++++ 30,7382, 
OhIO ..sccccccccececceneee 40,500,000 
NUMOOTUNG os s 5c 4.00 <ccab ede 37,170,000 
Georgia and Florida ...... 4,665,000 


2 ER ae sco Nong teal lO oes 

Total 1908 ........+0++++108,184,670 

Reduced to cases, the government 
estimate is 455,200. The American Agri- 
culturist .estimated the crop in the 
issue of Oct 30 at 423,200 cases. 
An analysis.of the government’s re- 
turns brings out one or two pecullar- 
ities. In 1908 the department of 
agriculture credited Tex with a pro- 
duction of 2,400,000 Ibs cigar leaf 
tobacco. In 1909 Tex is ignored in the 
list of producing sections. Texas~pro- 
duction in 1909 was very reliably re- 
ported in our publication of Aug 28, 
which estimated that the cigar leaf 
crop of that state amounted to 422,300 
Ibs, of which 89,100 was of shade 
grewn and 333,200 field grown. The 
1909 crop was considerably larger than 





that of 1908. It is evident that the 
government made a blundegz in credit- 
ing Tex with nearly 2 illion lbs 


production in 1908, and _ ignoring 
nearly half a million lbs production 
in 1909. 

The government estimates of the 
average farm value of the 1909 crop 
on Dec 1 in the different localities foi- 
low: N E 15.9c, N Y 8c, Pa 9c, Ohio 
9%c, Wis 9.1c, Ga 84c. 

The buying movement, so far as the 
1909 crop of cigar leaf tobacco is con- 
cerned, has been checked, and the 
trade seems to be waiting a closer in- 
spection of crops and early purchases 
in order that they may judge the 
merits of the 1909 tobacco. 

The outlook is optimistic for those 
who have good quality leaf. The de- 
terioration caused by drouth, frost and 


_ other adverse conditions, is becoming 


more apparent, and packers feel as- 
sured that high-class goods must very 
soon command better prices. They 
are further encouraged by the knowl- 
edge that manufacturers are not very 
well supplied. 

Internal revenue receipts from the 
manufacture of tobacco in Nov, 1909, 
were $4,893,484, compared with $4,- 
093,274 in Nov, 1908. The increase was 
largely on the output of cigars and 
cigarets. 

Nothing of particular interest can 
be reported from here about tobacco. 
Only a crop now and then passes 
from the hands of a producer who 
must have the money. Many farmers 
will sort their tobacco themselves or 
have it done at warehouses. The sales 
that have been made lately were at 6 
@ic p 1b. Good crops are held at 10 
and 2c. Some have finished stripping; 
others are pushing that work and will 
soon get it into the bdles. Many of 
the crops appear to be better than at 
one time expected. Lots of snow 
here and cold. Very quiet on the 
farm. Care of their stock and fuel 
for the house keep farmers busy.— 
{K. H., Dane Co, Wis. 





Hops Transactions Small 


Reports from the Pacific coast indi- 
cate a lack of interest in the buying 
end of hops. Prices are unchanged, 
and available supplies in first hands 
are firmly held. In the New York 
primary markets a few transactions 
are reported at recent quotations. 
Stocks in growers’ hands are _ very 
limited, and the disposition is to hold 
until the market advances appre- 
ciably. 

Internal revenue receipts from the 
tax on fermented liquors were $4,481,- 
988 in Nov, 1909, compared with $3,- 
871,454 in Nov, 1908. 

At New York, prime to choice 1909 
Pacific coast hops are quoted at 25@ 
27c p Ib, medium to prime 20@24c, 
1908 crop, prime to choice 20@2I1c, 
medium to prime 17@19c, prime to 
choice 1909 New York hops 38@35c, 
medium to prime 30@32c, 1908 crop, 
prime to choice 18@ » Medium to 
prime 15@17c, 1909 German hops 66 
@70c, Bohemian 68@72c. Pacific coast 
hops are quoted steady in Liverpool 
at 27% @82c. - 


. and food consumed. 


/ D. H. WATTS, LYCOMING COUNTY, PA 





Under thé efficient management of 
Prof Putnam, superintendent of Brad- 
ford county schools, new and practi- 
cal methods are being adopted by 
which the #chools_ are more nearly 
meeting the-demand of the times. At 
regular and stated times all the teach- 
ers of a sub-district meet with a su- 
perintendent, bringing with them ithe 
tabulated data as to attendance of 
pupils and all facts that make for or 
hinder progress in the school work. 
Records and facts are compared and 
all participate freely in discussions as 
to conditions and methods. They are 
substantially a ways and means com- 
mittee, and when facts and. fig- 
ures are laid . bare and open 
parliament as held there iss not 
only friendly rivalry, but an in- 
centive to make the best of their of 
portunities. A few of these schoois 
are being centralized, and topping 
them off with the high school of two 
or three years course of study is part 
of the scheme. The superintendent 
takes a lively interest in agriculture 
and agricultural education, and in 
view of soon introducing a little ele- 
mentary study along’ that Hine he is 
admonishing his teachers to get ready 
to instruct and lead the young mind 
in the knowledge of plant, insect, bird 
and animal life, or, in other words, 
easy steps in agricultural work. Sure- 
ly the little school of six to ten half- 
awake, half-zealous pupils will sogn 
be a relic of the past. 





Dairy Work at Wooster 


GEORGE E. SCOTT, JEFFERSON COUNTY, 0 


Owing to the conditions and an 
outbreak of tuberculosis some years 
ago at the Ohio state experiment sta- 
tion and general slaughter of the 
dairy cows, but little attention has 
been paid to dairy work up to this 
date other than to experiment in 
rearing the offspring of the cattle af- 
fected with the disease and some pos- 
sible records of milk production. 

It has been found that the calves 
reared from the tubercular affected 
cattle have not responded to the tu- 
berculin test, and that the cattle are 
practically free from this disease that 
remain there or have been placed on 
the farm at Wooster. 

Since these unfavorable conditions 
have been eliminated and a demand 
made upon the _ station to take up 
dairy work in some of the most pop- 
ular phases, which will lead to the 
building up of the dairy industry of 
the state, the board of control and 
their directors have decided to ask 
the legislature to appropriate suffi- 
cient funds to put to work at the sta- 
tion a department of dairy husbandry 
headed by a chief eminently fitted in 
education and practical dairy work 
to place the dairy industry of Ohio 
upon a high plane of success and use- 
fulness. 

Naturally, Ohio should be a leader 
in the production of dairy products 
and the industry made a paying prop- 
osition. With close to 4,000,000 peo- 
ple to feed, making a market second 
to none right at their doors, much of 
it from the hand of the producer to 
the mouth of the consumer at prices 
beyond shipping or commission, con- 
ditions should influence the people to 
urze this work upon the station. 

At present, the laws of Ohio per- 
taining to the control of tuberculosis 
are lax and inadequate for the stamp- 
ing out of the disease. These unfa- 
vorable legal conditions have made 
the dairymen suspicious and unwill- 
ing to have their herds. tested. 
Many things have transpired in the 
past to cause disgust and discourage 
the turning over of herds into hands 
for inspection and testing, and since 
the state laws do not make it man- 
datory, the dairy farmers refuse to 
allow the work to go on with so little 
satisfactory results lining up from 


the past. 
The things needed most are the 
class of cows that will give most 


profit for each dollar’s worth of feed. 
How to induce them to become per- 
sistent milkers. How, when, and what 
to feed. To get most profit for time 
How and what 
to provide as a means of shelter and 
comfort for winter and to adopt a 
system for cooling and caring for 
milk when taken from the cow. And 
not least of all, the possession of a 
knowledge in pathology that will as- 
sist in keeping disease from their 
herds. 

Every dairyman should demand 
that the station take up this inter- 






esting work as.a line, 

ing the entire time and rg SA its 
staff in placing the ‘state it4 
rightfully belongs as a leader” in 
dairy work. He should see his rep- 
resentative and senator and _ insist 
that they shall look well into .the 
needs of the state in better dairy 
work. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


Pekin ducks. WHITE DIA- 
ARDS, Romulus, N Y. 


Fa ng a4 HOMERS. Prices free, HARRIS 
, Route 3, Pine Grove, Pa. 

MAGNIFICENT Narraganestt, | turkeys for ~ salé. 
ELLIS FOSTER, Olivegreen, 


LEGHORN COCKERELS, White and Brown. L2G- 
HORN FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


EKIN AND he! gt owe ducts. C. E. 
RUPRACHT, Pulaski, N 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one yA te wt valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. cost of only 
Vovmtion anything 





DR be counted as part/ of the 
advertisement and ou initial or a number counts 
d, Cash must accompany ¢ach order, 
and advertisement must have —— on, as we 
cannot forward replies = gt ~ . 
COPY must be received « guarantee in- 
sertion in issue of the following week, Advertise- 
— of “FARMS FOR “TO RENT’ 


for the ‘Farmers’ or exchange” ad- 
— is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


LIVE STOCK 


JACKS AND MULES—Raise mules ang@ get rich; 
300 fine, large jacks, jennies and mules; 14 to a 
hands high, weigh from 700 to 1500 Ibs; good on 
I pay td aa nes Mules in teams or earload 
lots. anteed. Write fer prices 
KREKLER’ 5 ACK FARM, West Elkton, Ohio. 

7 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, gente Chester 











Whites, lafge strain, all ages not akin, bred 
sows, service boars, ses” Collie’ pups, Guernsey 
calves. Write for circular. P. F. HAMILTON, 


Cochranville, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Grade Holsteins. In car load lots, 
coming fresh soon and cows coming fresh in spring. 
FRANK J. RACE, South Oxford, Chenango Co, N Y. 


aH 3 = 3 en, OLD pig, express paid, for a 
our time, Stamp for particulars. 
PENNA” "BERKSHIRE CO, Fannettsburg, Pa. 








eS See eee ane colts. Fag 
es, rr pies, not a ’ reeding 
world. FRED STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 


LIGHT BRAHMA cockerels, choice May hatched. 
CHAS DAY, Java, N Y. 


BOURBON | RED turkeys. DeWITT B. GRAMPO, 
Fort Plain, N Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


A GOOD RATE OF INTEREST. perfect safety to 
principal, a share in extra profits, and aggro 

















wrt me for ER' 
t Orarge Judd C apy, 439 Lafay 
New York City. 

MATS FOR HOTBEDS and cold frames. I make 
not only the most ctical, but the chea) ee on 
the ng 7 Send for circular. J. WATTS, 
Kerrntoor, Pa. 





DRY BATTERIES RENEWED by anyone for 3c. 
Formula $1. Will send it this week for 35c. FAIR- 
MOUNT TELEPHONE CO, Leighton’s Corners, N H. 


HIDES AND FURS 
qhpeoumes 
PR a 4 an —7re« poten La hides and 


shipmen 100 pounds. 
Writs, f om ae or tags am una pce PENNSYLVANIA’ 3 HIDE 
ton, Pa. 








MAOHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE—Two-horse tread power, latest improve- 
ments. Price $50. JAMES CURTIS, Hilton, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
SEED OATS that Yield. Ov Qur Sensation breaks all 


a. Ne tins like i Also seed corn. Samples 
and catalan Fae THEO BURT & SONS, Melrose, 











OUR HELP BUREAU 
Five Oents a Word 


MALE HELP WANTED 








MEN WANTED, experience unnecessary, for fire- 
men or brakemen on all railroads; account 
pecinees; no strike. Age 20-30; $80-$106 ey 4 
o- eG to positions in last f 





BREEDER of registered Shorthorn cattle, Poland- 
China hogs; — steck for sale. B. 8S. DETRICK, 
Sugar Run, Pa. 


mo onths. ‘Send State age, " eight, hight, 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION. Room 117, 227 Monroe 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 





RSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for sale, 
6 cows, 15 heifers, 13 bulls. 8S. E. NIVIN, Landen- 
rg, fa. 





ESSEX PIGS from champion herd, fifteen dollars 
per pair, CHARLES LAFFERTY, Little Valley, N Y. 


ERKSHIRES—Write for booklet. 
HAREENDING. Highwood, Dundee, N Y. 





WANTED—Young men—brakemen, firemen, 
tric. motormen, conductors, train porters. Wundreda 
put. to ag $60 to $150 per month. 500 more 
Eeoees unnecessary. Application blank ax aad 

new lines free. Give age and position wan 
r RAILWAY C I, No li, Indlanapolin, Indiana. 


LEARN eager ab, and wireless sys« 
tems. Positions Catalog free. 
ERN TELEGRAPH SC SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 








LARGE Ln geass ‘ae eee re Y med swine. Ex- 
tra fine stock. A. y. 


ss gr} RED pigs; some Mee males at each. 
E. L. ALBERTSON, Hope, N J. = 


CHOICELY bred Oxford sh all ages, both sexes. 
Cc. B. BOWEN, Attica, N as 


DUROC PIGS, $7. Anconas, White Rocks. 
SERENO WEIKS, Degraff, 0. 














LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE pigs. ROBERT 
D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 





HOLSTEIN Bute — fine pedigree. S. FRANK 
DUNCAN, Piqua, 0) 


DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


SEVENTY th hbred foxh d eu any age, 
$5 to $8. Thirty 1 year to 4 years. Guaranteed dead 
game _ Start to finish, FAIRMOUNT KENNELS, 
Route 4, Red Lion, Pa. 














females $3 each, CHAS FOSTER, 


ERRETTS, 
Wallington, Ohio. 


FOUR SALESMEN for best a -~ # garden seedgy 
north of W immediate’ steady, 
permanent. CQBB COMPANY, Fiaskiio, hin, Baas. 


AGENTS WANTED 
—$5 daily selling our Handy Tool, 19 


AGENTS. 

articles in one.  Lightn seller. Sample free 
ae MFG COMPANY, 453 Third St, Daye 
on, 








Hishest ¢ abe weekly. Weite, for 
wee! te 
outfit. ct comely patie Rochester, N Y. 
AGENTS—$75 monthly; combination bins «pina 


nine articles combined; be ning seller, le 
FORSHEE MFG CO, Box 212, Dayton, amo 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Ee ee 

















EGGS AND POULTRY 





PRIZE WINNING presen —-Haeie ys ree 
Leghorn hens, cocks cockerels, 

Leghorn. cockerels, $1 each. single a oe = ‘Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, cocks id cockerels, $1 to $2 
each, F. M, PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N J. 


TURKEYS—Bronze and Grade Wild, Barred Rocks, 
LN agar pa ae Pea fowls, 


6 Rouen 
Stamp for reply. H. 8S. 3. McLOUD, Port Byron, N Y. 


263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns, 
——. ae pnd hens. No money in advance. 
Return se if not satisfied. Circular free. 
GRANT “MOYER. | Fortplain, N Y. 


EW TOULOUSE geese, fine large onés, Fd 
$7. +o ae if taken soon. Yeung Bronze hf go 
Pekin ducks, R Brown Leghorns, IN SWART, 
Route 80, Jamestown, N Y. 


SINGLE COMB Rhode Island Reds, Black Minorcas 
and White Crested Black Po! $1 each. 
AUSTIN JACKSON, Mineral Springs, N Y. 

















PURE BUFF LEGHORNS for sale. Cockerels, 
cocks, hens and pullets; extra fine ones; write quick. 
G. 8. HALL, Farmdale, Ohio. 


EXTRA FINE Barred Rocks, 50 pullets, also 
a nop | sure to please. GEO GREENWALD, Haines- 
port, N 


FEW CHOICE Silver taged Wyandotte cockerels, 
6 Pe ee = H. WHARTOM, Ray- 


CHOICE S_C W LEGHORN cockerels, Mt Pleasant 
orem, $2 to $5 each. CHARLES BROWN, Meredith, 








$: 








WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels, $1.25 up. Also 
white rice popcorn. RIPPLE BROS, Fort tpiain, N Y. 


BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, Toulouse ; 
bred-to-lay strains. NELSON’S, Grove City, > 


BUFF ROCK COCKERELS from extra good laying 
strain. RELLE SHEPARD, Jamestown, 














$5000 LESS WORTH. A clean, 
bright furniture store ¢ ee town thirty miles 
of Boston. Adjoins ‘the richest truck gardening 
pA of Massachusetts. This store has netted over 
$3900 yearly spite of i For 
sale now at book accounts, good will 


ar 
with modern on store management, you can 
in less Loop two years, net you a 
clear profit of more than - low purchase price. See 
0. C. MOLLER, Lafayette Sq, Cambridge, Mass, at 





Fg tend sock. farm NEAR ITHACA. Part cash. 


is 

arm, =. 1 mile to railroad, near 

SJ a schools, delivered; convenient to Cor- 

owe Bn AR eit 100, tons of hay. 100 acres spring 
wa 


lots of wood es. timber; 10-room 


see 
No eka copy free. E. A. STROUT CO, Desk 1096, 
47. W 34th St, Cor B’way, N Y. 


MARYLAND FARM for sale—Best and cheapest 
one ever offered; fine climate, fertile » good grass 
and truck farm. For full particulars, address SAM- 
UEL P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Wicomico Co, Md. 


48 ACRES, 5-room cottage, 2 barns, 34x48, 18x24, 
frets and well watered: tang coed: $1000. HALL'S 
FARM AGENCY, Owego, N Y. 


121 ACRES, excellent house, some timber, 2 miles 
to railroad, ge 3 baad LEWIS’ FARM AGENCY, 
Candor, Tioga Co, 














be gg ny ena rent farm, 25 to - acres, by first of 
March, for term of years. BOX 15, Stony Brook, NY. 


Inquiries Still Coming 
Orange Judd Company, Mew Yor 
City. Gentlemen: I sold all my sur= 
plus stock from my adv in A A, and 
am still receiving inquiries from the 
adv I ran three months ago, [I ex= 
pect to use A A again next spring.—= 
{Almond K. Dennis, Route 1, Cams 
eron, N ¥ 





~— | 








ake spring Ww: $6300, 
1 ‘Strout’s i i a Guide, ~ 


SP ee eo ee. ek a eee 
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This simple, light running 
mill makes more and better 
lumber with less power and 
less help than any other. You'can 
set up and operate any American mill 
with the directions before you. If you 
have no timber, your neighbors have. 
Don’t let your engine lie idle. 

124-Page Book, Free 
Containing valuable suggestions about 
the care of saws, fully describing the fea-~ 
tures that make our mills best, giving 
prices and guaranty and full information 
about our Wood Saws, Shingle Ma- 
chines and other wood working ma- 
chinery. Write for book today, 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co, 
120 Hepe St.. Mackettstown, N. J. 
1561 Terminal Buildings, New York 































toppled over on the way home. 
He had been doped. Asa result of 
this farmer's lack of horse knowledge 
$150.00 of good, hard-earned money was lost. 
it might have beensaved hac this farmerread 
Horse Secrets,” telling the tricks and 
dopes used by “gyps,"’ peddlers and unscrupu- 
lous traders. The facts it contains will put 
ou on guard when buying, selling or trading. 
Not a is It a handbook exposing 
side of the horse busi- 








by reputable horse 
men. We give this 
book with a 6 year's 
subscription to FARM 
JOURNAL. Itis not 
sold separately 


“Horse Secrets” and Farm Journal, § years, $1.00 
FARM JOURNAL — well, you know it. 

Nearly every other good farmer taxes it. You 

Here is a partial list of editors : 


alread: 
drews, Wiliam W. fe 
ii ng Spec —, A. ii Throckmorton om, De c 
Gort, . St. John, E. R. Jinnette, D. Lyon. 
and others who with authority in 
w cater to the real interests of 
progressive farm life. 
ig write for ‘Horse Secrets’’ and FARM 
JQURNAL in ton da et en ee 
Poor Rich wived.”" a splendid page 
farm almanac for 1910. 


FARM JOURNAL..1015 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee 











' Theodore Roosevelt Says: 


“There may be some place in the 
world equal to Puget sound, but I don’t 
know where it is.” 
Best Chance for kers 
At Everett, a growing seaport city th 
the center of the best section of the 
famous Puget sound country. No 
drought, sure crops, good market; cheap 
fuel; rich soil; excellent for fruit, and 
intensive farming; positively unequaled 
for profitable dairying. Milk condenser- 
ies pay. good prices for every pound of 
milk offered; cows get rich clover pas- 
ture, usually all the year round. Land 
$12 to $100 per acre. 
Best Climate in the World 
Cool summers; winters with seldom 
any snow or ice; no cyclones; thunder 
and lightning almost unknown; no sud- 
changes in temperature; no earth- 
quakes; no climatic sickness; scenery of 
such grandeur as to attract visitors 
from all over the globe. Send 4c stamp 
and you will receive, free, book giving 
complete description and.many fine 
views of the country. Address Chamber 
of Commerce, Everett, Washington. 











Under the efficient leadership and 
direction of Master Charles W. Allen, 
Central Square grange, No 583, is 
prosperous. The membership is near- 
ly The grange building was 
erected and is owned exclusively by 
the society, and it is out of debt 
with a considerable cash balance on 
hand. A majority of the best farm- 
ers in this vicinity are members, and 
although the average attendance 
does not appear to indicate a very 
great interest being taken by all the 
members, yet we generally have a 
good sized gathering and _ sufficient 
Members present to transact busi- 
ness, 

Banquets, suppers, 
theatricals are arranged at  oppor- 
tune times during the year by the 
members and are always well at- 
tended, especially the picnic, which 
occurred on the thisad Saturday in 
August in Harrington grove, about a 
mile away. If the weather is favor- 
able and everything is harmonious 
We count on an attendance of 5000 to 
7000 persons at this annual grange 
Picnic. The grange arranges the 
program of entertainment, which 
consists principally of speaking by 
prominent speakers, a baseball 
game, athletic exercises, etc. At 
the recent annual election of offi- 
cers the following were chosen: Mas- 
ter, Charles W. Allen; overseer, John 
W. Goettel; steward, D. Clement; 
lecturer, Mary Smith; chaplain, R. 
E. Barker; secretary, John McKin- 
ley; treasurer, Mr Metzgar. 

The installation of officers occurs 
Saturday, January 15. This will be 
a public installation, after which a 
grange supper will be served. Al 
kinds of interesting farm topics are 
discussed at these meetings. Any 
member is at liberty to request in- 
formation on any subject relating to 
agriculture. Also the opportunity to 
insure farm property in the grange 
fire relief association is given each 
member. Taken as a whole, from a 
moral, social, intellectual and in- 
structive point of view, the grange is 
a desirable organization for farmers. 


picnics and 


Now York Grange Notes 
Washington Pomona met recently 
with about 300 and had a grand good 
meeting. The election of officers 
placed E. B. Norton of Hartford in 
the master’s chair, Mrs Lott Wood- 
worth of Cambridge as lecturer, E. J 
Needham of Sandy Hill as secretary. 
Delegates to the state grange are: 
George E. Chapin, Mrs R. B. Gral- 
iam, BE. J. Needham, Mrs F. H. Blos- 
som and B. Ripley. The membership 
was increased by 22, so that the total 
is now about 700. 

Clinton Pomona met last week in 
Plattsburg. Nearly 200 members from 
all parts of the county were present. 
The most interesting feature of the 
meeting was the election of six dele- 
gates to attend the state grange 
meeting at Watertown February 1-4. 
The following delegates were named: 
Delegate at large, J. Warren Hark- 
ness of Harkness, Mrs G. R. Rea of 
Beetmantown, H. C. Hayford of 
Champlain, Mrs W. H. Banker of 
Plattsburg, E. A. Adams of Ellenburg 
and Mrs F. J. Langfeld of Chazy. 
The following officers were elected for 
the Pomona: Master, L. R. Pardy, 
overseer, W. S. White; lecturer, J. L. 
Clark; secretary, Mrs A. E. Mooney. 
Webster grange met in regular ses- 
sion December Six candidates were 
instructed in final degrees, by a very 
efficient degree team, after which Po- 
mona gave a feast in the lower hall 
to her new class. Webster grange re- 
ceived an invitation from Williamson 
grange to dine with them January 22, 
which was accepted. Webster now 
has 626 members. 

Steuben Pomona grange held a two 
days’ meeting with Avoca December 
. The lowest attendance was 150 
and the largest 400. . Steuben Pomona 
now has a membership of 948. The 
meeting was addressed by F. N. God- 
frey, master of the state grange. 





Lower Interest Rates are going into 
effect quite generally in savings banks. 
Several of the savings institutions in 
New York city have already reduced 
the rate of interest paid to depositors 
from 4% to 3%% per annum. The 
Detroit savings banks’ rate is 314%. 
It is expected that the tower rate will 
be adopted generally by savings 
banks. Two to four years ago the 
rate was raised from 3% to 4%. The 








The Northern Pacific 

extends into or through 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon. New, rich territory 
being opened up by exten- 
tions now building. The 
Homeseeker’s Chance! 











Dept. 17, St, Paxl, 


L. J. Bricker, General 7 



























in the Northwest 


You can realize $500 to $1,000 per acre per year from 
apples, pears and peaches, $300 to $500 per acre per year 
from berries ; $300 to $600 per 
acre from grapes. Gratifying 
returns from vegetables, grains 
and alfalfa, also. 

Theirrigated lands in Montana, Idahoand 
Washington reached by the Northern 
Pacific offer you the most profitable op- 
portunities for farming and fruit-growing 
to be found anywhere in the United States. 


































The prize-winning fruits almost inva- 
riably come from orchards 
Northwest. 
are great factors in the popularity of this 
country. People are constantly buying Northwestern lands. Don't delay 
too long— write tonight for information about the State that interests you. 


The Scenic Highway Throwgh the Land of Fortune 


in the 
The climate and the soil 


ration Agent 
inn. 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul 
Ei 





florida 


MANATEE 


Lands 








beautiful and instructive 
J. W. WHITE, Gen't-ine. Agent, 





Offer You an Opportunity to become in a Short Time. 
BIG PROFITS ARE MADE 
On Fruits and Vi ¥ the 
s on are heap es Best Markets in the East. 
The West Coast of ida is famed for its There are no killin® 
frosts or icy wi user and with a little assistance nature produc é 
oye crop. wo three crops @ year, yields $500 to $1500 


hectic: hee intl’ detegllad toy 0 waster 
the deaths ol dette The wall beseat to cae ln horde Wenn 


Seaboard Air-Line Railway, Norfoik, Virginia. 
een 











Senator Doiliver, of lowa says. | 
o emigrants from the bni Btates 
continue.’’ 

Dolliver recently paid « ¢isit to 
Western Canada, and says: ‘‘There 
te 3 Innd hunger in the hearts of 
English 
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lower rate had long prevailed. 











POR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS iN 
|The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in ia, North and South Carolina 
kg Alabama and Floride, write to 
’ hey ee ae SEsCO¥. 
Agricuttural an m migration t 
Allantic Coast Line, - - aoe Pia. 















































Hand 
Book 


It can be had with- 
out cost by sending 
$1.00 or more for 


our subscription to 
sron YO subset 
American 


l 9] 0 Agriculturist 


No other Hand Book just like it 
— it's unique not only in its text 


but 
Because it.con’t he bought ¢meeenl 
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NEW YORK EDITION 





This edition of American Agricultur- 
ist is devoted to NEW YORK exclu- 
sively. it is edited and printed solely 
for our big family in this state. If 
each and every reader will contribute 
just a wee bit we shall make the Old 
Reliable more powerful than ever in 
promoting agriculture and the farm 
hame. You can help the editor in 
many ways. Send me the notices of 
your various meetings and reports of 
the striking features; let me have an 
account of what your grange, your 
farmers’ club, your association is do- 
ing; tell me about your community, 
what is happening with you agricul- 
turally; in short, use the Old Reliable 
American Agriculturist in any direc- 
tion that will push New York farm- 
ing forward. By so doing you will 
stimulate farming in your own section 
and maybe set in motion a suggestion 
that will be helpful to others. living 
in other parts of the state. 


Editor American Agriculturist 





- Oswego County Patrons 





The annual meeting of Oswego Po- 
mona was held at the state armory 
in Oswego to elect officers for the 
coming year and delegates to the state 
grange meeting at Watertown in Feb- 
ruary. About 175 members from the 
14. lodges throughout the county 
were present. 

The grangers of this county pur- 
pose to form a system of co-opera- 
tion in trade. A committee was ap- 
pointed at this session to investigate 
this matter and report at the. next 
meeting. The chairman is George 
Rappole and the secretary Roy’ S. 
Lockwood, both of Fulton. 

The members of the. Patrons’ | fire 
and relief association. of the grange 
were re-elected as follows: John 
Frary of Pulaski, W. A. Sampson of 
Mexico, A. Ay Potter of Orwell,.B. L: 
Osborne of Camden, G. W.: Baker of 
Scriba, and F. H, Foley. 

The following officers of the grange 
were elected: Master, F. E. Alexan- 
der of Pulaski; overseer, W. Wilbur 
of Fulton; lecturer, Mrs Jasper Hop- 
per of Hannibal. : 

L. J. Farmer of the: Pulaski dairy- 
men’s association gave a. brief report 
on the success of that organization in 
co-operating. He said they are op- 
erating their own creameries, and 
their milk for the first week in De- 
cember netted the Patrons $2.15 a 
100 pounds, while the Mutual Milk 
& Cream Co and the = Selkirk 
Creameries’ Co were paying only 
$1.95. The plants operated by this 
association have paid a higher price 
on an average than either of the 
above milk companies during the past 
year. 





Good Farming in Genesee 
¥F. J. VAN HOESEN 


Twenty years ago it was frequent 
to hear these clay hills referred to 
as the poorest townships in Genesee 
county. During the past two weeks 
I have heard a few echoes of the old 
opinion, but what are the _ facts? 
Bethany is a purely rural township, 
with five small hamlets, two of 
which are shipping points. It is a 
hill country, and the hills are clay, 
but here, as everywhere, success de- 
pends more on the man than on.the 
land, And Bethany farmers are 
successful. 

One instance is fairly representa- 
tive of what is actually being done. 
Hugh McLernon. was section fore- 
man on the D L and W railroad for 
more than a score of years, But he 
was born and raised on the farm, 
and had not lost his love for the 
land. Less than ten years ago he 
bought a 160-acre farm about one 
mile from the station, paying $50 an 
acre, It was a notedly poor farm, 
with buildings out of repair, practi- 
cally no fences, and large fields ut- 
terly useless because of an excess of 
water during a large part of the 
growing season. 

Since taking possession he _ has 


paid for the farm, educated a large 
family of boys who are now holding 
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responsible positions, tiled out the 
wet fields, fenced the whole farm 
with woven wire at an expense of 
over $700 for material, and ‘could 
take $100 an acre for the farm any 
day he would. consent to sell. Té< 
day it is one’ of the best producing 
farms in this section. So much for 
intelligent management and well 
directed labor. - 

Within the same 20 years some of 
the largest and most profitable apple 
and pear orchards in the county have 
been planted and brought into bear- 
ing. Apples and pears, wheat, oats, 
beans and potatoes are the principal 
money crops, supplemented with 
small daries and sheep; making an 
excellent combination for the main- 
tenanc® of soil fertility and a bank 
acceunt. 

Great pains is taken throughout 
the township to keep the clay roads 
well rounded to shed water. On this 
account they are unusually excellent, 
except for a short time in late fall 
and early spring. Some crushed stone 
surfacing has already been done, and 
more is being planned. Winter wheat 
is in -excellent condition, and _ fall 
plowing pushed to a finish. Here- 
after, to say that Bethany is the 
poorest township in Genesee county, 
is but to pay a deserved compliment 
to the other 12, 


The State Tobacco Growers’ Assn 


will hold its annual meeting at Bald- 
winsville in Onandaga county Satur- 
day, Jan 29. Particulars can be se-+ 
cured from Sec Burt Giddings of 
Baldwinsville. 

St Lawrence Co Dairy—Farmers 
are still on the lookout for good 
dairy cows. The St Lawrence Co 
Holstein-Friesian breeders’ club had 
a good meeting recently at Canton. 
H. I. Forrester of Hammond, N Y, 
Harry Mason Knox of Canton, N Y, 
and Dean H. E. Cook of the agri 
school were appointed a committee 
to- take action in showing to the pub- 
lic, through the associated press, the 
condition. in which the farmers are 
trying to procure milk, how they 
are fast bound by. business methods 
so that there is little margin of 
profit, if any at all. S. N. Browing, 
Mr Knox and O. S. Barber were ap- 
pointed a’ committee to~take up the 
matter of an. appropriation for the 
St Lawrénce Co agri assn from that 
appropriated by the national - assn 
for such. purposes. Mr. Knox . ex- 
plained the nature of cow test assn, 
saying that Prof Waig had called a 
meeting during. farmers’ week.at the 
state college to perfect a plan. of 
organization for the state. Mr Knox 
said this movement will do more for 
the economical development of .the 
dairy ‘fhdustry” than anything that 
could be planned. Grain feeds have 
raised a little in market. Hay sells 
for $19 a ton.—[H. M. Knox. 


Orwell, Oswego Co—Snow is very 
deep, all business at a standstill. Roads 
nearly impassable, and people out’ of 
wood. are cutting shade and . apple 
trees for fuel. Stock looks well. Dur- 
ing the recent heavy gale the barn 
of Edmund Bonner was unroofed. 
Butter 35c, eggs 35c, live turkeys ,16¢e, 
pork $10 p 100 lbs, beef $8. 


Geneva, Ontario Co—wWater ~ still 
scarce, and a good deal of extra work 
to thaw it for stock. Chickens and 
turkeys brought good prices. Butter 
and eggs 32 to 40c. 

Gasport, Niagara Co—December 
was hard on wheat. More acreage 
sown than in 1908. Farms are high 
priced, especially fruit farms. All 
kinds of-grain and feed stuff and hay 
rule high. Wheat $1.15, rye 76c, bar- 
ley 65c, oats 50c, potatoes 45 to 50c, 
beans $1.80 to $2, hay $15 to $18. p 
ton, cabbage $7. 


Pleasant Valley, Dutchess’ Co— 
Cows are ding well. There ‘have 
been several auctions. Hay is scarce 
and high, bringing 9c to $1 p 100 
Ibs, rye straw $18 p ton. Hens are on 
a strike, eggs 40c. 

Dickinson Center, Franklin -Co— 
Fodder spends well. Cows bring $30 
to $35, eggs 36c p doz, butter 35¢ p 
Ib, hay $18 p ton, onions $1 p bu. 


Hornell, Steuben Co—For the past 
month we have been having -good; 
snug winter weather, with sleighing 
for Christmas, Much fall plowing 
was done this fall, and a number of 
sulky plows were sold and used. The 
potato market is very quiet, with the 
price hanging about 35c, and no 
stock moving. There were a good 
deal of frozen potatoes in this town 
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and those have ~softened up in the 


cellars and occasionally we hear of . 
a pile that has rotted badly, but the ‘ 


trouble seems to be over now. The 
hay market is practically dead, Farms 
are in demand, and occasionally one 
is changing hands at a good figure. 
Oleo is hurting cur local butter mar- 
ket, and dairy bv*.er is worth 25c, 
about 5c lower than last year. Eggs 
are higher than they have been in a 
long time, 34c p doz, 

Broome Hill, Schoharie Co—Hay is 
scarce, sells at the barn for $12 to 
$15 p ton, cows sell for $20 to $30 p 
head, fresh ones almost any price. 
Eggs 20 to 25c p doz. 


Painted Post, Steuben Co-—Several 
of the tobacco growers have taken 
down their tobacco, but there is a 
considerable amount of the crop to 
be taken- down yet. A great deal of 
pork is being butchered and taken to 
the city, the prices being 10 to 10%c 
p Ib, creamery butter is wholesaling 
at 37c. 

Copenhagen, Lewis Co—The month 
of Dec has been a very stormy one in 
this vicinity and our public _ roads 
have been blockaded quite. a -good 
deal in consequence. Mail carriers 
have not been able to make their 
trips regularly. Farmers have had a 
hard time to reach the creameries 
and stations with their milk. 


NEW JERSEY 








Kingston, Somerset Co—Blizzard 
weather raged here Dec 25-27. Snow 
drifts -of gigantic size and roads 
blocked almost as badly as in the 
March blizzard of 1888. Sleighing 
excellent. Ice 6 to 7 inches thick. 
Farmers still have a goodly supply of 
potatoes stored in cellars. Pork $10 
p 100 lbs, corn 70c p bu, potatoes Tic 
p bu, eggs 42c p doz, geese 18c p Ib, 
turkeys 28c, ducks 18c, chickens 16 
to 22c, apples 80c p bu. 


Sergeantsille,, Hunterdon Co—Five- 
inch ice of fine quality on ponds. 
Eggs in lecal markets p doz, and 
searce. Butter 40c p lb, with pros- 
pects of advance. Feeds high, . wet 
brewers’ grain $8 p ton, wheat bran 


$27, gluten $31,. heavy hogs 10%c'p . 


Ib. Public sales are bringing high 
prices for stock and machinery. Good 
horses worth ‘from. $200 to $250, 
fresh cows $50 to ‘$75, brood sows $20 
to $25, laying hens 75ic to $1. Some 
farms are changing hands, mainly to 
city . parties, and at. good prices. 
Farmers are hauling. and spreading 
manure for next year’s corn crop and 
getting their winter’s.supply of wood. 
Gasoline engine trade still holds good 
and buyers consider them good in- 
vestments. Farm products have 
maintained good prices through the 
year, but consumers must not believe 
that all remains in the producer’s 
strong box, as his labor bill, repair 
account and expensés of living have 
increased accordingly. ; 


Cassville, Ocean Co—About %° of 
ice houses are filled with good, clear 
ice about 5 inches thick. Rye straw 
unthreshed, declined $1 p ton. Straw 
is getting scarce and condition of 
roads now will have a tendency to ad- 
vance the: price. Cranberries took a 
drop recently. Now $1 p crate is the 
highest offer for them. Some offer- 
ing only. 75c. 


State Board . of . Agricultureé+The 
83ith annual meeting of the N J. state 
board of agri will-be-held. at_ the 
statehouse in. Trenton Jan 19-21. 
Some very interesting addresses will 
be given in connection with this 
meeting, and it will be. well worth 
the time of any progressive farmer 
to attend the session. 


Nelsonville; Monmouth:Co—Weatk - 
er extremely cold’ making ‘ice very 
fast, also putting a ‘standstill to most 
all farm work. Farmers ‘help ‘devot- 
ing all their time to looking after the 
stock and marketing poultry. But- 
ter 40c p Ib, eggs 5 p doz, rye in 
sheaf $11-p ton, hay. $17, corn 65¢ p 
bu, ‘potatoes -68c, cranberries $1 p 
crate. Many farm owners demand 
more-rént and renters are moving. 
Winter grain made a poor start; es- 
pecially late sown. The farmers -want 
some change in the game laws. They 
say gunners ignore’ the. trespass ‘no- 
tices and shoot the farmer's chick- 
ens and fill their game bags with 
anything that comes to hand... They 
demand a closed season for quail 
and rabbits for three years, and want 
trapping on upland prohibited, as 
more rabbits are trapped than any 
other animals living ‘in holes. 


Sudiey, Anne Arundel Co== Zig 
weather has been very cold, enabling 
the farmers to fill their ice houses, 
Roads in fine condition, owing to dzyj 
weather. Wheat not looking very} 
well. ‘Corn all husked and bringing 
$3 p bbl in home market. Eggs very, 
searce. They sell at 38 to 40c p dom, 
Corn crop short. 


Flintville, Harford Co—The country 


is snowbound, and farmers are busy 
getting wood and filling ice. houses 
Butchering has been done and good 
prices were obtained for all the sur- 
plus pork. Stock hogs and small pigs 
are searce. Milk at creameries $1.50 
p 100 Ibs. Cows not in big demané@ 
on account of high prices of feed. 


Ottoway, Garrett Co—This county 
the newest and largest: in the state 
with an altitude of 2800 feet above 
Sea, the extreme western county of 
the state- adjoining the state of W 
Va, on account of its high altitude is 
extremely healthy and has many fine 
Summer resorts. The surface is un- 
derlaid with a fine quality of soft 
coal, and it is just beginning to be 
developed, and much of the surface ° is 
overlaid with fine forests of timber; 
only a small portion of the land is 
under cultivation, and there is a 
great future for Garrett. Cultivated 
lands sell for $25 to $60 p acre, and 
uncultivated at $10 to $20 p acre. The 
average yields this year were: Corn 
75 bus, oats 60, wheat 30, buckwheat 
28, potatoes 200. This is a great live 
stock raising county, and its moun- 
tain mutton cannot be _ excelled. « 
[M. J. H. 

Mardela, Wicomico Co—Hay $20 p 
ton, black fodder $1 p 100, corn 65c¢ 

bu, wheat $1.20, muskrat furs, black 

Se, brown 35c. 

Keedysville, Washington Co—We 
had excellent weather for all outdoor 
work up to Christmas day. The 
ground being very dry the growing 
grain is not so promising as in past 
years at this season. Feed is gener- 
ally plenty and stock is doing weil 
Pork is selling at $8 p 100 lbs, pota- 
toes 70c p bu, corn 60c, wheat $1.20, 
butter 28c p lb, eggs. 30c p doz... Ice 
is 4 to 8 inches on the streams and 
ice houses are being filled. 





Colinas Piadiioe Markets ~ 





NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 70 
@72c p bu, oats 46@We, rye 7T8@S80c; 
bran $25@25.50 p ton, linseed meal 
38 @33.50, middlings. 26@29, timothy 
hay 15@18, rye straw 12@14, dairy 
butter @33c-p ib, eggs 48@50c p 
doz, live fowls 14@15c p Ib, potatoes 


1.75@2 bbl, onions 1@1.25 p bu, 
cabbage 3.50. p bbl, apples 3@4.50. 


At Buffalo, pea. beans $2.30@2.40 p 
bu, dairy butter 31@32c p 1b, cheese 
16@1Te, eggs 40c p doz, live fowls 15c 
p. lb, potatoes 45@50c p bu, sweets 
1.50@3 "p. bbl, cabbage 3.75@4 p 100 
heads, turnips 80@90c p. bbl, squash 
75c@1 p 100 lbs, onions 60@65c p bu, 
apples 4@4.25 p bbl, timothy hay 17 
p ton. 


At Rochester, wheat $1.18@1.20 p 
bu, rye 73@ Tc, corn do, oats 48@ 
50c, bran. 25 p -ton,. middlings 26@ 
27, cabbage 12@13 p ton, potatoes. 45 
@50c p bu, turnips. 35@40c,. pez 
beans 1,90@2, apples 2@8 p bbl) eggs 
88@40c .p doz, live fowls 18c p Ib, 
timothy. hay. 16@20 p ton, rye straw 
16 @ 20. 


At Syracuse, dairy butter 33@34¢ 
p lb, cheese 18c,. eggs 34@38c p. doz, 


wheat ,$1.20. p.bu, corn: 80c,. oats 52. 
@55c, corn -meal 26 p:ton;-bran do, : 


middlings 28, potatoes 45@5@c; p. bu, 
sweets 1, onious 60@70c, cabbage 3@ 
5p head, carrots 40@50c p bu, beans 
275 @8:25. 0 . 
“PENNSYLVANIA — At- Philadel- 
phia, wheat $1.18 p bu, corn 64@67c, 
oats Sic, timothy -hay 20@22 p ton, 
straight rye straw. 17@17.50, oat 9 
9.50, bran 25.50@26, dairy butter 

@ 26c p Ib, eggs p doz. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes 50@5c p 
bu, onions Bom, cabbage $1.45@ 
1.60 p bbl, honey 15@17c p Ib, apples 
3.50@4 p bbl, navy beans 2.40@2,50 
p bu, corn 73c, oats 49, timothy 
hay 16.50@17. p ton, rye straw 
10.50@11, m 28 bran 24 


@ 24.50, live fowls 14@ Ve p lb, dairy - 
p doz 


butter 32@83c, eggs 37@ 
Pas 
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Pennsylvania Farm Interests 


RB. P. KESTER 


Miffin county is one of those. fa- 
yored spots in Pennsylvania which has 


good -.failroad facilities, is well 
watered, and has mostly limestone 
land. The Pennsylvania main line, 
with its four-track system, runs 


through the county. A branch road 
runs out from Lewistown through the 
Big valley, and the Juniata river 
traverses the county. 

The first institute held this winter 
was at McVeytown on the main line. 
This is an old Pennsylvania canal 
town, and was a favorite point in the 
days when the canal was the great 
artery of commerce westward. Mc- 
Veytown is the former home of Dr 
Rothrock, ex-forestry commissioner, 
and the man to whom, perhaps more 
than any other, is due the credit of 
creating a popular interest in the sub- 
ject of forestry in this state. 

The attendance at the institute on 
the opening day was small, owing to 
a most welcome downpour of rain, 
which broke a long-continued drouth 
and replenished wells and_ springs, 
many of which had long been low or 
dry. The farmers evidently under- 
stand the value of early and thorough 
tillage in the preparation of soil, for 
the fields of wheat look green and 
well set, despite the long drouth. 

The leading interest manifested at 
the institute seemed to be in soil fer- 
tility and stock feeding, including poul- 


try. The question of the use of lime, 
that old yet ever new subject, bobs 
up for consideration at every turn, 


even where limestone soil is so prev- 
alent as it is in Mifflin county. Can 
we not sometime consider it settled 
that lime may play an important part 
in increasing and maintaining fer- 
tility when judiciously used and the 
after-farming done with the purpose 
of frequently plowing down a heavy 
sod or legume crop? But when we 
hear, as we frequently do, of men 
putting on as much as 100 to 200 
bushels to the acre, we cannot refrain 
from criticising it as wasteful of lime, 
time, labor and humus. 

. The interest at McVeytown in poul- 
try is to be commended, yet a sugges- 
tion toward improvement may be 
gained from the following: At the ex- 
press office waiting for shipment were 
six crates of live poultry, containing 
probably in all 150 fowls of all sizes, 
shapes, sexes and colors. Scarcely two 
birds looked alike. The farmer may 
not fully realize how much more he 
would receive for well-bred, plump, 
uniform poultry. 

Milroy, the second place of meet- 
ing, is situated in the northeast end of 
Big valley at the end of the Milroy 
branch of the railroad. Big valley, 
er more commonly called Kishequo- 
quillis valley, is one of the best farm- 
ing sections in Pennsylvania. The soil 
is nearly all heavy limestone; The 
Jarge, well-painted farm: buildings at- 
test that farmers are prosperous. 
breeding better dairy cows. Potato 
growing is a specialty with some 
farmers. Since corn has an impor- 
tant place in the rotation system of 
the potato grower, and the soil is es- 
pecially adapted to corn, the query 
came up, how can the corn crop be 
most profitably used on the farm 
where dairying is not done? A sug- 
gest'on is to build silos and feed the 
silage to beef cattle. The outlook at 
present for that business in. places so 
well adapted as this is good. 

The county has a fair local market 
for some products. Several limestone 
quarries and a steel plant at Burnham 
give employment to 2000 to 4000 men. 

There are two creameries in the 
walley, and while there are no large 
dairies, many farmers keep a_ few 
eows and patronize the creameries. 
Some interest is being aroused in 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 








At New York, Jan 3—The cattle 
market was dull last week at a de- 
tline of 25c on steers and 10@25c on 
medium and g0o0d cows; thin cows 
held up firm and bulls were strong; 
later in the week with continued free 
receipts steers and fat cows still fur- 
ther declined 10@15c: bulls and me- 
dium and thin cows closed steady. 
Veals continued in very. limited sup- 
ply and the sharp advance of last 
Monday was maintained nearly to 
the end of the week. Barnyard calves 
eased off Thursday, closing 25c low- 
er. Western calves continued in mod- 
erate receipt and ruled fairly steady. 


Today there were 37 cars of cattle 

and 840 calves on sale. Steers, aver- 

aging 11 to 1425 lbs, sold at $5@ 
Es! eae oe 





6.60 p 100 Ibe, anes 7 cars of Va 
nal 1131 to_ 1320 1 5.65@8.60, 9 
cars O do, 1125 to 1425" ‘lbs, 5@6.45, 8 

1170 to 1294 Ibs, 5.75@6, 2 
cars Ill, 1148 to 1329 Ibs, 6.10@6.30, 
oxen sold at. 3:50@5.50, bulls 4@5, 
cows 2.45@4.50, veals 7@11, culls 5 
@6.50, barnyard calves 3.50@4,62%, 
and a few at 4.75, common west- 
erns 4.50. 

Sheep came forward sparingly af- 
ter last Monday, but with a dull de- 
mand prices were not quotably ad- 
vanced, the market closing steady. 
Lambs were also in light receipt after 
Monday and prices held up firm for 
best grades, with an improvement in 
the price of common and medium 
lambs. The whole market closed 
steady. Today there were 19 cars of 
stock offered. Common to prime sheep 
(ewes) sold at $3.50@5.25 p 100 Ibs, 
common to choice lambs 7@8.90, 


evlis 5@6, yearlings 6.50@7. Top 
price for N Y_ state lambs 8.90, 
O 8.75..W Va 8.80, Pa 8.75, Ind 8.25. 


Hogs were scarce after Monday, 
and with a general advance in prices 
at Buffalo, Pittsburg and the west 
the market here jumped 20@30c, 
closing The top price for the 
week was $9. Today prices were off 
10c, with good light and medium N 
Y state hogs selling at 8.80 p 100 Ibs, 
‘a few sales to outside buyers were 
at 9@9.10. 

The Horse Market 

Business was quiet in all parts of 
the city last week, with very little 
change in prices. Choice heavy 
drafters are. quoted at $350@400 p 
head, fair to good 300@340. chunks 
225 @ 300, —< sound, second-hand- 
ers 150@ 275. 


At Buffalo, Jan 31—Cattle market 
opened slow today with receipts of 


135 head. Prices steady. Prime 
steers $6.50@7.50, 1200 to 1400-Ib 
steers 5.80@6.25. 1050 to 1150-lb 
steers 5@6.50, choice heifers 5.75@ 


6.25, common to fair 4@5.50, choice 
cows 5@5.50, milch cows and spring- 
ers 20@66, veal calves 9.75@11. Sheep 


receipts 85 cars. Market slow. Top 
lambs’ 8.65, yearlings 6.50@7.50. 
wethers 5.75@6, ewes 5@550. Hog 
receipts 110 cars. Market strong. 
Heavy hogs 880, mixed 875@8. 
pigs 8.75. 

At Pittsburg, Jan 8—Cattle re- 
ceipts today 20 cars. Best grades 
steady, others easy to 10c lower. Ex- 


tra to prime steers, 1300 to 1450 lbs’ 
weight, $6.75@7 p 100 Ibs, good to 
choice steers 6.40@6.60, choice to ex- 
tra heifers 5.15@5.40, butcher cows 
4.40@4.65, bulls 4.75@4.90; calves, 
common to choice 5.50@10. 25. Hog 
receipts 50 cars; heavy weights 8.65 

@8.70, medium 8.60@8.65, Yorkers 
+ light Yorkers and pigs 8.50 @8.60. 
Sheep receipts 15 cars. Sheep 4@ 
5.75, lambs 5.50@8.80. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 4%o P shot to — wy in 
the 26-c zone, 40-qt can 
delivered in ‘New yok. * No change 
was made in the price at the month- 
ly meeting held on Dec in Jersey 
City. Although there was a marked 
surplus in the market and the de- 
mand was dull it was considered the 
better policy to wait a few days un- 
til it could be determined how far 
the surplus was due to supplies dee 
layed in reaching the market by the 
heavy snowstorm. The good market 
for butter doubtless played its part 
in shaking the decision of the mem- 
bers of the exchange. The general 
impression the iatter part of last 
week was that in the course of this 
week a special meeting might be 
held to register a reduction in the 
price. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ended Jan 1 








were: 
Milk Cream 
Erie ..ccoccesesvccsecess4,010 1.879 
Susquehanna ......066++10,945 268 
West Shore  ...0..00002-15,010 565 
Lackawanna ....scccece 1,025 
N Y C (long haul) sees »42,937 1,750 
N Y C (Harlem) ......22,89 91 
Ontario ....... ecoccccesae te 1,872 
Lehigh valley .........27,608 632 
Homer Ramsdell line ot 740 73 
New Haven. .. .oocsesoes12,22 244 
Other sources ..ecccoess 71 
Total oe ccecdccccesea,509 7,970 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, tim- 


othy hay $15@17 p ton, rye straw 13 
@16, oat straw 9, corn 3.50 p bbl, 
dairy butter 23@25c p Ib, eggs 33c 
p doz, live fowls 15c p Ib, potatoes 50 
@58c p bu, cabbage 20 @ 22 p ton, 
sweet potatoes ee p bbl. 














"Favorite Rifle 


A Beautiful Example of Careful, Accurate Workmanship 
The Only Boys’ Rifle Used by Men 


Favorite barrels are rifled more accurately than many rifles selling as 
high as $50.00. For this one reason alone more Stevens Favorites are sold 
than any other rifle model in this country, 
accurate rifling combines straighter shooting with long range and power, 


Practice Now & Exterminate Farm Pests in the Spring 


POINTS FOR THE SHARPSHOOTER & HUNTER. 
If you want expert information on Sharpshooting, Hunting or Trap Shoot- 
ing, write us a postal telling which subject interests you the most, 
By return mail comes our letter giving you this valuable information, 
besides the big Stevens Gun Book—209 illustrations and 160 pages about 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes. 





This is because Stevens careful, 





Write today. 





unparalicied in the world 





J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, DEPT. 451, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Makers of Riffes, Shotguns, Pistols and Bifle Telescopes having an accuracy 














The Simplest Engine of 500 


The McVicker is the only gas engine out 
of 500 makes that has but 57 parts, counting 
all nuts and bolts. 

The next simplest has more than 180. 
Think of it! 

All these other 499 must use 12 moving 

arts in their valve action. The McVicker 

as but 4. 

That's why the McVicker is best for the 
farmer who has to look after his own engine. 
lt is so easy to understand that you don't 
have to be an expert to run it. 

That would be argument enough if we 
could say no more. 

But that is no‘‘all—our marvelous patents 
allow the McVicker to stand 50 per cent more 
sudden overload without slacking. 

Because of its simplicity, it does away 
with one-sixth of the friction; thus it develops 
one-sixth more power and saves you gaso- 
line and lubri- 
cating oil. It 
will pick 







FREE 


olution, where other engines often stop on the 
third. It fires directly back of the piston. Most 
engines have combustion chamber on the side, 
80 the force of the explosion is deflected before 
it strikes the piston. This wastes power. 


We can tell you about the McVicker, but we 
would rather have you see it, especially in com- 
parison with other engines. Then we know you 
will buy one. We make all types, 2 to 30 horse 
power. stationary or mounted. 


™ Our $300,000 factory is behind every McVicker 


engine for quality and workmanship. Three 
thousand farmers bought McVickers last year 
through our dealers —they find the simplest 
engine the most satisfactory. 


The MeVicker 


Only the Parts 





Pians for Farm Power House, Catalog and full 
information about the simple McVicker Gasoline 
Just write your name on a postal and mail es 


ALMA MFG. CO. 


Station EK ALMA, MICH 
or 1907 Market St., Philadephia, Pa. 











te ask your storekeeper to show you a 
Ky extra Heavy. ° = 


PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDERS 


Just ‘e them a erent as a work suspend 
You'll na them so much more coudectabis 
than rigid-back kind you have been wearing, 
and last so much longer. that you will never 
want to wear any other kind. 


The slid cord in the back takes all strain 
from your shoulders, allows treedom of motion, 
and prevents chafing. 

Maker’s rantee on gery a —SATIS- 
FACTION, EW PAIR OR YOUR MONEY 

AC your storekeeper doesn't have the 


made especially for 


Extra eavy 
» Upon 


ht, 
farmers, we will spend ou a pair itpaid 
receipt of price, 50c. ’ = 





800 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 

















200% PROFIT 


Bandy, A 
HAME FASTENER 


Deeway with old hame strap. 

Horse owners and teamsters 

tna with ren. Ovtratag rae ape St 
ness. Mon 

pot eo y for confidential 4 agents. 

F. Thomas Mfg. Co., 546 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


AGENTS 













$50.00 in Cash 


_- Bed 
To Farmers’ Families 

We will pay $50.00 in cash for the best articles 
written by Farmers’ wives on the subject, “Why 
I would like to have running water in my home,” 

If you would like to have running water in your 
home—in the kitchen—in the bathroom and toilet 
—in bedrooms, etc.—just like city homes— you cam 
write an article that may win a cash prize. 

Simply send us your name and address and say 
you are interested in this subject and we will send 
you, by return mail, full particulars as to how you 
can win a prize, and give you valuable informa- 
tion that will enable you to get running water in 
your own home at very little cost. 

Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. 
Leader Iron Works, 3702 Jasper St., Decatur, Ill. 
eomewemme Cuf oul and mail this coupon today === 

T would like to win a cash prize, and to have running water is 
my tome. 

Name ooeceees PTTTTITITITITIDT TL 





®* ANIMAL BREEDING 


By THOMAS SHAW. This book is the most 
complete and comprehensive work ever published oa 
the subject of which it treats. It is the first book 
which has tematized the subject of animal boned 
ing. The leading laws which govern this 
intricate question the author has boldly defined 
and authoritatively arranged. The chapters which 
he has written on the more involved features of 
the subject, as sex and the relative influence 
parents, should go far toward setting at rest the 
wildly speculative views cherished with reference 
to these questions. The book is intended to meet 
the needs of all persons interested in the breeding 
and rearing of live stock. Illustrated. 465 

6x7 inches. Cloth 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


Pedder’s Land-measurer for Farmers 


A convenient pocket companion, showing at 

the contents of any piece of land, when its lengths 
and width are known, up to 1,500 feet esther way, 
with various other useful farm tables. 14 pages. 
OxG% MCHES, CIOL 2.66. cree cecceveresereerenrone 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street. New York 
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Keep $25 
to $50in 
Your Own 
Pocketss 
That’s as 
Near Home 
as You Can 
Get 


“Pil 
Treat 
You 
Square’’ 
































END me your name—just tell 
me how many cows you 

. milk, and I will write you 
my personal advice so you can 
try for 30 days free the best Gal- 
loway Bath-In-Oil Cream Se 
arator to do your work—over 
to 950 pounds capacity per hour, 
aecording to your needs. 

Spend acent now, this way, for 
a postal and you can just.as easily 
save from $25 to $50 as not. at 
pay more when for only 
and upward, I pre pay the freight 
to you on 30 days’ free trial—90 
days’ approval test, if = say 
80, and give you my 1 
guaran ou cannot get a 
better offer—to make you more 
money or save you more mone 
on any separator made—and 
\ * will send you the best separator 
\ in the world today and you can 
prove it with- 
out any salesmen 
there to talk you 
over. Why not 
send Galloway 
your name today 

and let me write 
ou personally 


and send you my splendid, big color-illustrated separator book right away. 


Let K¥e Send You My 
GALLOWAY *..01 SEPARATOR 
On My Real 30 Days’ Free Trial 


U can test me Stour stonandee. the cighee. 
Pod ed $8 to $110 separators soid by an 
Be 


175 
in his- 
tory. “Pie tun tn aiikes. yy bys Daust-proof 
—no Lape d or oil-hole. 
put Ss of ie Comentacion the splendid mechanism which 
ee protie—ail the crsam—all the but- 


<P iy saiceniicend machine made 
(as you can below by the illustration) + C iy 


cream spouts west 
onl aieres Wh eesti ‘iting “tsa 


which come easy and out of place; 
easiest 3 bh crank; low aks no 

ing and no “ - c finest 
pay ee —ene i. of it. No r churn- 
ney ae Nai principle ia followed without 


foréing either the wnilk 


or cream the wr mtr way up 
or down. Skims closest, in any climate season, 


ho matter whether yonr milk is warm or cold. 
This handsome machine, compact and substantial, 
with beantiful finish; cannot be beaten at any 
And you cannot get my new Bath-in-Oil principle 
any other se tor. Remember, that this ie most 
a. It proves to —_ why I can afford to give you & 
30 yea: re guaremtee bec anse I know that the parts 
wear this out—get hot—clog or clash and put the sepa- 
rator out of commission like others do where you have 
te be remem bering to oil them all the time. e Gallo- 
wey is the only separator into which yon can pour oil at 
yore month from your oil jng, or c 7 and have 
oy oft self without danger of rnnning dry it 
mee others. This costs you nothing cxtra—is worth 
more than separators built the other way. Re- 
ember, that | am an actual mannfac ee a 
plz house, catalog house, dealer or jobber. roar 
west direct factory price from me every time 
me today for my big separator aos and let me quote 
you prices that will astonish y 


Wm. Galloway, President 
THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
633 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 















Revolving ia 
Mik Tank ; 
Only 


Highest “was 
Crank 


No 
Stooping 


Closest 
Skimmer 


Easiest to 
Clean 


Simple 
and Sure 


Big 


Prompt 
Shipments 


All 
Capaci- 
ties 
From 
200 to 
950 
Pounds 
Per 
Hour 








All 
Gears 
Encased 
and Run 
in Bath 
of Oil 


Positive 
Insar- 
ance 
Against 
Wear 


No Oil 
Cup or 
Oil Holes 
No 
Danger 
From 
Getting 
Caught 
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Book 3350 Upward 
FREE REIGHT PREPAID 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 








Spot 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1900 | 1940 | 1909 
| 198 | s023! 01 | 5m | s 

Now fork Laz | Lor at | ee oe 1s 
Boston ‘72 | e903 | 52 | 575 
5644 | 614 | 47 4 
o2 | 59 |.46 | 49 
60 | 554 | 425 | 45 
nm }.23 [mths 








Toledo . . | 1-24 | 1.063 
St. Louis . | 1.25 | 1.87 
Min’p lis 1.12 {| 1.08) 
Liverpool | 1.20 | 1.14 











At Chicago, wheat has remained at 
@ good price level. Old-time in- 
fluences are coming over into the 
opening days of the new year. Cash 
wheat remains ata stiff premium and 
this is a supporting factor. Possibly 
the most influential factor in the 
speculative branch of the trade is the 
insistance of gossip to the effect that 
Argentina, now in the midst of its 
erain harvest, will not have as much 
to export to Europe as usual, or as 
anticipated. It is difficult to get the 
facts; nay, it is impossible. But the 
¥rade believes that where there is so 
much smoke there must be some fire, 

The home markets, including the 

flour trade, are rather quiet. Specu- 
lative interest will now center in May 
delivery. May wheat advanced slight- 
ly to $1.12% p bu, subsequently re- 
acting a little. 
* Corn was moderately active within 
a@ narrow price range, market lacking 
decisive feature. Holders with profit 
in sight were inclined to take these, 
yet there was no particular bearish 
energy. Receipts were fair, home 
demand good, exports insignificant. 
No -2 corn in store 65c p bu, May 
66 @ 67e. 

The oats market was inclined to 
follow other cereals, averaging nearly 
steady. Speculative trade was dull, 
cash demand fair, movement from 
first bands liberal. Standard oats in 
store 44@44%ec p bu. 

Recent prices were obtainable in 
barley under restricted offerings. 
Trade was not at any time especially 
active. Malting grades 65@72c p bu, 
feed barley 50@60c. 

Grass seeds were dull but steady, 


| prime timothy $3.75.p 100 Ibs, clover 
18.50. 


At New York, the wheat market 


has been fairly active and prices 
steady to firm. No 2 red winter sold 
around $1.27 p bu. Corn had an 
easier tendency, with No 2 selling at 
7ic. Oats fairly active. Natural white 
is selling at 48@5ic, white clip 49 
i@ 53c. , 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Cattle 
19099 





Hogs Sheep 
1910| 1909 | 1910 | 1900 | 


Per 100 Ibs. 











$6.50 |$8.70 |$5.90 |$6.00 [$5.25 

— | 38| —| 650; — 
7.00 | 9.00} 6.00 | 5.35 | 475 
7.00 | 8.60} 5.85 | 5.85 | 5.50 
6.% | 8.95 | 6.15 | 5.60 | 6.00 




















At Chicago, cattle prices have been 
remarkably steady. While receipts 
have been somewhat larger, there has 
always been a very satisfactery de- 
mand, and owing to the uncertainty 
of railroad trafic at this season of 
the year buyers have been inclined 
to take stock at the prevailing price 
when obtainable, fearing a sharp. 
Squeeze on some day when the sup- 
Ply might be short by reason of de- 
layed traffic. Choice cattle are very 
searce and prices for offerings that 
“grade up te price are relatively 
higher than other stock. Butcher 
cattle have been none too plentiful. 
Heifers lately have had the prefer- 
enee, while the common and medium 
grades move rather slowly. Packers 
have not taken hold of canners and 
cutters as enthusiastically as buyers 
anticipated. Stockers and feeders are 
quiet. Choice to prime woe $8.50 
@9, good to choice steers 7.25@8.40, 
good to choice beef cows saa 
to choice heifers 4.50@6, butcher 
bulls 4@4.75, selected feeders 5 
5.50, good to choice stockers 4@4.40, 
good to choice calves 9@9.75, heavy 
calves 3@5. 

The hog market is strong, both here 





ard at other distributing centers. Zn 








addition to stocks being small in the 
country, offerings have been delayed 
in transit. The market is unsettied, 
with sharp fluctuations occurring 
daily. Predictions are rife concerning 
the Jan prospects. Receipts at Chi- 
cago a year ago averaged 34,700 hogs 
for each business day. This average 
has not yet been struck thus far. 
Choice heavy hogs are quoted at $8.55 
@8.70 p 100 Ibs, or mixed 8.20@ 
8.40, puter hogs 8.40@8.60, heavy 
packing 8.30@8.55, good to choice 
pigs @8.30, stags 8.50@9.25. 

Sheep have developed further 
strength. There has been urgent buy- 
ing and cnly moderate offerings. 
Lambs are especially strong, owing to 
the scarcity of choice grades. Prices 
are 50c@$l1 higher than a year ago. 
Delayed traffic also affects trade in 
the sheep pens. Good to choice lambs 
are selling at 7.85@8.50 p 100 Ibs, fair 
to good 6.40@7.85, feeding lambs 6.50 
@7.15, good to choice wethers 5,60@. 
6, feeding wethers 4.50@4.85, ey 
to choice ewes, light weight, 5@5.50 
bucks 3@5.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS 





stated, quotations in all 4 
stances are wholesale at New York. They refer 
prices at which the will sell from ron 


warehouse, car or K. m these, country con- 
8 must pay ‘eight and commission charges. 
When sold in a il way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is ly secured. 

Apples—The choice marks are in 
good demand. Other grades are 
steady, but orders are largely for 
nearby territory. Common stock is 
quiet and easy in tone. Fey table ap- 
ples are ready sellers. The outlet is 
somewhat restricted owing to cold 
weather, which prevents street ped- 
dlers from. putting out the com- 
moner grades. 


At New York, demand is limited, 
but prices are steady at recent quota- 
tions. Snow $2.50@4.50 p bbl. Twenty 
— 2.50@4, York Imperial 3.50@ 

4.50, 8 a ey 2.25 @3.50, Northern 
Spy 2. 250@38 50, King 2.50@4.25, cold 
storage Sean 75, > 8@56, west- 
ern bx apples 2.50@4. 


At Boston, receipts for week 
5971 bbis, same week last year 8003 
bbls. There. is not a great deal of 
business, but supplies are moderate 
and firmly held. Stocks in _ local 
cold storage about 30,000 bbls larger 
than a year ago, but these include 
western fruit, not a little of which 
has gone into cold storage to await 
a higher market, and the eastern 
fruit includes much that was bought 
at high prices in the country. — 
$4@6 bbl, McIntosh Reds 4 
Snows 3@5, Spys ay Baldwins, dy 
3.50@4, No 1 3@3.50, No 2 2.25@ 
2.50, Greenin 2.50 @ 3.50, Tolman 
Sweets 2.50@3.50, box fruit 95c @2.25 
p bu. 

Beans—Domestic white beans have 
displayed great firmness. Red kidney 
unchanged. Choice marrow are quot- 
ed at $2.85@2.90 p bu, pea beans 2.25 
@2.30, choice red kidney 2.80, yellow 
eye 3.25 

Cranberries—Quotations are un- 
changed Demand. very light and 
stocks on hand still heavy. Late 
Cape Cods $3.50@6 p bbl, Jersey 4, 
L I fey Howes 6.50. 

Dressed Meats—Dressed veal in 
light supply. Demand for hothouse 
lamb rather dull, roasting chickens 
firm. Country dressed calves #M@ 
14%c p lb, hothouse lambs $8@10 p 
carcass, light, lean, country dressed 
pigs 11% @1i2c p Ib, roasting pigs 13 
@ 16e. 

Dried Fruits—Market steady but dull. 
Evaporated apples 101¢@11%c p Ib, 
southern sun-dried 5% @5%c, cher- 
ries 16@17c, raspberries 22@22'4c, 
blackberries 6% @7i4c, huckleberries 
11 @11%e 


Eges—Receipis light and stocks in 
transit small, due to the recent cold 
wave, which extended far into the 
south. There is an excellent demand, 
especial'y for choice stock. State Pa 
and nearby selected white choice to 
PY hennery 45@50c p doz, fcy brown 

40@42c, western extra 38@39c, early 
pack refrigerator 26c. 

At ee market firm, firsts 35@ 


AP niladelphis 
At Philade phia, ege market firm, 
firsts 33c, current receipts do. 


Fertilizer Materials—Market active, 
quotations as follows, basis of New 
York delivery: Steamed bone meal 
$23 p ton, dried biood 3.10, nitrate of 
soda 2.15, BS age sugar .house 
boneblack 24@26, tankage f o b 
Chicago 2.50, garbage tankage at 

















New York ROU. kales 


of 21834 mS te 6 
hate tas > 
Snosphate ates. ground, 6.50@T7.75 f 
o b Charleston. 


Fresh Fruits — Southern strawber- 
ries’ are coming in smali shipments 
and selling at 50@75c p qt. Duchess 
pears out of the coolers are selling 
at $2.75@3.75 p bbi, Kieffer 2@3. 


Fur Skins—New York quotes the 
market unchanged, with prices for 
northern, western and eastern furs as 
follows: Badger $1.50@2.50, red fox 
4.50@6.50, gray fox 1.25@1.50, wol- 
verine 6@9, ‘wildcat 1.50@3, dark 
marten 10@22, pale 4.50@5.50, black 
skunk 3.45@3.70, striped 125@1.35, 
black raccoon 2.50@3.50, opossum 75 
@80c, mink 5@7, northern muskrat 
55 @ 60c. 


and Straw—Market 
better tome and holders have ad- 
vanced their asking prices. Fine 
timothy is quotable at $1@1.02% p 
100 Ibs, No 1 974%4c@1, fcy mixed clo- 
wer 924%,@95c, pure clover 75 @90c, 
long No 1 rye straw 81@90c. 


dull and unset- 


Hay shows a 


Hides—Market is 
tled, with reports of weakness at 
some points. Buyers report  pur- 
chases of hops in Canada at 12c flat 
delivered at shipping station. Pres- 
ent bids are not in excess of 11%c 
delivered at Mo river points. Chica- 


go dealers quote 12%c for western 
hops. Steer hides are nominally 
4%c, calf skins 17% @18c, sheep 
skins $1@1.50, lamb 1@1.35. 
Honey—Market quiet and firm, fey 
clover comb honey at 15@16c p Ib, 
extracted clover S@8%c, buckwheat 


comb 12@13c, extracted T@7T%c. 


Mill Feeds—While the market is 
firm, buyers are inclined to hold off. 
Sales are in small lots to meet im- 
mediate wants, Cvarse western spring 
bran in 100-lb sacks to arrive $26 p 
ton, middlings do, red dog in 140-Ib 
sacks 81.25@32 p ton, oil meal 35@ 


50, Buffalo gluten in bulk 30.40, sacks 
31.75, fine yellow corn meal 1.65@1.76 
Pp 100 Ibs. 

Onions—There is a distinct shortage 


of onions; receipts for the past three 
or -four weeks have shown a 
steady shrinkage. Talks with some 
of the big receivers would suggest 
the belief that the’ advance was not 
due so much to supply and demand 
as to higher prices in the country, 
and it is even hinted that holders are 
making a mistake in seeking higher 
prices at this time. One of these men 
says that there are 50% more -onions 
available now than a year ago, and 
cannot reconcile that fact with prices, 
which are 25c p bag higher than a 
year ago. He further declares that 
there is not the outiet abroad this 
year there was a year ago. 

At New York, the market is steady 
to firm; new stock from Cuba is ar- 
riving; but selling slowly. Good to 
choice white stock 60c@§$1 p cra, Or- 
ange Co red 1.25@1.62 p bag, yellow 
1.25@1.75, state and western 1.50@2, 
Ct vaHey yellow 1.25@1.40, Cuban 
2.40@2.0 p cra, small white pickling 
onions 25@50c. 

At Boston, receipts for the week 1920 
bus, same week last year 7490 bus. 
The demand has not been very live- 
ly, but supplies have grown so small 
that prices have taken a sharp jump, 
$1.50 p 100-Ib bag now being the 
wholesale price for Ct valley stock, 
with sales in a smaller way at 1.75. 
Nearby yellow S85c@$l1 p _ bu-bx. 


Potatoes—Market -quiet, transac- 
ticns are within narrow limits, owing 
to the small volume of potatoes put 
into transit during the severe weath- 
. Maine in bulk $1.62@1.80 p 100 
Ibs, L I 1.75@2.25 p bag, state and 
western 150@1.75 p 180 ibs, Jersey 
and Pa 1.35@1.75 p bbl, southern 
second crop 1.25@2, Bermudas 4.50 


(@5. 


At Boston receipts for one week 


94,524 bus, same week last year 
61,851 bus. The yard price for 
Green Mountains is $1.15@1.20 p 


2-bu bag for either Aroostook or cen- 
tral Me stock, and most of the busi- 
mess is at the inside figure. 


Poultry—Receipts light. Stocks in 
transit, however, are reported to be 
quite. large. Demand is fairly active. 
Dressed poultry quiet, selected Md 
end Jersey birds 25@26c p ib, dry 
Packed, state and Pa 24@25c, fcy 
Philadelphia squab broilers 60@T5c p 

r, western dry-picked, milk-fed 24@ 


REESE ; 


E- 


fowls lic, ducks 20@2ic, geese 20c, 
squabs $4.25 p doz. 


Vegetables—Local stocks of sweet 
potatoes are small and the market 
firm. Jerseys selling at $2@3 p bbl, 
southern beets $2@3 p 100  bchs, 
brussel sprouts 6@12c p qt, southern 
carrots $2@2.50 p 100 bchs, old $1@ 
1.25 p bbl, Danish cabbage $30@22 p 
ton, domestic $12@15, red $28@32, 
large ‘celery 35@40c p doz stalks, 
state and Jersey $1@2.50 p case, L I 
short-cut cauliflower $2@3.50 p bbl, 
long-cut $1@2.50, Fla eggplants $1.25 
@2.25, lettuce Tic @$1.50 p bskt, okra 
2.50@5 p carrier, southern parsley 
6@8 p bbl, rsnips . 75c @$1.25, 
spinach 50@ Hubbard squash 
$1.25@175, rutabaga turnips 75c@$1, 
white 30 @ Tic. 


Wool—According to the quarterly 
magazine of the National association 
of wool manufacturers, the wool clip 
in the U 8 in 1909 was 278,110,749 Ibs, 
an increase of 16,972,428 lbs compared 
with 1908. The great western states 
west of the Missouri line, including 
Tex, N M and Ariz, produced 70% of 
the total clip. The middle states, em- 
bracing all those north of the Ohio 
river and east of the west boundary 
of Missouri, including Ky, Md and W 
Va, produced 29% of the clip, and the 
other states 27%, In addition to the 


ieee © x 2? 
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clip there was available for manufac- | 


turing purposes 41 million Ibs of 
pulled wool, an increase of 6,862,137 
Ibs compared with 1908, making the 
total production in the U S 328,110,- 
749 ibs. Contracting for the 1910 clip 
continues in Utah and Ida at 20@22 
Pp Ib. No contracts are reported in 
States east of the Mississippi. Ohio 
and Pa XX fleeces are quoted at 37c 
in Boston, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





The Butter Market 
PBICE OF CHOICE CREAMERBIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
"10... 88 34 36 
09... 33% 33 32 
08... 29 29 28 


There is a lively tradé in all grades 
of_ butter, and demand absorbs offer- 
ings. Strictly fcy fresh c is in 
short supply and in urgent demand. 
Medium grades are also ready sellers, 
owing to the prevailing high prices 
throughout the list. Held stocks are 
now moving into consumptive chan- 
nels and the entire tone of the mar- 
ket is strong. 

At New York, demand for fresh 
emy is especially active and receipts 
light. Buying, however, is on a smali 
scale. To meet immediate wants there 
has ben no disposition to carry large 
stocks. The better demand for fresh 
emy over held stock is causing the 
increasing difference in quotations. 
Fresh cmy specials are selling at 38c 
p lb, white held specials bring 33% @ 
34c, extra and fresh cmy 3ic, finest 
state dairy 34@35c, process specials 
29c, factory firsts 25c. 

At Boston, receipts for one week 
525, ibs, same week last year 716,- 
125 lbs. Business is of a peddling 
character, but receipts, especially of 
fine goods, are small, and prices are 
firm at the recent advance. Fancy 
northern _ tubs 35@36c p Ib, bxs 
and prints %@37c, western 
tubs 34@34%c, fcy storage cmy #@ 
35c, dairy 31@32c. At wholesale, fcy 
northern cemy in tubs 34c. 

At Chicago, extra and fresh cmy 
has furthe? advanced ic p Ib. Settle- 
ments are made on the basis of 36c 
p Ib, extra firsts 34c, firsts 30@3ic, 
choice cmy 31% @82c,° extra salable 
dairy 30c. 


The Cheese Market 


At New York, market dull, with 
transactions on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Stocks of fall made full cream 
cheeses are very light and firmly held. 
All desirable brands are steady. Full 
cream specials eS p tb, fey 
Sept 17c, best Oct 16%c, winter made 
full cream 15%c, 1%-lb skims 14%c. 

At Boston, receipts for the week 
1101 pkgs, same week last year 1129 
pkgs. Demand is slow, but prices are 
firm, owing to light supplies and in 
sympathy with other markets. Fancy 
N ¥ 17% @18e p ib, Vt 17@17%c. 
young America 18@18%c, sage 18 
@18%c. 

At Chicago, trade is rather quiet. 
Transactions are at former prices, 
twins 16@17c p Ib, daisies 16% @ 
17%c, \young Americas and long‘horns 


 p Ib, roasting chickens 24@25c, do, choice brick 15% @16c. 
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JUST PLAIN 
COMMON SENSE 






It @oesn’t take an expert mechanical 
engineer to recognize the superiority of 
ithe Improved 1910 De Laval Cream Sepa- 


Plain common sense will do that. 
and every part of the ma- 


rator. 
Consider each 















chine and not one single deceptive, freak- 
ish or nonsensical feature will be found. 

At the top you find the e Leva) 
seamless; sanitary, globe-shape supply 





can,——the most practical can ever designed for the purpose. 
Next comes the simple, compact, center-balanced De Laval 
separating bowl, extremely convenient to handle and 
washed as easily as a teacup. Inside the bowl you see the 
patented De Laval “Split*Wing Disc” system of construc- 
tion, which is common sense itself and today generally rec- 
ognized as the only correct method of bowl construction. 
Next comes-the bowl spindle, entirely separate and  de- 
tached from the bowl, but which may be quickly and easily 
taken from the machine ff desired. Supporting the bowl 
spindle top and bottem are the special De Lavai bearings, 
ideally efficient and simple. Next you see the remarkably 
simple De Laval gearing consisting of only three wheels, 
which are so strong and so nicely adjusted that they are 
practically everlasting under daily use. You find no ball 
bearings or complicated nests of delicate gear wheels, and 
the whole machine may be completely unassembled by any- 
one within five minutes’ time. 

The frame of the De Laval ig remarkably artistic and 
convenient. It has adjustable shelves for the cream and 
skimmilk receptacles and a special drip shelf is a part of 
the frame, which prevents drippings of oil or milk from 
running to the floor. The base of the machine is open 80 
that the floor beneath may be kept clean. Inside and out 
the 1910 De Laval machine is the result of merely plain 
common mechanical sense, 

The De Laval catalogue tells the whole story. 
a copy. 


THe De Lavat SeraraTor Co. 


166-167 Broaoway 42 ©. Manson Sraccr Onumm @ Sacramento Sre. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


73-177 Wititam Srrecr 14 6 16 PRINncEese Sracer tore Western Avenve 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG EATTLE 
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Get This 
Sta-Rite Sawing Outfit 


F there’s one line of work where gasoline engine 
equality counts, it's in sawing wood. A cheap, 
unreliable engine won't do. You've got to have a 
power that is “*weather-proof,’’ ‘‘trouble-proof'’ and built 
for business from start to finish. 
The Sta-Rite Sawing Outfit is Generally Acknowledged to be the Leader 
‘of them ali—it’s the Outfit Used by the Best Sawyers in the Country 
The Sta-Rite will saw more wood for you is a day than any other outfit of equal 
_ horse power—and it will save you a third or more in gasoline and batteries. 
rig ever put out—and how it does eat up the wood! 
All-steel tilting saw table—only one on the market. Equipped with either a 28-inch 
or 30-inch saw and comes all ready for immediate operation. 
Send for one today—on our money back guarantee of absolute satisfaction, you to be 
the judge. ‘There's good money in sawing wood for the neighbors—if you own a 
Sta-Rite—and you can do grinding, cotting or any other farm work with this ovtét, 


just ily and bi an saw 
mt “Again We Say—You Need the Sta-Rite Catalog 
of the most reliable 


a book of plain facts and ph hic illo i 
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& Engine 





live of engines ever built. Address— 
Co. 


STA-RITE, Wiszonsw 
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I will furnish the capital and the advertising. 1 want | 17g QULTIVATION, HARVESTING, MARKET- 
Farmers, “Mechanics, Builders. Smal fad township, | ING, AND MARK#T VALUE. By M. G. KAINS. 
anyone anxious to linprove his condition. Aaa | = Sees S & pete, Wee Ses fo bas ee 
fe. Co., Dept. Dil, Elyria, Ohio. | either » Ct a. ind Socetion, 
propagation, jes, lecti 
I Plo for market and for improvement, preparation for 
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He was a tall, slender boy of 
eighteen, handsome, lithe and well 
knit. From beneath his cap, pulled 
down over a close-cropped brewn 
head, a pair of intelligent gray ves 
looked forth, and on his fair, ra er 
girlish cheek the first manifesta’ 4ns 
of early manhood were shi 
themselves. The nose was g00 da 
the jaw, while lacking a show of 
firmness and intensity of purpose, 
was not decidedly weak, but, like the 
well-shaped, full-lipped mouth, full 
of latent possibilities should stress of 
circumstances have occasion to bring 
them to the surface. 

Just then thre boyish face was sul- 
len and clouded, and the whole care- 
less pose of the body indicated a state 
of mind disturbed by thoug*fts disa- 
greeable and unpleasant. He was sit- 
ting on a low stump by a neglected 
country roadside gorgeous with late 
autumnal glory. Sumacs flamed, red 
leaves still clung to maple and oak 
and ash,” here and there a belated 
golden-rod held up its yellow head, 
and whole masses of wild asters 


- vrioted in purple and blue and pink 


contrast to the bare, brown fields. 

The road down which the boy east 
frequent expectant glances led up 
from a thrifty New England village 
nestling among the rocks by the at- 
lantic, to which it contributed 18 
pick of its brawn and skill, and from 
which came most of its simpie pros- 
perity. The short November day was 
drawing to a chilly close. The wait- 
ing boy searched the road for the 
hundredth time, shivered, and drew 
his coat collar more closely about his 
neck. “She’s got to come this way,” 
he murmured. “There is no other 
way; she’s got to pass here, and when 
she comes, I'll show her how little I 
eare for her and how little it mat- 
ters to me what she does or whom 
she notices.” 

He dug his heel savagely into the 
soft turf, and swallowing hard, man- 
aged to keep back the rising tears. 
He was very young and very much 
in love, and, for the time, very mis- 
erable. “I'll show her,” he muttered 
again, his eyes lighting up as he per- 
ceived a moving bit of color down 
the road. “I'll show her; then may- 
be she’ll know what it is to be as 
miserable as I am.” 

The moving bit of color soon re- 
solved itself into the figure of a girl 
who moved swiftly and unconsciously 
up the bush-lined road, and who 
would have passed the waiting boy 
without seeing him had he not made 
a slight noise to- attract her atten- 
tion. She was just an ordinary vil- 
lage maiden, a fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked slip of a girl of seven- 
teen, neat and sweet, who bore her- 
self with an easy grace, and whose 
firm little chin was carried «at an 
angle indicative of innocent courage 
and firmness of purpose. 

Her color rose slightly at sight of 
the sullen boy, who returned her gaze 
without a word of recognition. ‘“‘Why, 
Clarence Northcote!” she exclaimed. 
“What are you doing, sitting out here 
in the wind—trying to catch your 
death of cold?” 

The boy scarcely lifted his eyes 
from the ground. “Much you'd care if 
I did catch my death of cold,” he 
growled. 

The girl took a step toward him 
and there was a note of pain in her 
voice. “You have no right to talk 
that way to me, Clarence,” she said 
gently, “for you know I wopuld care 
a great deal.” 

A squirrel ran across the road, and 
at him the boy viciously shied a 
stone. “You might care a great deal 
if I were Jim Bentley,” he sneered. 

A flash of anger leaped into the 
girls eyes, but her voice was. still 
quietly gentle as she said: “Why Jim 
Bently?” 

“Why Jim Bently! Why Jim Bent- 
ly!” jeered the boy. “Didn’t you give 
Jim Bently three dances at Belle’s 
party last night? And didn’t he walk 
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“Right in both cases, Clarence,” the 
the angry color mount- 
ing to her cheeks. “An engaged girl 
still has the right to dance with 
whom she pleases, and after you had 
flung yourself away in a jealous pet 
and I had waited for you until the 
last minute, I had to accept someone’s 
escort in your absence. Aren’t you 
pleased, Mister Northcote? If you 
are not, perhaps it is a good time to 
end all matters between us right 
here.” 

“An engaged girl has no right to 
accept attentions from more than the 
one man,” said Clarence peevishly. 

“This engaged girl no longer con- 
siders herself engaged; she belongs to 
herself and will do as she pleases,” 
floated back over the girl’s shoulder, 
as with chin in air, she moved off 
up the road. “Good-by, Mister 
Northcote.” 

The boy’s jaw dropped and over his 
face spread a ludicrous look of amaze- 
ment, His had been a simple, boyish 
plot; he had meant to say harsh 
things, meant to be cruel in a small 
way, and in return he had expected 
apologies, tears and entreaties; then 
he had meant to be magnanimously 
forgiving and show much evidence of 
a noble soul in the “making up” that 
was to follow. Now the snubber had 
been snubbed, the small party who 
had played mischief with his plans 
had broken her engagement with- 
out a single tear or entreaty, and was 


girl replied, 


way, her outraged feelings showing 
in every muscle of her firm young 
face. The boy became abject in his 
pleading. “You're all right, Kathie,’’ 
he begged, “you always are. I’m 
never anything but-a jealous, blun- 
dering fool. But I have _ suffered, 
Kathie, I’ve done nothing all day but 
wander about trying to hate myself to 
death—’’ . 

“You might better have been sawing 
stove wood,” interrupted the _ girl 
crisply, but not without a touch of 
humor, “your mind would have been 
easier and your day would have 
amounted to something.” 

Humor and rancor are never com- 
panions. The boy saw the opening 
and took instant advantage . of it. 
“Fellows don’t saw much wood when 
their hearts are breaking,” he ex- 
claimed with a brightening smile, 
“but we won’t talk about that now. 
Besides all my misery, I wanted to 
see you on another matter. I have a 
pleasant piece of news for you.” 

Kathie slackened her pace, but 
showed no other evidence of curios- 
ity. “It concerns you, Kathie, don’t 
you want to hear it?” the boy queried, 

She turned a pair of tearful blue eyes 
to her lover. “You've talked awfully 
mean to me, so there!’ she sniveled, 
groping for the handkerchief she had 
left at home. 

Clarence whipped out a square of 
clean white linen and gently wiped 
away her tears. “I'll never make you 
cry again, Kathie,” he murmured, 
and at the time he thought he never 
would. “Tomorrow is Thanksgiving 
day and Izzie Allen has invited you 
and Emma Seaforth and I to a little 
evening party she is giving at her 
house in Freeport. Isn’t that pleasant 
news?” 

Kathie smiled rapturously through 
her tears. “Does Emma know, and is 
she going?” she asked. 

“Sure!” cried the boy boisterously, 
“TI tell you, Kathie, that Izzie is a 
pretty wise girl. She’s laid her plans 
on purpose to give you and me a good 
time; she knew very well that your 
father would never consent to your 
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“‘Much You'd Care if I Did 


walking off in angry dignity without 
once turning her proud little head. 
In an instant he had bounded to her 
side, all his anger and resentment 
flung to the winds. 

“O, Kathie,” he pleaded, “don’t 
leave me like this. I’ve been so mis- 
erable all day! I'll never doubt you 
again, Kathie, only say you'll forgive 
me.” » 

Silently Kathie continued on her 


Catch My Cold,’ he Grumbiled” 


going there without a chaperone, 80 
she invited good old Em. Emma has 
your invitation and will bring it to 
you tonight. We can go down on the 
four o’clock train out of here and 
eome back on the eleven-thirty out of 
Freeport. You'll. go, won't you, 
Kathie?” 

The girl’s face changed. and spar- 
kling eyes answered him. “I'd love 
to,” she cried, “and since Emma is to 


go, I am eure that father will no@ 
object.” 

So, chattering like a pair of sum~< 
mer birds, the happy boy and girl 
wandered up the road rustling with 
autumn leaves. To them the sky was 
no longer Overcast nor the wind out 
of the northeast chill and cutting; its 
dreary whistling through the trees 


became a love song full ef life 
and love and _ hope, the _ beat- 
ing of the surf on the distant 


shore the organed basso to life’s long, 
Sweet, dreamy melody. In their youth 
and innocence they were tasting the 
unadulterated nectar of earth’s eter- 
nal mystery. For them there existed 
no bitter dregs in the bottem of the 
cup, for love is blind, and a merciful 
providence has hidden in a glorified 
mist from the eyes of youth, most of 
life's pain and sorrow. 

A pretty country home gleamed 
white through the trees and Kathie 
withdrew her hand from her com- 
panion’s with a little sigh. “We are 
pretty near to the house, Clarence,” 
she said, “and in view of to: o:-row 
evening you had better not be much 
in evidence. Good-by.” And the 
nepey boy went whistling down the 

Clarence Northcote was an ordinary 
American village boy in most that the 
term implies. There are thousands of 
his class in our wide land, and from 
the ranks of these tradeless, aimless, 
loosely educated and wholly untrained 
youth come the occasional successes 
and many failures peculiar to the con- 
ditions of American life. Frem them 
are recruited the rank and file of our 
military and marine service and @ 
large proportion of the flotsam and 
jetsam of our great cities. For gen- 
erations the Northcotes had followed 
the sea, Clarence’s father having been 
lost during a storm some ten years 
before while captain of a coastwise 
schooner. He left his widow a com- 
fortable home, a generous annuity, 
that was to end with her death, and— 


Clarence. The boy had few vices, and 
those of the negative type; his vir- 
tues were mostly personal. Nature 


had endowed him with a handsome 
face, a strong, well-knit figure, a 
sunny disposition that was inclined, 
on- account of environment and  in- 
dulgent up-bringing, to selfishness, a 
fair mind, and beside these he had 
been graduated with some honer from 
the village high school. He was the 
crack athlete of the vicinity, and could 
out-run, out-row, out-skate, out-box, 
out-shoot and out-swim any man, 
young or old, in the village. He was 
captain of and pitcher in the local 
baseball team, played solo cornet in 
the village band, sang a pleasing tenor 
in the church ghoir, and was popular. 
Lest it be ‘thought that young 
Northcote’s talents were all negative 
or acquired, let us mention one that 
was absolutely positive and natural. 
Clarence was a born artist. Frem the 
time his baby fingers could grasp @ 
pencil wonderful creations grew under 
his hand. Flowers and vines, trees 
and shrubbery, delicate tracery and 
bold, strong lines, copied from the 
work of others, drawn from nature, or 
the creatures of his own tasteful 
imagination, were the delight of his 
instructors and the wonder of all who 
saw them. But beyond the praise 
bestowed and one or two simple prizes 
awarded at agricultural fairs, his 
artistic talent had given him no re- 
turns. And thts was Clarence North- 
cote, eighteen years old, who had 
never earned a dollar nor never known 
a care, and who was the betrothed 
husband of pretty Kathie Granger, the 
village carpenter’s young daughter. 


And what of Kathie? Not very 
much. She was a typical village 
maiden, neat and sweet and whole- 


some in body and soul, having more 
than her share of - ood looks, as good 
an education as the heme schools 
could confer, a foolish yeung head 
full ef romantic ideas, an impérious 
little will of her own and a whole- 
some respect for her stern and ex- 
acting father, whose will was law in 
his family, and whose constant boast 
was that he was an abselutely just 
and henest man. 

Kathie and Clarence had been play- 
mates from babyhood, classmates at 
schocl and sweethearts ever, but it 
was far from the philosephy of even 
watchful John Granger to imagine 
that these two, scarcely emerged from 
childhood, should: have gone se far as 
to have become engaged. 

That Thanksgiving eve came Emma 
Seaforth to the Granger home, grave, 
quiet, sensible, womanly, the twenty- 
years-old girl to whom all mothers 
directed their daughters’ attention as 
a model of correct young womanhood, 
and asked that Kathie be allowed to 


attend the Thanksgiving party to be 


————— 
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given next evening by Isabel Allen, a 
friend ~ both girls and a former resi- 
dent of the village, now living in the 
city of Preeport, some thirty miles 
away. a because of Emma's ster- 


ling character and well-knowr dis- 


see 
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cretion, Kathie’s parents gave their 
consent, thus unconsciously contrib- 
uting a share toward the most mo- 
mentous event in the girl's life. 


{To Be Continued.) 














With The Host 


HE new year opens with so 
many of our Tablers ready 
te speak at once that the 





¥ 


Host is finding difficulty in recogniz- 
ing all. : "however, all will be recog- 
nized as soon as possible and we 
want more to speak 

The Host feels that the free dis- 
cussions at the Table are making this 
one of the most interesting and most 


valuable departments in 
paper. If some of the long letters 
have to be condensed he feels cer- 
tain that the writers will understand 
that itis wholly because space is so 
limited that in order to give every- 
one a chance it becomes necessary 
to curtail some of the longest letters, 

There are a whole lot of impor- 
tant questions clamoring to be. dis- 
cussed this year. Our plans for this 
department are large in scope and 
aim -to interest every member of the 


the whole 


households into which this paper 
goes, in order that we may have the 
freest, fullest expression of opinions, 


and to get at the real feeling under- 
lying the consideration of the impor- 
tant problems of life. Possibly a few 
of our writers have felt that because 
certain of their opinions on religious 
topics ~-have not been fully set forth 
there has been editorial discrimina- 
tien. Inasmuch as on religious and 
political topics there is a wide di- 
versity of views, each believed in 
sincerely and truly, it seems best not 








to open a subject which may cause 
heart-burnings and _ ill-feeling. 
The Open Forum 
Some Pointed Remarks 

Dear Host: I was giad to see the 

letter from North Carolina Boy. I am 


17 years old, and 
education some 


a farmer’s daughter, 
I mean to have an 
day. I entered high school just after 
Christmas. I have taken music les- 
sons, and find the greatest pleasure of 
life in music. Working Girl, you are 
making a mistake in quitting school. 
You will regret it in the future. Since 
money-making. seems to be your 
highest aim in life, I advise you to 
prepare yourself to make money be- 
fore you attempt it Bill of Maine, 
you say you want a girl of our moth- 
ers’ type. I wonder if you are of our 
fathers’ type. You seem to’ think 
girls should not wear rats and hats a 
yard wide. Are they not to have the 
privilege of wearing what they please? 
Do you boys never wear anything “to 
be in style?” I do think the wide 
hats are a nuisance, but if others like 
them I don’t object to their wearing 
them. I do wear rats, and consider 
it nobody’s business. 

I want to ask Massachusetts Boy 
why shouldn’t girls in rural com- 
munities dress as well as the city or 
town girls? Many of them are better 
able to do it. The letter from the 
Sinner was fine. Please write again. 
What do the Tablers think of reading 
novels? I like to read them, and 
don’t see that they do me any harm. 
3 do not dance, but don’t see any 
harm in it. It is only an amusement, 
and I can’t see that it is worse than 
the gamés played at-social gatherings. 

Why is it so many of the Tablers 
persist in calling themselves. old- 
fashioned, and yet denounce dancing, 
Kissing, etc? Dancing is an old- 
fashioned amusement, and kissing cer- 
tainly must be old-fashioned.—([ North 
Carolina Girl. 


Straight from the Shoulder 


Dear Host: I am 23, and a farmer’s 
faughter. My delicate hands have 
2ziso been soiled with Mother Earth, 
2nd I am happy to say so. I enjoy 
country life much better than the 
noisy city. New York Girl No 3, your 
mother should put you to bed instead 
ef letting you think of boys. If you 





have not any mother I pity you. You 


should stand up for father, but let 
the boys alone. May of West Virginia, 


you give a sensible view ef girls’ con- | 


duct. 


Maryland Maid is not any too | 


strict on modesty. As for rats and | 


yard-wide hats I prefer not to wear 
them and keep a “cool head.” 
select dance is all right, 
some of the girls allow “nice” men 
the same “privilege” on the street ?— 
{Massachusetts Mayflower. 


The Home Woman’s Place 


Dear Host: So much is said these 
days about woman’s suffrage that I 
must have my say, too. I think that 
if the suffragettes would devote their 
time and energies to some more 
worthy cause it would be better for 
both themselves and the country at 
large. Woman's place is in the home. 
If we old-fashioned folks were con- 
sistent enough to stick to the “tried 
and true” in this particular, people 
would be happier and more domestic. 
I feel the same way about women 
competing with men in the industrial 
fleld.—[Arizona Boy. 


True Hearted 

Dear Host: Wither extreme is ob- 
jectionable, but the letter from “Up- 
to-Date Boy”? reminded me forcibly of 
an old saying that I have heard many 
times, “Familiarity breeds contempt.” 
His own letter seems to be an admis- 
Sion of that fact. 


If a} 
why don’t | 


I think we all owe | 


a big debt of gratitude to Eva O. B. | 


Gibert for her talks. You will surely 
all agree that there is no “sentimental 
vagaries” of a. dreamer in what she 
has recently said to us young people 
in these columns. I know in my heart 
that she is right. I don’t think any of 


us claim to be perfect, or expect per- | 


fection in others, but we have a right 
to our high ideals, and it is right for 
us to strive to live up to them as far 
as possible. 

I cnce heard a young man say that 
a man had no right to do or say any- 
thing he would object to in a young 
lady. 
marked on his never usihg tobacco. 
I happen to know. that he lives up to 
it, too, for his sisters think there is 
nobody like their big brother, and 
they are ail particular young ladies 
and good friends of mime. I am thank- 
ful, and shall always be thankful, 
that my pare’ts would not permit 
me to learn to dance. I can have all 
sorts of good fun and exercise without 
it, and no one has ever accused me 
of being. ungraceful. It seems to me 
that dancing dulls one’s finer sensi- 
bilities in much the same way as the 
use of tobacco or liquor. Those who 
dance say it does no harm, because 
bee do not realize what they have 
ost. 

I enjoy the letters from the sensi- 
ble, “old*fashioned” boys and _ girls, 
and if I do not agree with them in 
every point, yet, I feel that they are 
the kind of people I would like “to 


He said it when someone re- | 





—_ 


we 


know, and I am glad that a goodly | 


number are from dear old Pennsyl- 
vania.—[Keystone Girl. 


More Remarks from The Traveler 
Dear Host: With vour permission, 
I rise for a few remarks. Oh, you 


“Sinner!"" When you say that sinners 
need our. pity and. help more than 


they need our censure, you have un- | 


earthed a vital truth. When we meet | 
@ person who has gone wrong, let us 
not judge them or condemn them, but 
rather let us help and encourage 
them. If we must drag the Bible into 
this discussion, just remember when 


the Jews were about to stone the sin- | 


ful woman and she fled to Jesus. Did | 
he condemn her and tell the Jews to 


go ahead? No; he wrote in the dust: | 


“Let him who hath committed no sin 
east the first stone.” No stone was 
cast. Jesus forgave and sent her 
away. 

Some of us are not ashamed to con- 
fess that we- like, and do, certain 


things. Others, by denying their very | 


{To Page 37.) 
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From Bakery to Farm 


Soda crackers are a long time 
on the road to the country store, 
and from there to the country 
home, But 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


—no matter how far they jour- 
ney, never become travel worn, 
As you open their moisture proof 
protecting package you always 
find them not only store fresh, 
but bakery fresh—-clean, crisp 
and whole 
A package costs 5c, 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














Ten minutes each day furnishes water sufficient 
meet all the req ts of an average family. The estalion 
p— -X of this system means runni € water any place on your 
entire premises and at ali times ene counters of amodérn 
city residence in your country home, and a constant supply of 


WATER. INJ ABUNDANCE 


you money on it, 
Superior to any system on the 


@s convince you 

should not Erertosh. Get 
instruction book, sent to an 
Pequest. lt gives ‘valaable 


a system Let 
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CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
35th & tron Streets, Chicago, lil. 
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American Girl Post Cards 


We will send a set of six (all dif 
beantifal Amer 
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Always Mention this Journal 


In writing to our advertisers, You wil 
get a very quick reply if you do. 
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THE BOY AND HIS CLOTHES 





Correct Fashions for Little Men-—-What the Well Dressed Boy 
Will Wear This Winter—-Reefers No Longer Popular--Ideas 


for Those Who Make Boys’ 


OWADAYS boys’ clothes are 
N not merely boys’ clothes— 

they are junior fashions, and 
are very closely related to.and influ- 
enced by the prescribed f€shions for 
men. By this we do not mean the 
sort of styles that the father wears, 
but we might say they are patterned 
after the fashions adopted by, his 
“biggest” brother, Naturally, in our 
endeavor to express youth and spirit 
in boys’ fashions, just-as in the col- 
lege clothes, more latitude is given in 
the way of fanciful decoration on the 
garments. This is given full play in 
the styles for the little fellows be- 
tween three and eight years of age. 
In the boys’ suits from these ages up 
to 16 this ornamentation is confined 
to fanciful button decoration on the 
cuffs, mock cuffs, artfully designed 
lapels and patch pockets. 

The colorings, as well asthe pattern 
treatments, are more subdued this 
season than in the fashions of a year 
ago. This is true with the suits, as 
well as the overcoats and reefers. The 
colorings in youths’ and boys’ clothes 
(from six to 16 years) are on about 
the same order as will be found in the 
men’s styles, with a trifle more de- 
cided shade of gray and olive tones, 
or a sprinkling of tan and green; the 
former combinations have the greatest 
popularity. 4 

The Popular Norfolk 

The Norfolk coats, with the knicker- 
bocker trousers, still. have the pref- 
erence over the two-piece regular 
single-breasted cut with the plain 
trousers. A great many dealers now 
are giving two pairs of trousers with 
each suit, one pair of the bloomer or 
knicker trousers, and one pair c* the 
plain, in which event the knicker 
trousers are contemplated to be used 
for play days and the plain trousers 
for Sundays. This is a pleasing inno- 
yation, and it has met with so much 
approval on the part of provident 
mothers that nearly all dealers have 
been forced to provide these for their 
patrons. With our “rough and tumble” 
Young America it is a proven fact 
that one coat will outwear two pairs 
of trousers, and, therefore, you can 
practically get today two suits at a 
very slight advance in price over the 
former price of one. 

These Norfolk coats still show the 
side plaits, but there is a tendency to 
dispense with the belt effect, and the 
smartest models nowadays do  nof 
have them. They have ever been a 
sort of a nuisance to the boy anyway, 
inasmuch as the loops had a way of 
tearing, and either the belt became 
lost or presented a very much be- 
draggled appearance. The _single- 
breasted two-piece model of this sea- 
so. duplicates the model that is: being 
worn so extensively by young men. It 
has a decided dip front, natural shoul- 
ders and full chest. The double- 
breasted model that is always popular 
for boys during the winter months 
shows little, if any, variation from the 
conventional model of seasons past. 

Another popular model of the sea- 
son is the garment cut with a high- 
fitting Eton collar, yoke in back and 
front and patched pockets, a decidedly 
military effect. Still another model 
that has won much popularity is the 
coat with round corners and straight 


Clothes—By Edwin M. Freeman 


edge, dip front. This is more mod- 
ified in style and cut. 

As stated above, in the _ short 
trousers there is more of a tendency 
toward the bloomer effect than the 
straight trousers. The long trousers 
show an emphatic peg-top effect. 
While gray can be said to be the 
predominating shade of the season, 
blue worsteds, with shadow stripes of 
the same color, or chalk stripes of 
white, are crowding the gray uncom- 
fortably for prominence in the larger 
sizes. In the small sizes (2% to eight 
years) the chief styles shown are the 
Russian and sailor blouse effects and 
the Eton styles. In these many rich, 
solid colors are favorites, such as dark 
and navy blues, gunmetal, plum, olive, 
dark green, maroon, cardinal, wood 
brown and tan, Where the fabrics 
are patterned, sprinklings of tiny 
plaid effects inestone grays and olives 
are very popular. 

In the Russian models the military 
collar and dipped belt are the con- 
spicuous features, and on either: the 
shields or the sleeves various in- 
signias are shown, such as anchors, 
crests and crossed sabers. The blouse 
or sailor models are very smaft. They 
are cut high in the neck, many having 
just the single revere. These are also 
shown; with the coat cut open in the 
neck, With dickey or guimpe effect 
attachments. 

Overcoats 


As to overcoats, it is clearly defined 
that the “Protector” coat is the “real 
thing” for all ages. In these there are 
80 many novelty effects that are truly 
tasty and artistic that adequate de- 
scription would be futile. Dozens of 
clever an@- attractive conceptions in 
ornamentation are employed prin- 
cipally in- cuff, fap and button treat- 
ment, Some double-breasted over- 
coats are shown in ages from ten to 
16 years, but they are not enjoying the 
popularity that has come to the “Pro- 
tector coat.” The latter, even to the 
very small sizes, has in a great meas- 
ure displaced the heretofore popular 
reefers. 

The materials chiefly employed this 
season are heavy cheviots and tweeds 
of Scotchy designs and also hard-fin- 
ished worsteds. Shades in the gray 


and green families predominate. The 
patterns are mostly bold stripes, 
herringbone effects and shadow 


stripes. Few plaids are shown in the 
overcoats, and. where shown are of 
the subdued character. 


Ties, Collars-and Hats 


In the furnishings for the little fele 
lows there are no radical changes. In 
shirts the blouse effects are most pop- 
ular. In ties the Windsor bows take 
precedence over the four-in-hands. It 
is the usual thing now to wear these 
Windsor ties wit detachable linen 
collar of Eton cut with the sailor 
blouse or Russian suits. Knitted golf 
gloves are more in vogue just now 
than hide gloves, and lace shoes are 
preferred over the button variety. 
Very smart this winter are the high 
lace shoes in either tan or black calf 
that lace right up to the calf of the 
leg. Not only are they snappy look- 
ing, but they are practical as a health 
adjunct in wading in snowdrifts and 
as a_ protection to the leg in. biting 
weather. For school boys the Eton 
and golf caps are the smartest, and 
next to these the soft telescope shapes, 
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the fancy of the wearer, either turned 
down in back and up in front, or 
vice versa, or else dipped at one side 
and up at the other. For the very 
ittle fellows tam-o’-shanter shapes and 
inverted saucer-shaped~ hats with 
enormous brims are the fashion, 





Preparing Furs 


IFFERENT furs are prepared 
D in different ways for the mar- 

ket. Some should be cased, 
that is, the skin should not be split, 
but it should be taken off through an 
incision made down one hind leg, 
around the tail and up the other hind 
leg. The skin is then peeled off over 
the head and put en a suitably shaped 
stretcher. Certain kinds of skins 
should be cased with the fur out, and 
others with the pelt side out. The 
muskrat should be cased with the pelt 
out. Mink should be. treated the same 
way with the exception of fine dark 
skins, which it is just as well to show 
with the fur side out. Skunk should 
be cased with the pelt side out, as 
should opossum, ringtail cat and civit. 
Otter should be handled the same as 
mink, that is, extra fine, dark skins 
should be cased with the fur side out. 
Foxes, both red, silver and cross, 
should always be cased fur side out. 
There are two methods of preparing 
coon skins, but the most popular one 





Square-Cased Coon 
with manufacturers is.what is known 


as the square-handled coon: In this 
the skin makes practically a square. 
The tail is of course left on, 

Skunks come in four classes, black, 
narrow stripe, short stripe, and broad 
stripe. They should be cased pelt side 
out. Most of our boys undoubtedly 
know these ‘facts, but still we have 
some newcomers every year who are 
just learning the art of trapping; and 
= —— benefit these hints are of- 
ered. 


Breeding Chinese Primroses 








W. H. WOLFF a 
The accompanying iNustration 
shows the residence and floricul- 


tural establishment of J. F. Rupp of 
Cumberland county, Pa, the eminent 
specialist and breeder of. -Chinése 
primroses. Here methods. similar to 
those of Luther Burbank have been 
earried on with these flowers under 
glass for many years, and with high- 
ly successful results. In the seé@ pro- 
duction department many thousands 
of mature plants are kept to allow 
for ‘the most rigid selection. Hun- 
dreds of these plants are from time 








to time discarded, and are not al- 
lowed to’ become parents because of 
faults which the untrained eye can 
scarcely detect. Wrongly tinged or 
ill-shaped petals -or stems, foliage 
too light. or too dark, and lack of 
vigor, are a few of the many ppints 
which disqualify a plant for Seed 
production. As al] the work is done 
under glass hand pollination of the 
flowers is necessary and this allows 
of selection of parents, judicious 
crossing and the employment of the 
highest skill in plant breeding. 

A splendid example of continuity 
of type due to care in breeding is 
afforded by the variety Delicate 
Rose. This was originated by the 
present Mr Rupp’s father, and won 
a medal at the Chicago world’s fair. 
The hundreds of plants of this va- 
riety growing today show little or no 
variation from the original type. 

Some seed is sown each week in 
shaliow boxes, and as soon as the 
first true leaf has appeared, the lit- 
tle plants are pricked off into 2-inch 
pots; those intended for sale are 
ready in eight to ten weeks, at which 
time, as the orders come in, they are 
knocked out of the pots, and each 
with the ball of earth about the 
roots is wrapped in wax paper. They, 
are then boxed~and shipped. 





It’s You 
BY E. A. BBININSTOOL 


You say that the world’s misused you, 
That everything goes dead wrong; 
That the right is not triumphant, 
That the weak bow to the strong; 
Look up, oh, despairing brother; 
Why take such a morbid view? 
Don’t blame the world for your troublea, 
It isn’t the world—it’s you! 


You say that the world oppresses, 
That it never will treat you square; 
That evil and vice are rampant, 
That misery’s everywhere. 
You argue you have no chances 
Of working your passage through; 
Did you ever stop to consider 
It isn’t the world—it’s you? 


You hold that all days are troubled, 
That life is a burden here; 
That sunshine is never present, 
That the world is forlorn and dream 
You say it is cold and cheerless, 
And a world that is never true; 
But, sizing things up correctly, 
It isn’t the world—it’s you! 


You tell me the world is fickle 
And wicked and harsh and stern; 
That everything’s set against you, 
No matter which way you turn. 
But why be so pessimistic? 
Get wise to my timely cue: 
Don’t growl at the world, my brother; 
It isn’t the world—it’s you! 


A Live Boy 

Dear Trappers: I am 12 years 
old and I like to trap very much, but 
am not very successful at it, as fur- 
bearing animals are not very plenti- 
ful around» here. I have caught 2 
muskrats, 6 rabbits and 2 skunks. IE 
am very fond of flowers and like te 
play ball and ride horseback very 
much. I go to school every day and 
like it, and am in the seventh grade. 
I think history is the most interest- 
ing study... I live about 150 feet from 
Lake Ontario. In the summer I go in 
bathing almost every day.—T[Levenus 
Buys; N Y. 


Mrs Shiftless: There! I’ve hung up 
the children’s stockings. I wonder 
what Santa Claus will bring? 

Mrs Cutting: Well, if he’s at all ob- 
serving he’ll bring some darning  cot- 
ton and needles! 


The inability of some educated 
men to do things is not the lack of 
ability but the lack of stability. 














WHERE CHINESE PRIMROSES ARE BRED 


In this range of houses the famous Delicate Rose Chinese ' primrose 


has been grown for seed for many years. 


It was. originated by the 


father of the present owner, J. F. Rupp of Cumberland county, Pa, and 
has continued to be a leading variety since it won the first prize at the 


Chicago world’s fair in 1 
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The Open Forum 





{Frem Page 35.] 

existenee,; are going contrary to the 
laws of nature, which are next to 
God’s laws, and this would fead us to 
believe that they are standing close 
to the line which is drawn between 
truth andhypocrisy. The Traveler 
also would like ‘to see a picture of 
the gir] who has never been kissed. 

It is true, “Audrey,” that not many 
young men can show a money-mak- 
ing record equal to “Bill's,” but if a 
is a dollar chaser, what time has 


man 
he for personal accomplishment? 
Let us rather strive for those things 
which lead to true refinement, beauty 
and culture. We have but one life 


to live and we should live that well, 
and not spend all of our time in chas- 
ing dollars. Money covers a multi- 
tude of sins, but I would rather be 
without the sins and have less money. 
I believe in higher education for body 


and soul. How many of us are going 
to take up the Chautauqua. courses 
now advertised? Remember that 
wisdom. and culture, love and gentle- 
ness are some of the very few 
things we can take into the next 


world with us. 

“Brown-Eyed Seventeen” is a lucky 
girl—tucky, because she has common 
sense. I would like to meet her some 
bright, crisp morning for a canter of 
about seven miles. I am very fond of 
the sport, and besides being great 


sport, it is a health-giving exercise. 
Of ali the vices I have run up 
against drunkenness ts the worst, 
Dear Tablers, we must fight against 
intemperance constantly and _  insist- 
ently. Please may we hear from 
“The Sinner’ again?—[The Traveler. 


Is Dancing a Benefit to Society? 

Dear Host: I want to offer a little 
of my experience and observation. I 
am a married man 46 years old, and 
have daughters who like to dance. I 
play the violin, and for 20 years have 
played for dances, alike for rich and 
poor. I ought, therefore, to know 
somewhat of daneing. I have seen 
many young men start 
habit at the dance. 
get the latest slang phrases you will 
learn them at the dance. You will 
observe after the dance young men 
and women spooning in the corners 
of the room in a way not becoming to 
good society. 

But does not the Bible say that 
there is a time to dance? That time 
is in daytime. If you will have your 
dances in the daytime I have no ob- 
jection to dancing. If you say you 
have not time in daytime you ad- 
mit that the dance is unworthy your 
time. Surely you can resolve to go 
early and come home early. Don’t 
stay if the dance is not properly con- 
ducted; go home at once. However, 
I much prefer the dance to the kiss- 
ing party. All summed up, then, 
dancing as it is conducted is not a 
benéfit to society. Therefore, dance in 
daylight or early evening, and never 
after late bedtime. Be careful in 
choosing: your society. Girls, go with 
your own parents to and from the 
dance, or don’t go at all~—[Violinist. 


A Plea for Home Missions 


Dear Host: it seems to me that 
home missions should be more strong- 
ly supported than they are at the 
present time. It is terrible to see the 
Salvation Army fighting» practically 
alone against the evils of the big 
cities. A great many people seem to 
think that their duty is done when 
they give money for foreign missions, 
money which does practically no 
good, and goes to the class of Chinese 
who are without respect in their own 
country and only use the Christian re- 
ligion to evade just punishment for 
civil erimes. In home missions the 
bulk 6f the money reaches the needy. 
In concluding it seems to me that it 
is better to remove the mote from 
our own eye before we go after the 
beam in the foreigner’s eye.—[Pres- 
byterfian Bey. 

Girl of the Right Kind 

Dear Host: If there were. more 
“old-fashioned” eirls and boys the 
world. would be .better. I am-.a girl 
of 1%. Ido the housework and at- 
tend school. My mother died when I 
was Dut 13, leaving -my father with 
three ehildren, of whom I am oldest. 
I lHve im the -country. When my 
mother died some of the neighbors 
said; “You are too large to. go to 
schook”* Others advised me not to 
try to go to school and do the work. 
I didn’t think they were right.” I 
have gone to schoo! all I could, but 
that Rhasn’t been a great deal. I en- 
joy being with young people and hav- 


the drinking | 
If you want to} 





ing a + just as long as the 
fun is — ate E... Mo. 
“ae Said 
Dear Host: It seems to me that 


our young people labor under a false 
impression When they climb onto a 
pedestal and shout that they are “old 
fashioned,” that they don't believe in 
kissing, or in following the decrees 
of Dame Fashion in the matter of 
dress. Now, if old fashions are a 
virtue, why, the oldest fashions we 
can find are the ones to follow. It 
seems to me that you are ridiculously 
foolish when you try to tie “fashion’’ 
and “morals” together. I am a young 
man just past 25, and I am old-fash- 
ioned enough to be still wearing the 
old form..which Adam used, and I 
must confess that I would kiss a girl 
unless she would take it too seriously. 
Perhaps, however, I wouldn't respect 
her so much as if she didn't allow 
me to, and I would be very likely to 
put her.down as “‘soft.”” I think the 
young woman who signs herself. “An 
Earnest Girl Reader’ is right, for the 
true lady. or the true gentieman is 
always the lady or gentleman, wheth- 
er dressed in the hight of fashion or 
the rags of poverty. “The Sinner” is 
all right. Let us look upon life and 
the world in a broad light, remem- 
bering that without charity we are 
nothing. The broad-minded, chari- 
table sinner stands a better chance 
for heaven than the narrow-minded 
saint.—[{Another Sinner. 


Liberal in Views 


Dear Host: I would say to “M. S. 
of. Vt,” that I don’t think 
view which other Christians 
take of..recreation.  reding, otc, 
should interfere with our going 
to the house of the Lord for worship. 
I think these questions have to be de- 
cided for ourselves. I, for one, believe 
in liberal recreation for both old and 
young, and plenty of good, wholesome 
reading. I believe a good, pure story 
often carries a strong influence for 
good, at the same time affording 
pleasure to the reader. I have many 
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Christian friends who cannot believe 
in a literal hell fire, and who go. on 


serving Christ, willing to wait until 
all things shall be made clear. Yet 
I see no reason why they are not 


good, true Christians. I, for one, be- 
lieve that it is right and just for God 
to destroy the wicked. | think we 
grow better by frank cfriticism) and I 
am always giad to betold of'my mis- 
takes.—[Mrs M. D. M., N Y; 


Wants Name for Her Home 

Dear Host: . I live in a nice smbur- 
ban home of eight rooms, with five 
acres of ground. There is a lawn of 
200x150 feet in front of the house, 
siutated on a main country road 
much used by automobiles. Would 
like to have the Tablers suggest an 
appropriate name for our home. Let 
us have another story like The Jas- 
per Place. I am 16, and help my 
mother with housekeeping.—[Kirk- 
wood Girl, Mo. 


Believes in Riding Astride 


Dear Host: “With “Brown Eyes,” I 
think it is all right for a girl to work 
in the field helping father in haying 
and cultivating corn, but I don't be- 


lieve in dancing. I am 26 years old 
and have never been to a dance in my 
life. I farm for myself, and enjoy 
reading good farm papers. I think 
it is all right for a girl-to ride horse- 
back, either side saddle or astride,— 
{s. T. M., Ill. 
One Girl Has Faith 

Dear Host: I want to support the 
statement of “One of the Old-Fash- 
ioned Girls.” Splendid ideas well ex- 
pressed! Push? Of course, that is 
what means success. Everyone re- 
spects a boy or girl who has it. Take 
it with you through high school and 
college. Where will we get husbands? 
Pooh! That sounds like one of the 
girls who will have to look for one. 
We are not caring whether we have 
one or not. It isn’t whether you have 
a husband, but how much good you 


can do. I have a great faith in our 
farmer boys who are educated.— | 
(HoH. L 









Inexpensive Dresses 


Supreme satisfaction 


with cotton dress- 
goods is worth al! it 
costs; and it costs but 


little in 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Solid Black Prints 


The standard calicoes 
for over 65 years. Stan- 
dard to-day. Beauti- 
ful, fadeless, and en- 
during. 

If your dealer hasn't Simpson- 
Eddystone Prints write us his 


name, We'll help him supply 
you, 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 















SHADE ROLLERS 


Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved” no tacks required, 


HARTSHORN 





Bear the script name of 






Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








| PATENTS 


ROYAL &. RURNHAM. Patent Attorae 
824 Bond Bulbding, Washington, dD. 
Booklet on patents sent FREE 



























these prices. 
order now and save. 


Cood Housekeeping Magazine 


Poll as the only American periodical that interests every member of the 
It has short stories, good serials, helps for mothers, fashions, needle- 
chuldren, health hints and always practical menus. 


American Agriculturist $1.00 


ek nd toon ke to 


New subscriptions or renewals will be accepted. | 
Canadian postage, 50c extra for each magazine. | 


We say again that this is 


YOUR LAST CHANCE 


to get such good magazines so 
cheaply—Send your order today 
and make sure that you save 


~ BO IT NOW 


ONLY 


TWENTY-THREE DAYS 


left in which you can order the two clubs below at 
Alter the 31st you must pay more— 

















Tretyt 


American Agriculturist $1.00 Good Housekeeping - 1.25 
Good Housekeeping - 1.25 1 50 American Magazine - 1.50 $200 
—— 4 or Cosmopolitan 
$2.25 
$3.75 
CUT OUT AND MAIL AT ONCE 


| AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
#439 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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DIRECT from FACTORY at 
Wholesale Prices, Freight Paid 
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kt resists the cold because of the close-knit 
and quality of its — t. on — 
fleece-lining eeps the ly always 
om healthful and most comfortable. 
Single garments, 75c. and $1.00 
Union Suits, $1.50. Boys’ single 
garments,50c. Union suits, $1.00 
VELLASTIC Underwear 
for Men Women and Children 
This is fleeced-lined too. Itis made on special 
patented machinery which gives it great elasticity, 
permitting perfect freedom of movement and pro- 
viding a snug and most comfortable fit to the body. 
Single garments, 50c. Union suits, $1.00 
Childrens’ ** 25c.up. Union ‘‘ 5O0c.up 


Most Sanit Mills 
Seedc te. tag Most onkn Desiere. 


UTICA KNITTING CO., UTICA, N. ¥. 


(Largest Makers of Underwear in the World) 














MAKE UP TO $75 A WEEK 
AS A WATCHMAKER 


And Start a Jewelry Business of Your Own 


oot te tho me pie 
become an 
wonthe-making % to ¥6 & week—and own your 
ows jewelry AA can teach you by mail 
_— you don't have to leave home orauis our work. 
Ingrat nothing for my instruction, Sdviow, charts 
CHAS. 
F- ELMORE, Principal Cor. College ‘atchmaking 
came THURMAN & a {10} 
90 Wabash Ave., AL 


Let me explain whereby you 
rt watch repairer in three 





. VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 








NEZYREME 


ARE COLLEGE GRADUATES 


They have been schooled and trained in the 
best manufacturing college of mechanical art in 
the world to do the family. sewing in a better 
manner, with less effort, than any other can do it. 


Their cost is consistent with their good qualities. 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


We have our own coqnatméton of dealers fer the sale and distribution of our 


progne and have dealers 


never runs out. 


n all parts of the world. 
NEW HOME” can be purchased from our authorized dealers only. 


Sewing machines bearing name 
Warranty 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 








There’s all the differ- 
ence in the world 


between a Chautauqua course of home reading and a course 
of study in the ordinary correspondence school. Chautauqua 
is the crowning achievement of over thirty years of constant 
endeavor to devise a course of reading which would: com- 
bine in the largest degree both pleasure and profit. Through 
interesting books and beautifully illustrated magazine articles, 
wi in simple, plain English, this course of reading, while serving 
as a recreation to the overworked and a delightful pastime to 
the one of leisure, gradually brings one to that broad under- 
standing of life and culture which means liberal education. 








Home,” 


Myrick Bldg. 





@ Just say on a postal card that you want to know more about 
Chautauqua, and we will send you our 16-page booklet, “College at 
together with our latest proposition, which should carry this 

reading course into the homes of every one of our readers. Address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Educational Bureau 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CHICAGO 
Marquette Bidg. 


NEW YORK CITY 
439 Lafayette Street 











See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Réditorial Page. 
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“Secret Place” Letters 


The Correspondence of Two Little 
Cousins Who Have Been Learning 
hings 
{The first of these letters, from Alice 
to Eloise, was printed last week in the 
issue of January 1.—The Bditor.] 


JANUARY 8 


Dear Alice: Come down out of the 
“Secret Place” and stop your crying. 
What fun we had last summer hid- 
ing there from Kezzie! And do you 
remember the morning she found us 
and dragged us out, calling us “them 
pesky little imps?” And how her 
fat stomach just wabbled up and 
down she was laughing.so? She’s an 
old dear. I don’t wonder you cried 
when she left. ‘But aren’t you a silly 
to be so mad about your new moth- 
er! When I first read your letter I 
was sorry for you. After a little I 
wanted to give you a good shaking 
up there! Why, Alice you ought to 
be glad she’s willing to show you how 
to do things. My mother says its a 
perfect nuisance to have us messing 
around in the kitchen. But wait till 
I tell you. 

Monday morning there was a no- 
tice on the blackboard back of 
Teacher’s desk, like this: 

“All girls interested in a course in 
Tr mnestic Science will leave their 
nh. es on the desk at the close of the 
session.” 

The dictionaries came flying out. 
Here is what we found. Under do- 
mestic, “belonging to the house.’ Under 
science, “knowledge, or a certain knowl- 
edge.” and, “any art or species of knowl- 
edge.”’ These didn’t help out very 
much, for we couldn’t find any 
meaning for the two words put to- 
gether. Every one of us passed in 
our names. We could hardly wait to 
find out what was going to happen. 

Next day, we were sent to room 
No 17, Here was a new teacher, : Miss 
Bailey. She had on a white bib 
apron, long white oversleeves, and 
the dearest little white cap on her 
head. The room was just like a 
great big kitchen. Everything looked 
scrubbed, it was so clean. There 
were long tables with high chairs 
for us to sit in. Gas pipes ran along 
under the tabletops and connected 
cute little gas stoves, one in front of 
each girl. Each one was given a 
drawer in which we found a steel 
knife and fork, 2 teaspoons, 2 table- 
spoons, a paring knife and a meas- 
uring cup marked 4%, %, %, and on 
the other side 1-3, 2-3. 

In one corner of the room was 4@ 
big iron sink. The coal stove and a 
big gas range were near the sink at 
the right of it. All around the walls 
hung saucepans, edge pans, kettles, 
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spoons and ladles. Now, can you 
guess what “domestic science” 
means? I couldn’t, but I was think- 


ing hard when Miss Bailey called the 
roll. And the first thing she asked, 
was: 

“How many know the meaning of 
domestic science?” All of us who 
had looked it up raised our hands. 
She called on me. I couldn’t think 
of a thing that was in the dictionary! 
My face got as hot, and I was all 
queer and choky in my throat. All 
of a sudden my eyes lit on a sSauce- 
pan steaming on the stove, and I 
blurted right out: “I don’t knew, but 
I should think it might. mean cook- 
ing and keeping house!” Everybody 
giggled and I felt awful to think I'd 
made such a silly answer, but Miss 
Bailey smiled right into my eyes and 
said : 

“Good. That’s just exactly what 
it means, with a little to be added. 
To cook and te keep house correctly, 
and to know just why we do certain 
things in certain ways. Then she 
told us that no matter what we did 
when we grew up, no matter if we 
were rich-and never had to do a 
thing about the house, every one of 
us ought to know all about the man- 
agement of our homes. She said there 
Was no greater work for a@ woman 
than to be a good homemaker. I 
don’t remember just the words she 
used, but when she finished If 
seemed to feel just what she meant— 
that some day perhaps all of wus 
would be mothers and that our 








houses must be the best and dearest 
places in the whole world for each 
one-in the family, the mother, the 
father, the brothers and sisters, and 
that if we didn’t know to to keep 
things clean and neat, and how to 
cook and serve g00d meals our 
houses wouldn't be homes at all, but 
just places to stay in, and that we 
couldn’t be well nor happy. Wasn't 
it just splendid? 

Then she went on to say tnat there 
was nothing to despise about house- 
keeping, not even washing dishes, if 
you knew how, and went at it with 
the right spirit. That means to see 
how much fun you can get out of 
doing something you don’t like to do 
at all. 

The class before us had left some 
dirty dishes, so Miss Bailey said 
we'd learn right away how to wash 
them. First, we picked up all the 
glasses and silver. The plates we 
scraped off into a garbage pail, then 
rinsed them off with cold water. All 
sticky dishes, like pans and spiders,| 
were filled with cold water and left 
to soak until the last. Then we took 
two big dishpans and half filled one, 
with soapy water as hot as we could’ 
bear our hands in. Miss- Bailey, 
said jo always have plenty of hot 
water, and above all things to use 
some white soap. It costs only a little 
more and keeps your hands smooth 
and soft. We shall learn later why~™ 
yellow soaps hurt the skin = 
make it coarse and hard. 

Into this first pan went the slaneen: 
then out into the second pan half 
full of clean, very warm water with- 
out soap. Then into a wire rack, 
where they drained a moment, and 
were wiped on clean, coarse, linen 
towels. Next the silver, just the 
same way. As we wiped it we picked 
out knives, forks, spoons and made 
Piles of each. After the silver, the 
plates and table dishes, and last of 
all our soaked baking dishes, which 
were now easy to clean. 

The dishes done, we washed out 
the dish wipers in hot soapy water, 
rinsed them and hung them to dry 
on the towel rack back of the stove. 
The dishpans we washed, wiped out 
with the dishcloth, wrung as dry as 
we could, dried them a moment on 
the stove and hung them away in 
the sink cupboard. The dishcloth 
we scalded and hung up with the 
towels. With a scrub brush and 
some scouring soap we cleaned the 
sink shelves and the sink. My! it 
takes lots of hot water. You'll just 
have to keep your mind on Kezzie’s 
old iron teakettle, Alice! The faucets 
were covered with a thin paste of 
the scouring soap. We rubbed them 
dry with an old woolen cloth, which 
made them shine like new. 

“Next,” said Miss Bailey, 
setting the table.” 

I asked if I might try. With the 
others all. watching I did it just as 
you wrote Aunt Madeline showed 
you... (I shan’t call her madam.) 
And our teacher said: “Splendid, 
Eloise! That’s just the right way.” 
I was so glad I remembered. Do try 
washing. dishes our way. I will tell 
you al] about our D. S. class. Don’t 
cry any more. 

Love and a hug from 
Eloise. 


[Alice will reply next week.] 


“comes 
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One of the prettiest centerpieces we 
have yet shown is illustrated above. 
The work is done in white coronation 
braid, andthe centers of the lilies filled 
with French knots made with white 
cotton. We can supply this handsome 
pattern in 18-inch size at 30 cents in 
white or tan linen; white or brown 
coronation cord and cotton for finish< 
ing 35 cents extra. Order by number 
of our~ Fancywork Pattern Depart-« 
ment, this office, 





Some people swell up on “emotion” 
brewed from absolute untruth. 

It’s an old trick of the leaders of the 
Labor Trust to twist facts and make 
the “sympathetic ones” “weep at the 
fice house.” (That’s part of the tale 
further on.) 

Gompers ef al sneer at, spit upon 
and defy our courts, seeking sympathy 
by falsely telling the people the courts 
were trying to deprive them of free 
speech and free press. 

Men can speak freely and print 
epinions freely in this country and no 
court will object, but they cannot be 
allowed to print matter as part of a 

conspiracy to injure and ruin 
other citizens. 

Gompers and his trust associates 
started out to ruin the Bucks Stove 
Co., drive its hundreds of workmen 
out of work and destroy the value of 
the plant without regard to the fact 
that hard-earned money of men who 
worked had been invested there. 

The conspirators were told by the 
courts to stop these vicious “trust” 
methods, (efforts to break the firm 
that won't come under trust rule), 
but instead of stopping they “dare” 
the courts to punish them and de- 
mand new iaws to protect them in 
such destructive and tyrannous acts 
as they may desire todo * * * 
The reason Gompers and his band 
persisted in trying to ruin the 
Bucks Stove Works was because the 
stove company insisted on the right 
to keep some old employees at work 
when “de union” ordered them dis- 
eharged and some of “de gang” put in. 

Now let us reverse the conditions 
and have a look. 

Suppose the company had ordered 
the unien te dismiss certain men from 
their union, and, the demand being 
refused, shoulg institute a boycott 
against that m, publish its name 
in an “unfair fist,” instruct other 
manufactorers all over the United 
States not to buy the labor of that 
union, have committees call at stores 
and threaten to boycott iM the mer- 
ehants sold anything made by that 
wnion: Picket the factories where 
members work and slug them on tlie 
way home, blow up their houses and 


wreck the works, and even murder a’ 


few members of the boycotted union 
to teach them they must obey the or- 
Gers of “organized Capital?” 

It would certainly be fair for the 


company to cease 
ing to ruin these union men. Suppose 
thereupon the company should sneer 
at the court and in open 
continue the unlawful acts in a per- 
sistent, carefully laid out plan, pur- 
posely intended to.ruin the union and 
force its members into poverty. 
a how! would ¢o up from the union 
dem that the courts protect 
them punish their law-breaking 
oppressors. Then they would 
the courts and go on earning a living 
protected from ruin and happy 
the knowledge that the people’s courts 
eould defend them. 

How could any of us receive protec- 
tion from iaw-breakers uniess the 
courts have power to, and do punish 


such men. 

The court is placed in position 
where it must do one or the 
other—punish men who in de- 
fying its peace orders or go out of 
service, let anarchy reign and 
more powerful destroy the weaker. 

Peaceable citizens sustain the courts 
as their defenders, whereas thieves, 
forgers, burglars, crooks of all kinds 
and violent members of labor unions, 
hate them and threaten violence if 
their’ members are punished for 
breaking the law. They want the 
courts to let them go free and. at 
the same time demand punishment for 
other men “outside de union” when 
they break the law. * * * 
the above reference is to “violent” 
members of labor unions. The great 
majority of the “unheard” unfon men 
are peaceable, upright citizens. 
noisy, violent ones get into office 
the leaders of the great Labor 
know how to mass this kind of 
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in labor conventions, and thus carry 
out the leaders’ schemes, frequently 
abhorrent to the rank and file: so it 
was at the late Toronto. convention. 

The paid deiegates would applaud 
and “resolute” as Gompers wanted, 
but now and then some of the real 

insist on beihg heard, 
sometimes-~at the risk of their lives. 

Delegate Egan is reported to have 
said at the Toronto convention: 

“If the officers of the federation 
would only adhere to the law we 
would think a lot more of them.” 

The Grand Council of the Provin- 
cial Workingmen's Ass'n of Canada 
has declared in favor of seve all 
connection with unions in the U. &., 
saying “any union having its seat of 
Gov't in America, and pretending to 
be international in its scope, must 
fight industrial battles according to 
American methods. Said methods 
have consequences which are abhor- 
rent to the law-abiding people of 
Canada, involving hunger, misery, 
riot, Dleoodshed and murder, ali of 
which might be termed a result of the 
Practical war now in progress in our 
fair province and directed by foreign 
emissaries of the United Miners of 
America.” 

That is an honest Canadian view of 
our infamous “Labor Trust.” 

A few days ago the daily papers 
printed the following: 


(By the Associated Press) 
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ship for se tong a time 
his stubborn clinging to policies which 
the more thoughtful of the working- 
men have seen for years must be 
abandoned, has been on account 
partly of the sentimental feeling on 
the part of the organizations that he 
ought not to be deposed, and the un- 


nomination in opposition to him. In 
addition to this, there is no denying 
the shrewdness of the leader of the 
A. F. of L., and his political sagacity, 
which has enabled him to keep a firm 
grip on the machinery of the organi- 
zation, and to have hfs faithful hench- 
men in the positions where they could 
do him the most oe ga their 


failed, at the last conventions, to have 
‘some sen on con- 
vention at the 








“That his long loadership, and this 
apparent impossibliity to fill his place 
has fune to his head, and made him 
i e that he is much greater a 
ma. that he really is, is undoubtedly 
the case, and accounts for the tactics 
he has adopted in dealing with ques- 
tions before congress, where he has 
unnecessarily antagonized men _ to 
whom organized labor must look for 
recognition of their demands, and 
where labor measures are often op- 
posed on account of this very antag- 
onism, which would otherwise receive 


support. 

“There is no doubt but what 
organized labor in this country would 
be much stronger with a leader who 


was more in touch with conditions as 
they actually exist, and who would 
bring to the front the new policies 
which organized labor must adopt if 
it expects to even maintain its present 
standing, to say nothing of making 
future progress.” 

We quote portions of another ar- 
ticle, a reprint, from the same labor 


“Organized labor, through its lead- 
ers, must recognize the mistakes of 
the past if they expect to perpetuate 
their organizations or to develop the 
movement which they head. No move- 
ment, no organization, no nation can 
develop beyond the intellects which 
guide these organizations, and if the 
leaders are dominated by a_ selfish 
motive the organization will become 
tinged with a spirit of selfishness, 
which has never appealed to mankind 
in any walk of life at any time since 
history began. 

“Tt can be said in extenuation of 
certain leaders of organized labor that 
the precarious position which they 
occupy as leaders has had a tendency 
to cause them to lose sight of the 
object behind the organization. 
natural instinct in man for power and 
position is in no small measure re- 
sponsible for the mistakes of . the 
leaders, not necessarily in labor unions 
but In every branch of society. 
This desire for power and leadership 

personal aggrandizement causes 
men who have been earnest and sin- 
cere in their efforts in the start to 
deteriorate into mere politicians whose 
is tinged with 


sions of the 

societies or organizations, 

undoubtedly when applied to the 

of the Federation. We 

Federation of Labor par- 

this article becayse that 
ization 


leaders have made 
but they have always kept 
and their organizations 
bounds of the law, and 

rights of every other 


conform themselves and their 
in accordance with the 
laws of the land, the leaders and the 

tien itself must be disin- 
tegrated and pass into history, for in 
America the common sense in man- 
kind is developed to a greater extent 
than in any other nation on the earth, 
and the people, who are the court of 
last resort in this country, will never 
allow any system to develop in this 
country which does not meet with the 
approval of the majority of the 
citizens of the country. 

“This must have forced itself upon 
the leaders of the Federation by this 
time. If it has not, the leaders must 
be eliminated. The organization which 
they head has done many meritorious 
things in times past, and the people 
are always ready and willing to 
acknowledge the benefits which their 
efforts have brought to their con- 
stituency as a whole, but at the pres- 
ent time labor organizations in gen- 
eral, and the Federation of Labor in 
particular, stand before the bar of 

opinion, pti Slee convicted 
oe at “the —~ fn ot 
country C) 

of the few... The people are 
‘ awaiting to see if the 

object lesson which they have been 
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forced to give to these leaders is going 
to be recognized and if they are going 
to conform themselves and their fu- 
ture work and actions in accordante 
thereto.” 

Let the people remember that com- 
ment, “The Federation of Labor in 
particular stands before the raf 
public opinion, haWng been convicted 
of selfishness and a disposition to rule 
all the people of the country in the 
interest of the few.” 

The great 90 per cent of Americans 
fio not take kindly to the acts of 
tyranay by these trust leaders openly 
demanding that all people bow down 
to the rules of the Labor Trust and 
we are treated to the humiliating 
spectacie of our Congress and even 
the Chief Executive entertaining theso 


convicted law-breakers and listening 
with consideration to their insolent 
demands that the very laws be 


changed to ailow them to safely carry 
on their plan of gaining control over 
the affairs of the people. 

The sturdy workers of Amefica have 
come to know the truth about these 
“martyrs sacrificing themselves in the 
noble cause of labor,” but it’s only 
the hysterical ones who swell up and 
ery over the aforesaid “heroes,” re- 
minding one of the two romanti¢ 
elderly maids, who, weeping copiously, 
were discovered by the old janitor at 
Mt. Vernon, 

“What is it ails you ladies?” 

Taking the handkerchief from one 
swollen red eye, between sobs she 
said: 

“Why, we have so long revered the 
memory of George Washington that 
we feel it a privilege to come here and 
weep at his tomb.” 

“Yas’m, yas'm, yo’ shore has a de- 
sire to express yo’ sympathy, but yo’ 
are overflowin’ at de wrong spot, yo’ 
is weepin’ at de ice house.” 

Don’t get maudlin about law. 
breakers who must be punished if the 
very existence of our people is to be 
maintained. 

If you have any surplus sympathy 
it can be extended to the honest 
workers who continue to earn food 
when threatened and are frequently 
hurt and sometimes killed befare the 
courts can intervene to protect them. 

Now the Labor Trust leaders de- 
mand of Congress that the courts be 
stripped of power to issue injunctions 
to prevent them from assaulting or 
perhaps murdering men who dare 
earn a living when ordered by the 
Labor Trust to quit work. 

Don’t “weep at the Ice House,” and 
don’t permit any set of law-breakers 
to bully our courts, if your voice and 
vote can prevent. Be sure and write 
your Representatives and Senators in 
Congress, asking them not to vote for 
any measure to prevent the courts 
from protecting homes, property and 
persons from attack by paid agents 
of this great Labor Trust. 

Let every reader write, and write 
now. 
Don’t sit silent and allow the or- 
ganized and paid men of this great 
trust to force Congress to believe they 
represent the great masses of the 
American people. Say your say and 
let your representatives in Congress 
know that you do not want to be gov- 
erned under new laws which would 
empower the Labor Trust leaders with 
legal right to tell you when to work, 
Where! For whom! At what pricet 
What to buy! What not to buy! Whom 
to vote for! How much-you shall pay 
per month in fees to the Labor Trust 
etc., etc., etc. 

This power is now being demanded 
by the passage of laws in Congress. 
Tell your Senators and Representa- 
tives plainly that you don’t want them 
to vote for any measure that will 
allow any set of men, either repre- 
senting Capital or Labor, to govern 
and dictate to the common people, 
who prefer to be free to go and come, 
work or not, and vote for whom they. 
please. 

Every man’s liberty will disappear 
when the leaders of the great Labor 
Trust or any other trust can ride 
rough shod over people and mass 
their forces to prevent our courts from 
affording protection. 


“There’s a Reason.” 
Cc. W. POST, Battle Creek, Micti. 
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with these children of destiny. To be as- 
sociated with great men and events is 
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and'so séts up a poor madmain’s hame to stand-for countless’ centuries as the 
synonym of savage cruelty, Napoleon fights Waterloo‘again under your very 
eyes, and reels before the iron fact.that at last the end of his gilded dream 
has come. Bismarck. is there, gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in the 
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shall not.’? Washington is there, ‘‘four square to all the winds,’’ grave, 
—— ul, proof against the wiles of British strategy.and the poisoned darts 
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on into another century, the most colossal world figure of his time. 
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